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CHAP. I. 



The Ancient State of Italy to the Building of 
Rome, 

F*EVV countries on Ihe surface of the globe pos* 
.sess ^more natural advantages than Italy, and 
none have been more celebrated in history. Though 
its former splendour is no more, it still presents a 
most interesting field to the contemplation of sur^ 
rounding nations. Blest in general with a happy 
sol!, vviili a benign climate, and a variety of choice 
productions, it in some measuro^S^erved to be the 
mistress of the world. Here tlffe' grape ripens in 
the vicinity of the olive ; and under the mulberry 
tree where the silk-wQrm spins her precious web, 
the sheep, also, yield their fleeces to the hand of the 
shearer. The fruits are abundant and delicious ; 
and though in some districts the scorching heat de« 
stroys the verdure, and in others the severity of the 
frost nips the blossom, the air in far the greitec 
p«>rty is salubrious^ and th^ tempetsiVai^ m^« 
ROMS, — i, B 



S ROMK. 

In ancient times, Italy was known by the di/Tcr- 
cnt appellations of Saturnia, iEnotria, Hesperia, 
and Ausonia, names derived from its original in- 
habitants or its situation. Its boundaries have been 
fixed by nature itself; for, on three sides it is sur- 
rounded by the sea, and on the fourth, it lias tiie 
loflj' Alps for its barrier. The Appenines, a long 
chain of mountains, run through its whole length, 
and diversify not only its features, but its climate. 
Italy is about nine hundred miles long, but of very 
unequal breadth. In shape, it resembles a man's 
leg, much more nearly than, an oak leaf, to which 
the ancients compared it. 

Like most other ^countries, in early times, it 
was divided into many petty states and kingdoms. 
Concerning its aborigines and its primitive state, 
historians are much divided; and, as they all write 
from conjecture, it is in vain to attempt to settle 
their disputes. Its inhabitants were probably few, 
till the Greeks established colonies on the coasts. 
We read of the Pelasgi, the Siculi, the Arcades, 
the Kutuli, the Yolsci, the Etrusci, the Ligures, 
Ihe Sabini, the Latini, and other nations; but we 
know very little more of them, beside their name. 
It may be pr0per, however, to observe, that the 
site of modern Genoa was then occupied by the 
Ligurians. The Venetians held that part of their 
late domains, which lies to the east of the Adige. 
The Etruscans and the Umbrians possessed the 
middle districts of the peninsula, now the kingdom 
of Etruria and the Ecclesiastical State. From the 
Tiber to the frontiers of Naples, was once the 
country of the Sabines,. the Latins, and the Vol- 
sci: Capua and Campania are now in the territory 
of Naples. The Marsi, the Samnites^ the Apu- 

liaiis^ 
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Iian% and the Lncanians, divided the rest ef tlie 
country. 

It seems to be certain, that the principal of those 
nations derived their origin from' the Greeks ; but 
two only, the Etruscans and the Latins, are men- 
4«oned wrjth any particular distinction, or deserve 
to have their transactions recorded. Other peo- 
pie occasionally appear on the stage on account of 
their contests with the Romans, to whose power 
they finally submitted; but are otherwise un- 
worthy of notice in this place.^ 

Etruria, the country of the Etrusci, if not the 
first peopled, was certainly the first civilized and 
the best cultivated of any in Italy. It extended 
along the coast, from the Alps to/ the straits c^ 
Sicily, and was divided into small districts, each 
of which had its king. These petty sovereigns 
sometimes contended with each other, and some« 
times united their arms against the common ene* 
my. Each state appointed a lictor to be the leader 
of^its army ; and hence from the number of lictor^ 
the force of the allied powers could generally be 
estimated. From the Etruscans the Romans bor- 
rowed their ceremonies, their sacrifices, and their 
augury; and such was the veneration paid to Etru- 
rla by this great nation, that before the conquest 
of Greece, the Roman youth used to be sent there 
to receive their education. No European country 
indeed seems to have made such an early and so 
great a proficiency in the arts and sciences as Etru- 
ria. Some precious remains of its works, still pre** 
served in tiie cabinets of the curious, are regarded 
as standards in elegance and taste. The Etruscan 
language differed from both the Greek and tlie 
Roman. Some inscriptions in it are still extant 

8 ^ ^ 
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In ancient times, Italy was known by llie di/lbr- 
cnt appellations of Saturnia, ^tnotria, Hespcria, 
and Ausonia, names derived from its original in- 
habitants or its situation. Its boundaries have been 
fixed by nature itself; for, on three sides it is sur- 
rounded by the sea, and on the fourth, it has the 
loft;j' Alps for its barrier. The Appenines, a long 
chain of mountains, run through its whole length, 
and diversify not only its features, but its climate. 
Italy is about nine hundred miles long, but of very 
unequal breadth. In shape, it resembles a man's 
leg, much more nearly than, an oak leaf, to which 
llic ancieiUs compared it. 

Like most other, countries, in early times, it 
was divided into many petty states and kingdoms. 
Concerning its aborigines and its primitive state, 
historians are much divided; and, as they all write 
from conjecture, it is in vain to attempt to settle 
their disputes. Its inhabitants were probably few, 
till the Greeks establislK:d colonics on the^oasts. 
Wc read oi the Pebsgi, ihc Skulii the Arcadcv 
the Rutuli, the Volsci^ the Etrusri, the Ijgures^ 
the Sabini, the La^inI, and other nalion^ ; 
know very little more of them beside ibi 
J t may be pr«pt*r, howevt^r, la ib-ft'- 
site ot' modem Genoa w$4 ttt gn r« 
Lfgurians. The VeiieltaiM 
late domaiti.s whitj 
The Etrusc-^iii* 
middle duUicfJ 
of Etruriaj 
Tiber to 
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Hans, and the Liiranian^, divided the rest of v e 
country. 

It seems to be certain, that tr.e prir.cipal o;':!v.--« 
nations derived their origin from the Greeki ; b-t 
two only, the Etruscans and the Latins, are ZLtrt^ 
lioned with any particular distinction, or dizizve 
to have their transactions recorded. Oli.er peo- 
ple occasionally appear on the s:age on account of 
their contests with the Romans, to who^e pov/er 
they finally submitted; but are olherwi-^ ui<« 
worthy of notice in this place. 

Etruria, the country of the Elrusci, if nU the 
first peopled, was certainly the first civilized ^zA 
the best cultivated of any in Italy. It exttnied 
along the coast, from the Alps to/ the liniii of 
Sicily, and was divided into small districts, eadi 
of which had its king. These petty novtrtigng 
sometimes contended with each other, and somoa 
times united their arms against the common ene^ 
my. Each state appointed a Uctor to be thekmht 
otitsarmy; and hence from the number of i^ton^ 
the force of the allied powers cotiltf t^^t/KY;^!^^ ^ 
estimated. From the Etra^camilje /iowij" ^k^ 
^ rowed iheir ceremonies, their lecrrifa^*, a^J ih^k 
ijgury ; :i n d s uc ti w a % ^' ^loeral/ewj paki h Eirit-^ 

jesf/r and \a 
.<sy^ at Drj* 
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on (he beautiful vases of that country, which have 
escaped the ravages of so many ages. 

But it was not only .in the arts of peace, but 
also in war, that the Etruscans were distinguished. 
They made many a bold and resolute stand against 
the rising po^er of Rome ; and it was not till aftej 
the efiiision of much bloody that they bowed their 
necks to that yoke, which almost all the nations 
on earth were doomed to bear. 

The Latins, or thik inhabitants of Latium, as 
being more immediately the ancestors of the Ro- 
mans^ require to have their history somewhat de- 
tailed. Yet such is the intermixture of fable with 
truth in all that regards their early transactions, 
that we cannot pretend, in all cases, to separate 
the one from the other. 

Before the arrival of JEneas in Italy, we read 
of only three kings reigning in Latium, whose 
pames were Picus, Faunus, and Latinus. Picus, 
on the poetic authority of Virgil, who no doubt 
meant to flatter the Romans by his fiction, was the 
•on of Saturn, as Faunus, with more probability, 
was the son of Picus. 

. In the reign of Faunus, a colony of Arcadians, 
under the command of Evander, landed in a port 
of Latium, and being permitted to occupy a small 
uncultivated hill near the Tiber, built there a city 
called Palianteum. 

Latinus succeeded his father Faunus. Ti»is 
prince is celebrated in history, not so much for his 
wisdom or prowess, as for the memprable incident 
of the arrival of iEneas in Latium, with the com- 
panions of his misfortunes, which happened while 
he filled the throne. 

At Ihb conjuncture, Latinus was engaged in a 
war with the Kutuli, and immediately on receiv- 
ing 
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ing intelligence of' the "strangers having landed in 
his dominions, he marched towards them, expect- 
ing to find an undisciphned banditti. Rut, the 
pious iEneas, who has been immorlalized by the 
prince of Latin poets, though commanding a tody 
..of hardy and experienced veterans, held out the 
olive of peace. Lalinus listened to his tale, and 
pit)' ing the misfortunes of the Trojan exiles, as- 
signed them a portion of land, on condition of their 
joining 4iim against the Rutuli, iEneas eagerly 
embracer! the offer, and performed such essential 
service in the cause of the Latins, that this monarch 
bestowed on him his only daughter, Lavinia, in 
marriage. 

To testify his gratitude to Latinus, and his affec- 
tion for Lavinia, JEneas gave her name to the 
camp he had pitchec4, and called it Lavinura. 
The Trojans, following the example of their 
leader, intermarried, and formed alliances, with 
Latin families; and thus in a short time the two 
became one people. 

Mean while Turn us, who under the auspices of 
Iiis mother had made public pretensions to the hand 
of Lavinia, before the arrival of the Trojaas, see- 
ing himself defeated in his views both of ^ wife 
and a throne, and following the impulse of jea- 
lousy and /esentment, went over to the Rutuli, 
and rekindled the embers of a war that had almost 
been extinguished. A battle soon took place, in 
which both he and Latinus met their late. 

By the^eath of his father-in-law and the re- 
moval of his rival Turnus, the quiet possession of 
the kingdom of Latium fell to JBneas, and during 
three years of peace he swayed the scepire with 
equal wisdom and impartiality. 

B 3 ' \\J. 



S ROME. 

In this space of time he employed himself in 
consolidating the two different nations wlio owned 
his authority ; and, in oider to civilize and refine 
their manners, he established the Greek games 
and festivals, the rites and >yorship of Vesta, the ve- 
neration of the Lares, and the belief in a palladium. 
Thus blending the sanctions of religion with the 
policy of civil government, he confirmed his pow- 
er, and at the same time secured the happiness of 
bis subjects. 

His repose, however, was not of long duration. 
The Rutuli, the ancient enemies of Latium, enter- 
ing into an alliance with Mezentius king of tiic 
Tyrrhenians, took the field with a design of ex- 
pelling the Trojans, whose prosperity began to ex- 
cite their jealousy, iEneas marched against them, 
and in an engagement near the banks of the Numi- 
cus, being hardly pressed by the enemy ^ he was un- 
fortunately precipitated into that river and drowned. 

The Trojans concealed his body, and spread a 
report, to which the credulous superstition of his 
-people readily listened, that he had disappeared 
in the heat of the action, and was translated to 
heaven. Accordingly a temple was erected to his 
honour ; and he was worshipped under the title of 
Jupiter Indiges. 

On the death of iEneas, his son Ascaniu«5, lu- 
lus, or Julius, who was born to him by Creusa 
before the fall of Troy, assumed the reigns of go- 
vernment ; and, with remarkable prudence for a 
young man, acted on the defensive against his 
foej?, till he found a favourable opportunity of at- 
tack. His measures were so well concerted, that 
the main body of the enemy was entirely defeated, 
and the heroic Lausus, the son of Mezentius, was 
clain in thd pursuit. His father was so dishearten?* 

ed 
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ed by Ihis loss, that he immediately §qed for peace, 
which was granted, upon condition that in future 
the Tiber should be the boundary between tlie 
Latin and Etrurian territories. 

Mcanw^iile Lavinia, the mother-in-law of the 
reigning prince, finding herself pregnant, nnd 
fearing some violence on the part of Ascanius, fled 
to a forest, where she.was peaceably delivered of 
a son, whom sho'naraed iEneas after his father, 
and Sylvias from- the place of his birth. The kin^, 
however, finding that the disappearance of La- 
vinia excited suspicions injurious to his reputation, 
ordered tlie strictest search to be made after her 
retreat; and having discovered both her and her 
son, treated them with tlie kinde t attention. 

Lavininm, which had been founded by his fa- 
ther, daily increased in extent and poj)ulation ; 
but as it was in reality the patrimony of Lavinia, 
and the inheritance of her infant son, Ascanius, 
with a noble sense of equity, resolved to resign 
it to the lawful heirs, and to build a city for him- 
self. Accordingly, he founded Alba Longa, and 
made it the capital of his new sovereignty. Here 
he died after a reign of about thirty-eight years, 
twelve of which were spent at Alba. He left but 
oiuj son, named after him, lulus ; so that between 
him and Sylvius lay the right of succession to the 
Latin Throne. 

The inhabitants of Lalrnm seeing their little 
kingdom on the eve of being disturbed and divided 
by the contending claims of tiTe uncle and the ne- 
phew, united Alba and Lavinium under on« so- 
vereignty, which they conferred on Sylvius the 
son of Lavinia and daughter of Latinus, in pre- 
ference to lulus, who was the ofi'spring of a 
stranger. They, iowever, bcstgwed U\^ s.w^x^x'iKcv 
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.pontificate on the latter^ a power wliich henceforHi 
continued in his family ; and thus reconciled the 
discordant interestsofthe two competitors. 

A succession of thirteen kings of the line of 
Sylvius swayed the sceptre of Latium at the city 
of Alba, for nearly four hundred years ; but we 
scarcely know any thing of their histories, ex- 
cept their names and the duration of their reigns. 
At last, Procas, the son of Avcntinus and fatiier 
of Numitor and Amulius, after a reign of twenty- * 
three years, bequeathed the throne to his eldest 
Jon Numitor. 

Amulius, however, surpassing his brother in 
courage and enterprise, usurped the government ; 
dnd to secure his ill-gotten power by means still 
more nefarious, murdered his nephew i^Lgestus ; 
and then compelled Rhea Sylvia, his brother's 
only daughter, to dedicate herself to' Vesta, by 
which, on pain of death, she was doomed to per 
petual virginity. 

Thus having removed, as -he imagined, all ap- 
prehensions oi' seeing a claimant to the throne 
spring up from the descendants of Numitor, he 
sat down in the enjoyment of his usurpation. The 
event, however, frustrated his hopes, and discon- 
certed all his plans. 

Rhea6ylvia, in a solitary walk to a neighbour- 
ing grove to fetch water, was met and violated by 
a man whom, in palliation of her offence, she 
averred to be Mars, the god of war. In due time, 
she was delivered of twin boys, who were no soon- 
er born, th^n devoted by the usurper to destruction. 
The mother was condemned io be buried alive, the 
usual punishment for vestals who offended a^inst 
chastity ; but on the intercession of Antho, the 
dauc^hter of AmuYms, this sentence was changed to 
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perpetual imprisonment,. Her two infants, how- 
ever, were ordered to be thrown into the Tiber, 
itfter being inclosed jn one cradle. The cradle 
floating down the stream, was borne to the foot of 
A venpne mount, and there stranded. In this situa- 
tion they continued without harm ; and, we are 
told, that they were for some time suckled by a 
wolf, until Faustulus, the king's herdsman, finding 
them thus exposed, and recognising who they 
were, brought them home to Acca Laurentia, his 
wife, who nursed them as her own. Some will 
have it that the nurse's name was Lupa, which 
gave rise to the story of their being nourished by a 
wolf. 

Romulus andRemuSf the twins thus strangely 
preserved, seem early to have discovered abilities 
and desires above the meanness of their supposed 
original. The shepherd's life began to displease 
iliem; and from tendings flocks or hunting wild 
beasts, they soon turned their arms against the rob* 
iers who infested the country, whom they often ' 
stripped of their plunder, and ^ared it ampn^ theijr 
fellow-shepherds, - . 

In one of these predator)r excursions^ Remus 
was taken prisoner by Numitor's herdsipen, who 
brought him before the king, and accused him of 
the crime which he had so often attempted to sup* 
press. Romulus, however, being informed by 
Faustulus of his real birth, was not remiss in as- 
sembling a number of his fellow-shepherds, in order 
to Rescue his brother from prison, and force the 
ficeptre from the hands of the usurper. Yet, being 
too feeble to act opqply, he directed his followers 
to assemble near the place by different ways, and, 
as- a distinguishing ei)sign, to carry handfuls of 
hay (manipuli) tied to long poles. Meanwhile 

Remus 
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Remus with equal vigilanee gained upon the c iti- . 
zens within. Amulius, thus beset on all sides, 
And not knowing what expedient to adopt for his 
security, was, during his amazement and distrac- 
tion, taken and slain ; while Numitor, who had 
been deposed forty-two years, recognised his 
grandsons, and* was restored to the throne. 

Numitor being thus in the quiet possession 
of the kingdom ; his grandsons resolved to 
build a city upon those hills where they had 
formerly kept their docks. The king had two 
many obligations to them, not to approve their 
design : he assigned them a certain territory, and 
gave permission to such of his subjects, as thought 
proper, to settle in the new colony. Many of the 
neighbouring shepherds also, and such as were 
fond of change, went and joined to raise the pro- 
jected city. Amon^ tlie new settlers, were seve- 
Iral families which derive their lineage from the 
Trojans ; and in order to carry on the design with 
more expedition, the people were divided into two 
parts ; each of which, it was supposed, would 
industriously emulate the other, fiut what was 
designed as an advantage, proved nearly fatal to 
this mfant colony ; it gave birth to two factions, 
one preferring Romutus, the otlier Remus, who 
themselves differed about the spot where the city 
should stand. To terminate this dispute, they 
were advised by the king to take an omen from 
the flight of birds ; and that he whose omen proved 

'roost favourable, should in all respects have para- 
mount authority. In compliance with this sugges- 
tion, they took their stations upon different hills. 
To Remus appeared six vultures; to Romulus 
tw ice that number, but not so soon : so that each 

party, thought itseli victorious ; the one having th« 
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first omen, the other the most complete. This 
produced a contest, in which Remus was slain ; 
and it is even said, by his own brother ; who, 
being provoked at his leaping contemptuously over 
the city wall, struck him dead upon tlie spot, at 
the sartie time' declaring, that none should evei* 
insult his rising walls with impunity. 

Romulus, being now eighteen years of age, and 
left sole commander, began the foundation of a 
city that was one day to give laws to the world. 
It was called Rome, after the name of the 
A. M. founder, and buill upon the Palatine hill, 
^*^ on which he had taken his successful oinen. 
A. c. The city wai at first almost square, and 
748. about a mile in compass, containing about 
a thousand houses^ or rather huts. Evep 
llie palace of Romulus was built of Reeds, and 
thatched with straw ; and his government extend- 
ed over a small territory of about eight miles. 
However, small as it appears, it was, notwithstand- 
ing, inadequately peopled; and the first method 
taken to increase its inhabitants, was the opening 
of a; sanctuary for all malefactors, .slaves, and 
others desirous of novelty. These came in yiulti- 
tudes, and contributiid to augment the member of 
the legislator's new subjects. 

To have a just idea of Rome in its infant st^te, 
we have only to picture a coHection of temporary 
cottages surrounded by a feebk wall of mud, rather 
/illed with a tumultuous and vicious rabble, than 
with subjects used to obedience and control : we 
have only to conceive men bred to rapine, living 
in a place that seemed merely adapted for the re- 
ception of plunder^ And yet, to our astonish- 
ment, we shall find this assemblage of huts gra- 
dually rising into the most sjplendra piles of archi- 
tecture s 
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tecture ; this tumuftuous concourse uniting in the 
strictest bonds of society ; this lawless rabble as- 
suming the most decorous manners, and setting 
examples to all the world of valour, virtue, and a 
regard for religion. 
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Fro7n the Building of Home to the Expulsion of 
Tdrquzji, the seventh and last King, 

^ SCARCELY was Rome habitab!e, when its 

O rude citizens began to think of giving some 

; ; - form to their constitution. Their first object was 

I ,' to unite liberty with legitimate authority ; to form 

■' y a kind of mixed monarchy, in which all power 

; .' should be divided between the prince and tlie 

^ people. Romulus, left Ihcm at liberty to choose 

I their king; and they in gratitude, elected their 

\ • founder. He was accordingly acknowledged as 

f thief of their religion, supreme magistrate of 

{ ' Rome, and general of the army. Beside a guard 

to attend his person, it was agreed that he should 

be preceded, wherever he went, by twelve men 

armed with axes tied up in a bundle of rods, or 

fasces, who were to serve as executioners of the 

law, and to impress bis new subjects with an idea 

of subjection. Yet this authority was under great 

restrictions, as the whole power of the king con- 

s'/s^d in calling the senate together; in assembling 

, ^^ people; h condacting th^ Mtny, when it was 
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decreed by the other part of the constitution tlrat 
they should go to war ; and in appointing tlve 
quetsofs, or treasurers of the public money ; oQi- 
cers who, at that time, could have but very litde 
eiDpIoyment, as neither the soldiers nor magis- 
trates received pay. 

The senate wliich was to act as a council to the 
king, was composed of an hundred of the principal 
citizens of Rome, men whose age, wisdom, or 
valour, gave them a natural influ^^nce among their 
fellow-subjects. The king named the first senalor, 
and appointed him to the government of tiie city, • 
whenever war required the generar.s absence. In 
tins assembly was transacted all the important 
business of the state, the king himself presiding, 
although every question was to be determined by 
a majority of voices. As they werc~ supposed to 
have a paternal affection for the people, they were 
called Fathers ; and their descendants. Patricians. 
To the Patricians belonged all the principal oflTices 
of the state, as well as of the priesthood. To these" 
situations they were appointed by the senate and 
the people, while the lower ranks of citizens, ex- 
cluded from all views of promotion for themselves, 
were to expect advantages only from their valour- 
in war, or their assiduity in agriculture. 

The Plebi^ians, who composed the third part 
of the legislature, assumed to themselves the pow- 
er of sanctioning those laws which were passed 
by the king or the senate. All things relative to 
jieace or war, to the election of Magistrates, and 
even to choosing a king, were confirmed by their 
suffrages. In their numerous assemblies, all en- 
terprises against the enemy were proposed, while 
ti>e senate had only a negative voice. Thus v(«a 
iLc state composed of three ord'^is, ^cVv'vcvVsvA^^ 
c ^^ 
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as a check upon the other ; the people resolvrd 
whether the proposals of the king were agreeable 
to -lliem ; the senate deliberated upon tlie expedi- • 
ericy of the measure; and the king directed the 
execution. But, though the people by these regu- 
. lations, seemed in possession of great poiver, yet 
. an important circumstance contributed much to it« 
diminution; namelvj the rights of patronage, \vhix.h 
were lodged in tlie senate. The king, sensible 
that in every state there must be a dependence of 
the necessitous upon the powerful, gave permission 
to every plebeian to choose one among the seimtor* . 
ibr a patron. The bond was very strong, and im- 
plied a mutuality of obligations: the patron was to 
give protection tp his client, to assist him with lii« 
advice and fortune, to plead for him before the 
judge, and Uy rescue him from every opprossiom 
On the other hand, the client attached himself to 
the interests of his patron ; assisted him, if poor, 
to portion his daughters, to pay his debts, or hi» 
ransom, if he were taken prisoner: he was to fol- 
low him on every service of danger ; whenever he 
stood candidate for an office, he was obliged to 
give him his suffrage ; and was prohibited from 
giving testimony in a court of justice if his evidence 
affected the welfare of his patron. These recipro- 
cal duties were held so sacred, that, those wiio vio- 
lated them were ever after held infamous, and ex- 
cluded from the protection of the laws: so thit 
hence in effect, all that was left the people, was 
only the power of choosing what patron they should 
obey. In a nation, however, so barbarous and 
fierce as the first Romans, it was politic to con- 
centrate power, and to enforce obedience, as tho 
only means of promoting public or private happi* 
ne8s» 

The 
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The first care of the new king, was to humanise 
Ills subjects, by a belief in supernatural agency. 
The precise form of their worship is unknown ; 
but the greatest part of the religion of that age con- 
nived in a firm reliance upon the credit of their 
sootFisajers*, . who pretended, from observations 



• As we Fhajl frequently have occasionj^ in the course of 
tliit history, to speak of augurs, and auspices, or soothsayers, 
if Afy not be improper to give some account, in this place, of 
tbat kind of divination. • The art of divination, and foretel- 
ling fnture events, by the flight, chirping, or motions of birds, 
came from the Chaldeai)s to the Greeks, from them to the 
Strurians, and from the £trurians to the Latins and Roman?, 
The name of aogur is derived by some at avium gestu ; by 
ethers ah avium garritu \ that is, either from the motion and 
actions, 4>r from the chirping and chattering, of birds. As 
Horaulu^ himself was well versed in this art, after he had 
divided the city into three tribes, he appointed an augur for 
each fribc. A fourth was added some time after; probably 
by Servins Tullius, who increased the tribes. These four 
were all chosen out of the patricians > but Ip the year of 
Home 454, at the solicitation of the tribtmes, five person* 
were added to the college, elected out of the common people ; 
and, in the year 672, Scylla increased their number to fifteen. 
The eldest of these presided tfver the rest, and was honoured 
with the title of Magister Cellegii. Their office, which we 
find comprised in the augural l&w mentioned by Tully, waa 
to interpret dreams, oracles, prodigies, &c. and to tell 
whether axjy action should be fortunate or prejudicial lo ^ 
particular person5, or to the whole statel Thus they were 
the interpreters of the will of thg gods, with respect to tlie - 
making war or peace ; and all were obliged to obey them in 
so important an article. 

As to the auspices they were so called ab oris ospieicndis, 
fkxaX Is, from looking on the altars. The R(fman auspices 
were all taken at first from 'Etruria, where their art was in 
great repute; but afterwards the senate ordered twelve of the 
sons of the chief men in Rome to be sent into that couYitry, lo 
learn there the rites and ceremonies of the Etruscan religion, 
cf which the science was the chief part. TUc bxiSASL^'*"?^ ^^S. \\\^ 
C 2 ^wixj^^^"* 
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on the flight of birds and the entrails of beasts, to 
direct ihe present, and to dive into futurity. This 
pious fraud, originating in the first instance from 
Ignorance, soon became a most useful machine in 
the hands of government. Romulus, hy an ex- 
press law, commanded, that no election should be 
made, nor any enterprise undertaken, without 
first consulting the soothsayers. With equal wis- 
dom he ordained, that no new divinities should be 
introdttced into public worship ; that the priest- 
hood should continue for life ; and that none shdald 
be eligible to this office before the age of lift j. He 
forbade them to mix fable with the mysteries of their 
religion ; and^ that they might be qualt6ed to teach 
others, he ordered that they should be the l>i$torio- 
graphers of the times. These regulations are so 
judicious, that they reflect honour on the legisla-' 
live talents of Romulus, 

Of his other laws we have few fragments 
remaining. From these, however, we learn, that 
"wives were forbidden, upon any pretext whatso- 
ever, to separate from their husbands; while, xm 
the contrary, the husband was empowered to re- 
pudiate the wife, and even to put her to death, 
with the consent of her relations, if she were der 
tected in adultery, in attempting to poison him, 
in making false keys, or even in having drunk too 
much wuie. His laws relative to children and 
their parent* were still more severe ; the father 



auspices was to look upon the sacred victims^ and hy them 
to tbrerel the success of any enterprise. They took their ob- 
serrntions from the victims "beforethey were cut up; from 
their entrails after they were cut up; from the flame that osffd 
to rise while they were burning ; and lastly, frora^ the floor, 
hran^ fraukiucense, wine, or wattr, used m the sacrifice. 



had 
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had an enlire power over his offspring, both of 
fortune and life ; he coiild sell them or imprison 
them at any period of their lives, or in any stations 
to which they might have arrived. The father 
might also expose his children, if born with any 
deiormities, having previously communicated his 
intentions to his five nearest kindred. The^ law- 
giver seemed more humane even to his enemies ; 
for his subjects were prohibited from killing them 
after they had surrendered, or even from selling 
thera : his ambition aimed only at diminishing the 
luimber of his foes by converting them into friends. 
After having exerted himself to increase his sub- 
jects, and to regulate them by laws, he next gave 
orders to ascertain their numbers. The whole 
amounted to but three thousand foot, and about as 
many hundred horsemen, capable of bearing arms. 
These, therefore, were divided equally into three 
tribes, and to each he assigned a different part of 
the city. £^ch of these tribes again was subdi- 
vided into ten curia?, or compapies, consisting of 
a hundred men, with a centurian tocommana it; 
a priest denominated curio to perform the sacri- 
fices; and two of the principal inhabitants, called 
Duumviri, to distribute justice. According to the 
number of curiae he divided the lands into thirty 
parts, reserving, besides, one portion for public 
uses, and another for religious ceremonies. The 
simplicity and frugality of the times will b,e besC • 
understood by observing, that a citizen was not 
aHowed above two acres of ground for his own 
subsistence. Of the horsemen already mentioned, 
ten were chosen from each curia : these were 
particularly appointed to surround the person of 
the king in battle ; of them his guard was com- 
posed ; and from their alacrity in war, or from 
' c 3 \»v;>x«w^ 
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some other circumstance coi>ne<tetl with their e«-' 
tablishmeiit, they wefe called celeres, a word 
equivalent to light horsemen in ouf language. 

A government thus wisely instituted, it majr 
well be supposed, hiduced numbers to claim its 
protection ; each day indeed added to its strength ; 
multitudes flocked io from all the adjacent towns ; 
aiKl it seemed to want only w^men to perpetuate 
its duration. In this exigence, Romulus, by the 
advice of the senate, sent deputies to the Sabines^. 
his neighbours, entreating their alliance, and, up- 
on the terms of intermarriages, offering to cement 
the most strict confederacy with them. The Sa- 
bincd, who were then considered as the most war* 
like people of Italy, rejected the proposition with 
disdain ; and some even added raillery lo the refu* 
sal, demanding, why, as he opened a sanctuary 
for fugiiivc slaves, why he had not made another 
for prostitute women? This uncourtcous answer 
roused tlie indignation of the Romans; and the 
king, to gratify their resentment, and at the same 
time lo people his city, resolved to obtain by force 
. what was denied to entreaty. For this purpose^ 
he proclaimed a feast, in honour of Neptune, 
throughout the neiglibouring villages, and made 
the most magnificent preparations for jts solemni- 
zation. The Sabines, as he had expected, were 
amor.g the foremost to be spectators, bringing 
their wivep and daughters to share the pleasures 
oUhe sight. The inhabitants of many of the neigh- 
bouring towns attended ; and all were received by 
the Romans widi marks of the most cordial hospi- 
tality. In the mean time the games began ; and 
while the strangers were intent upon the spectacle, 
a number of the Roman youth rushed among ihem 
with diawn swords^ seized the youngest and mo't 

bta'.uilul 
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d carried them off by violence. 
In vain the parents protested against this breach ot 
hospitality ; in vain the virgins at fir«;t opposed the 
attempts of their ravish ers ; perseverance and car- 
resses obtained those favours which timidity at first 
denied ; so that the betrayers, from being objects 
of aversions, soon became the partners of their 
dearest affections. 

But though the ladies in general vi'ere soon re- 
conciled to their resolute lovers, their parents 
highly resented the affront. The citizens of Ce- 
cina, Antemnae, and Crustuir.inum, >^'ere the first 
who resolved to revenge the common cause, which 
the Sabin6s seemed loo dilatory in pursuing These, 
by making separate inroads, became a more easy 
conquest to Romulus, who first overthrew the Ce- 
cinenses, slew their king Acron^ in single combat, 
and made an offering of the Royal spoils to Jupiter 
Feretrius, on the same spot where the capitoi was 
afterwards built. The Antemnates and Crustumi- 
nians shared the same fate; their armies were 
overthrown, and their cities taken. The con- 
queror, however, made a very merciful use of his 
victory; for, instead of destroying the natives or 
ilieir towns, he only placed frontier colonies of Ro- 
mans in them, to repress more distant invasions. 

Tatius, king of Cures, a Sabine city, was the 
last, although the most formidable, who under- 
took to revenge the disgrace his country had suf- 
fered. He entered the Roman territories at the 
head of twenty-five thousand men; and added 
.stratagem to a superiority in forces. Tarpeia^ 
daughter to the commander of the Capitoline hill, 
happened to fall into their hands, as she went without 
the avails of the city to fetch water. Upon her he 
prevailed, by large promises, to betray otio oC t.l\^ 
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gates to his army. The reward she engaged for, 
was, what the soldiers Wore on their arms, by which 
•he meant their bracelets. Tbej, however, either 
mistaking her meaning, or detesting her perfidy, 
threw their bucklers upon her as they entered^ and 
crushed her to death. The Sabines oeing thus pos- 
sessed of the Capitoline, had the advantage of con- 
tinuing the war at their pleasure ; ^nd tor some 
time only slight encounters passed between them 
and the Romans. The tediousness of this contest, 
however, began to exhaust both parties ; so that 
each wished, but neither would stoop to suo tor 
peace. A desire of peace often prompts the most 
vigorous exerlions in war : both sides resolving to 
terminate their differences by a decisive action, a 
general engagement ensued, which was renewed 
for several days, with almost equal success. Both 
armies contended for all that wns valuable in life, 
and neither coul«i think of submitting. In the val- 
ley, between the Capiloline and Quirnal hills, the 
last engagement was fought between the Romans 
and the Sabines. Tl^e battle was general, and the 
slaughter prodigious, when the attention of both 
sides was suddenly turned from the scene of hor- 
ror before them, to another infinitely more interest- 
ing to humanity. The Sabine women, who had 
been carried off by the Romans, were seen with 
their hair loose and their ornaments neglected, in- 
terposing between the combatants, regardless of 
their own danger, and only solicitous for that of 
their parents, their husbands and their children. 
" If (cried they) you are resolved upon slaughter, 
*' turn your arms upon us, since we only are the 
" cause of your animosity. If ai.y must die, let 
" it be us ; since if our parents or our husl^ands 
V fallj we xnust in either case be miserable in sur- 

*' viving 



f viving them/' A spectacle so moving was irre- • 

sistible: both sides, for a while* as if by mutual 
impi^lse, let fall their weapons, and beheld the 
distress in silent amazement. The tears and in- ^ 
treaties of their wives and daughters at leiigth pre- ^ 

vailed : an. accommodalion ensued^ by which k 
w^ agreed, that Romulus £^nd Tali us should reign 
joiiUly in Rome, with equal power and prerogali v»; 
that an hundred Sabines should be, admitted into 
the senate; that the city should still retain its forenei 
name* but tliat the citizens should be called Qui- 
rites, a naipe^ till then^^ peculiar to the Sabines ; 
and that both nations being thus united, such of the 
Sabines as were inclined, should be admitted to en« 
ioy ^i^ thp. prp ileges, of denizens in Rome. Thu3 
' everjf storm which seemed to threaten this growing 
empire, sei^ved only to increase its vigour. Th« 
soldiers of that army, which in the morning had , ^ 
resolved upQn its destrnction, cable in the evenings ) 

with joyj, to be enrolled, fimong the number of its 
citizei^. Rpm^^a ^>y bis dominions and his sub^ 
jects increased by mo[re than haUj in the space of 
a few i)our^} and» as if fortune meant «very way 
to assist his ambition, Tatius^, his partner In the 
government, was killed about ,five years after by ) 

the Lavinians, in revenge for having protected 
some, of his dependents, who had plundered them ». ^ 
and slain thair ambassadors ; so that by this acci- 
dent Romulus once more saw himself sole monarch 
in tiieenmire he liad founded. 

Rome Deing greatly strengthened by this new v ^ 

accession of power, began to grow formidable to 

• During tlie co-reign of Tatius, the equestrian order, or - ; 

intermediate link between the patriciani andtheijlebeian*, 
appeals to have been instituted. 

Ler 
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her neighbours ; and it may be supposed, that 
pretexts for war were not wanting, when prompt* 
ed by jealousy ori.one side, and by ambition on the 
other. FijJenae and Cameria, two neighbouring 
cities, Were Subdued and taken. Veii, also, one of 
the most powerful states of Etruria, shared nearly 
the same fete ; after two fiefce engagements thej 
sued for peace and a league, which was gcanten 
on condition of giving up seven small towns on the 
Tiber, their salt-pits near that river, andasuffi* 
cient number of hostages. 

Elevated by success, the conqueror enlarged his 
views. From being contented with those Umits 
•which had been wisely assigned tdliis power, he 
began to affect absolute sway, and to control the 
J!aws to which he had formerly professed implicit 
obedience. The senate particularly resented 'hir 
arrogant conduct,- as they fouiid theinsdves used 
only as instruments to ratify his mandates. We 
are not t,old, however, the precise means which 
they employed to rid themselves of the tyrant : 
some say that he was torn in pieces in the senate^ 
house ; others, that he disappeared while reviewr- 
ing his army : certain it is, that, from the secrecj 
of the fact, and the concealment of the body, they 
took occasion to persuade the multitude, that he 
was taken up into heaven : thus, the man whom 
tliey could not bear as a king, for political reasons^ 
they ivere contented to worship as a God. 

Romulus reigned thirty-seven years, and after 
his death had a temple dedicated to him, under the 
name of Quirinus : Pr<5culus, one of the senator^ 
solemnly aflirming, that he had rerappeared to him, 
and desired to be invoked by that title. - . - 

In the character of this prmce we find an assem* 
blage of great and base qualities. He was jem- 



pcralc, brave, and politic; but irascible, proud, 
^nd cunning. The latter quality, inde^d^ probably, 
enableclhim to accomplish such great designs; to 
profit by the prejudices and partialities of his ad- 
herents ; and to turn even the errors of his enemies 
to his own advantage. In a word, he seems to 
have been admirably iitted for the important part 
he performed ; and while we contemplate tie 
mighty fabric of empire, of which he laid thefoui- 
dation, it is impossible not to regard him with some 

degree of enthusiasm. _/.-- ^^^J*' i^fi^^ih*' 

At this period Rome had become a pow- ^fc 
erful state ; her forces ngw amoimiing to 7li. 
forty-six thousand foot and a thousand horse. 
As Romulus left no heir, it was dii!icult to unite 
so great a concourse of different subjects in obe- 
dience to one governor : in fact, the city seem^ 
ed greatly divided in the choice of* a succestor. 
The Sabines were anxious to have a king chosbn 
firom (heir body ; but the Romans would not con- 
sent to advance a stranger to the throne. In this 
perplexity the senators undertook to supply the 
place of a king, by (aldng the government, each 
of them in turn, for five days; and during that 
time, enjoyiiig all the honours and alUhe privileges 
of royalty. This interregnum continued a whole 
year, when the plebeians, who saw that this me- 
thod of transferring power was only multiplying 
their masters'^ insisted upon altering that mode of 
government, allowing the senate the power, either 
of nominating a king, or electing annual masis* 
trate& from among their nui?)ber. The senate thus 
driven to air election, for some time debated upon 
the proper forn^, till at length, it waa agreed, that 
the party yi^hich elected, should nopioate from the 
bod^ of the other, so that the new kbg would hav^. 

equal 
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cqiial altachments (6 botli ; to t!ie one as li!S coun- 
trymen, to. the other as his electors. In conse- 
quence of this determination, (he choice being left 
to the Roman part of the senate ; they pitched up- 
on Numa Pompilius, a Sabine ; and their nomina- 
tion, which the event proved to be most judicious, 
. was received with universal approbation by the 
rest 6f ihe senate and the people. 

Niima Poinpilius, who was now about fortyv 
had long been illustrious for piety, justice, mode- 
ration, and an exemplary life. He was skilled 
in all the learning and philosophy of the Sabines, 
and lived at Cures, content with a private fortune, 
and unambitious of public honours, though th.e 
son-in-law of king Tatius. Itvvai not, therefore, 
without reluctance that he accepted the dignity 
which was conferred, upon Irim ; he for some time, 
indeed, obstinately refused it ; but, at length, at 
the request of his father, and the persuasion of llie 
ambassadors who were sent to him from Rome, Ire 
consented to accept the delegated power. Hit 
acceptance produced such joy, that the people 
seemed not so much to receive a king as a king- 
dom ; and they certainly did not over-rate the 
merits of their choice. No monarch could be more 
proper for -them than Numa, at a conjuncture 
when the government was composed of various 
petty slates lately subdued, and but ill united 
among thf-m '.elves : they wanted a master who 
could, by his institutions and his precepts, soften 
Iheir fierce dispositions, and by his example inspire 
them with a love of religion and virtue. Under 
Numa, therefore,' the people ^oon became liaore 
submissive and social-; but whut-gave theni still 
greater force, if considered in the light ofcouquer- 
ois^ was the. spirit of refi|Wn,*''wlrfl:h' he implanted 
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among them : ftx, what could resist the greatest 
valour, when irepelled by the most profout^d super* 
stition ? ' . * 

In the reign of Numa, it is wit!i sincere plea^ 
sure we have to contempkle only the pacific vir* 
tues, which are always^ most honourable to a lcing> 
and >nQ08t beneficial to -his people. The whole 
time of this .good man was^pent in inspiring 
his subjects with a love, of pietj^ and a veneration 
for the gods. He built many new temples 5 he 
instituted, feasts ; and* the sanctity of his life garfe 
him .credit sufficient to persuade his people, that hfe 
had a particular correspondence with the goddess n 
Egeria. By her pretended ^dvice he built the 
temple 'of Janus*, which was to be shut in 
tithe of peace, and open in war : he ordained veW- 
tal virgins, who had very great privileges allowed' 
them, such as that of being preceded by the fasces 
or ensigns of royal power, and of pardoning male- 
factors, in case of an accidental meeting' f he in- 
stituted pontiffs, and: enrolled himself among the 
number ; he founded the orders df the Salian and 
Fecial priesthood, the. one to preserve the sacred 
shields called Andliai : w-hid^ he pretended had 
dropped down from heaven, and which, while re- 
maining in Rome, the city,: as k was said, could 
never be -taken j the other to judge of the equity 
of war, and to proclaim it wjth great ceremony. 

For the encouragement of -agriculture, he divid- 
ed those lands, whisch RxAticikis had gained in war, 
among the low^r onders of Ibe people ; he softened 
the rigour of. the )aws^ Vlihidl bis predecessors had 

•- Jazias was rtJptesthted Vhh twt) faces lookiiig difFerent- 
•vays, emblenwtticr o^ Ibat pMdint foresright and retrospect 

t •• * o instituted 
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instituted with regard to parents and children ; 
making it unlawful for a father to sell his son after 
marriage ; because he thought it unjust^ that a 
woman who had married a freeman, should be 
constrained to live with a slave. He regulated the 
kalendar, and abolished the distinction between 
■Romans and Sabines* by dividing the people ac- 
cording to their several occupations, and blending 
them mtoone mass. By these means, both nations 
Were brought to a perfect union*. Thus having ar- 
rived at the age of, eighty-three years, and having 
4reigned forty-three in profound peace, and the ex- 
. ^ "ercise of the best and mildest virtues, he 
665, died, ordering his body to be buried in one 
stone coffin, contrary to the custOi'^i of the 
-times, and his books of ceremonies, which conslt- 
ed of twelve in Latin and as many in Greek, to 
be buried by his side^ in another. These were 
taken up about four hundred years after ; and be- 
cause it was thought impious to communicate the 
mysteries they contained to the public, they were 
burnt by order of the senate. 

In whatever light we regard the character of 
Numa, he is entitled to the highest praise, though 
his actions afford little scope for the historian, and 
display nothing to dazzle and confound the unre- 
flecting multitude. But, if it be the duty of a king 
to promote the happiness of his subjects by pre- 
serving them in peace, and the enjoyment of fiee- 
. dom ; -Numa deserves the highest panegyric ; and 
in our estimation, will ever be the purest model 
for imitation that antiquity produced. The death 
of this patriot king was as sincerely lamented, as if 
every iiidividual under his government had lost his 
dearest friend or his nearest relation. The sove- 
reign power now »gaia devolved oposi the senate^ 

wi4 
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and continued till. the people elected Tullus Hosti- 
-liusfor their king, which choice had also the con- 
currence of the other part of the constitution . This 
monarch, grandson to a noble Roman, who had 
fbrmerly signalised himself against theSabines^ was 
every way unlike his predecessor, being entirely 
devoted to war, and more fohd of enterprise than 
even the founder of the empire had been ; . so that 
he was gT^d of any pretext ibr leading ins forces 
to the (iGbA. » 

The Albans were the first people who gave him 
an opportunity of indulging his favourite incJina- 
.tions. Two neighbouring states, both eager for 
> war, and, both in some meas\ire subsisting by plun> 
. der, ca,n never be at a loss to^colour jLhe violence 
. of a fir?t agression, A few Romaa shepherds had, 
it (eems, jcommitted an inrpad upon the territories 
.of Aiba ; a number of Alban shepherds made re- 
prisals upon them ; amb^sadors were. sent. from 
each state, complaining of the injury ; no r^reas 
was given, and a forma] war was declared 09 both 
sides, which neither would bear the bhmie of having 
provoked. There were indeed strong reasons to 
.make^ these two states unwilling to come to an 
open rupture; they were descended from the same 
original, and the ties of consanguinity still held 
njany of them united. There were, also, some 
neighbouring states, enemies to both, that only 
sought an opportunity of falling upon them. 

With these dispositions, ^ and after some delays, 
the Roman and Alban forces at length met, about 
Ave miles from Rome, prepared to decide (be fate 
of the two kingdoms. The two armies- were for 
some time drawn out in array, awaiting the signal 
to begin, both impatient to remove the dreadful 
suspence which kept them from d^th or victory 
D 2 ' But 
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But an unexpected proposal from the Albangeneral 
suspended the onset; for, stepping in between 
both armies, he offered the Romans a choice of 
deciding the dispute by single combat ; adding, 
tliat the side, whose champion was overcome, 
•hould submit to the other ad conqueror. A pro- 

Sosal like this suited the impetuous temper of the 
loman king, and was embraced with joy by his 
subjects, each of whom hoped, that himself should 
be chosen to fight the cause of his country. Many 
valiant men offered themselves, but could not be 
accepted to the exclusion of others, till, at last, 
chance suggested a remedy. There wcsre atthi^t 
time three patriotic "brothers in each army : those 
-of the Romahs were called Horatii, and th^ Albatls 
Curiatii, all remarkable fo^ their Courage, strengtB, 
and activity \ to them it was resolved to commit 
the management of the combat. When the pre- 
vious ceremony of oaths and protestations, binding 
the army of the vanquished party to submit to that 
of the victorious, was over, the combataifts were 
led forth, amidst the encouragements, the prayers, 
and the shouts of their country. They were re- 
minded of their former atchievements ; they were 
•admonished, that their fathers, their countrymen, 
artd even the gods, were spectators of their 
prowesF. When the people, however, expected 
to see them rush to the eombat ; they dropped their 
arms, and embraced each other with all the marks 
of the most tender friendship. At length, warmed 
with the importance of the cause, the champions 
engaged ; and each totally regardless of his own 
safety, sought only ihe destruction of his opponent. 
The spectators, in horrid silence, trembled at every 
blow, and burned to sliare the danger, till at length 
victory, which had hitherto been doubtful, appear- 
ed 
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ed to declare against the Romans : in con sterna* 
tion they beheld two of their champions lying dead 
upon the plain« and , the three Curiatii, being all 
wounded, slowly endeavourinjgf to pursue the sur-. 
vivor, who seemed by flight to elude their fury. - 
Tlie Alban army, iinable to suppress their joy, 
raised a loud acclamation, while the Romans in- 
wardly cursed the cowardice of him whom they 
saw in circumstances of such baseness. Soon, 
however, thej began tq alter their sentiments^ 
when they perceived that his flight was only pre* 
tended, in order to separate his antagonists, whom 
he Vas unable to oppose united ; for quickly after 
stopping his course, and turning upon the nearest 
pursuer^ he laid him dead at his feet : the second 
brother, advancing to assist him who was fallen, 
shared the same fete: and now there remained but 
the la«!t Curiatius to conquer, who, fatigued and 
disabled with his many wounds, slowly came up 
to offer an easy victory. He was slain almost 
without resistance ; and Alba subnijlted to Rome. 

Such an atchievement, attended too with such 
signal eflfects, deserved every honour Rome could 
bestow. But, to the disgrace of the conqueror, 
the hand which in the morning was exerted to 
save, his country, was before night embr^ied in thfs 
blood of a sister." Returning triumphant from. the 
field, it raised his indignation to beliold. Her bathed 
in- tears, and lamenting the loss of her lover, one 
of the Curiatii, to whom she >vas betrothed. Kut, 
upon seeing the vest vvhich she had made for her 
lover, among his spoib, she became so violent ill 
Jier upbraidings, that he was transported with 
passion, and slew her in a rage. This action 
greatly displeased the senate, and drew on him 

UiQ condensation of the magistrates^ ^^f: ^® ^^^ 
p3 * ^^i'ciNNsA, 
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pardonefd by the people ; thoDgh bis laurels were 
for ever tarnished. . ... 

Matters being rn'lhis pbs(iire, Hpslilius resolved 
to avail himself of the late victorj, by confirming 
the submission ofAFtfaj'-^nd taking the proper 
steps to quell the insolence bf the inhabitants of 
Fidenae and Veii, who had been making prepa- 
rations to shake off their subjection. His designs 
w^re crowned with success in both , undertakings, 
A victory over the^ Veii restraihed' their attempts 
for some time. And, as to the Fidehatei?, having 
convicted Melius SufFetlus theiV general, of trea- 
son, he caused him to bfc torn to pieces by horses. 
Finally, to prevent future revolts, he utterly <ie- 
molished the city Of Albd, and transplanted its in- 
habitants to Rome, many of whom he admitted 
into the senate. 

• Without pausing, he next turned his arms 
against the Sabines, over whom he gritted a. signal 
victory by mean's of his, Cavalry, Which the enemy 
were incapable of withstanding. Thus every new 
war, seemed but to add strength arid rfiimbers to 
that of Rome. No sooner was the war with tlie 
Sabines over, than the king commenced another 
with the Latins, which nevertheless was' managed 
but slowly on b6th' sides ; no .battle betii^ fought, 
tior'lany <!owri tstken, except MedalKaf,'. Wiich had 
formerly been obi fged to accept a Roman colony, 
and was now permitted te be plundered, as an 
lexample to prevent like defection in others. This 
war lasted during the rest of the reign of Tultni 
the latter part of which was clouded with terrors 
from pretended pfodigies, while the king saw hh 
people afflicted with a real famine, which it was 
not in his power to relieve. He died, after a war- 
Me, and therefore turbulent, rtighoftfciriy-two 

* ' ' . f year*.. 



yearis, some ^y by lightnH>g, together wUh hi* • 
.whole family ; others, .-with more probability, by 
assassination ;. and that -the fire which consumed 
his palace was kindled to conceal the crime. 

Atler a short interregnum, Ancus Mar- ., 
tins, the grandson of Nurn^, was elected ^^C. 
king by the people, and the choice was af- 
terwurds confirmed by the senate. . As this 
monarch was a lineal descendant from Numa, he 
seemed to make him the greatand deseryj^jd object 
of his imitation. Indeed he was by natureincapa- 
blc qfi^ making any considerable figure in peri^onal^ 
warfare, as he took his name of Anciis, from ihjs. 
crookedness of one of his arms, which he wasinca-- 
pable of extending: however, he made up this. 
defect by the most diligent application U) all the 
arts of peace. He revived the sacred ceremQniea 
which had fallen into disuse ; he endeavoured to, 
|>ersuade the people, that the .calamities which, 
lately befel them and bis predecessor, were owing 
to a neglect of the gods ; he took every occasion 
to encourage his subjects to return to the arts of 
agriculture, and to repress the love of military 

J'hese institutions and precepts, hovveyer, werQ 
considered by the neighbouring, powers as marks 
xather of cowardice tlian of wisdom. The Latins 
therefore began to make, incursions upon his tepri^ 
tories ; and by theijF otitragas, in some measure^ 
forced iiim into a war. But in this he still support- 
ed liis character, arid previously sent an herald to 
state its grounds. This Officer assuming a peculiar 
dress, and with a javelin headed willi iron in his 
hand, went to the confine;^ of the enemy, solemnly 
proclaimed war, and thcjn, flung his weapon into 
Iheir territoue*^. >vith all the force he was able. 
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The success of this war was equal to its justice; 
Ancus conquered the Latins^ destroyed their cities, 
removed their inhabitants to Rome, and increased 
his territories by the addition of part of theii 'r. He 
quelled, also, an insurrection of the Veii, the 

_Pidenates, and the Volsci and obtained a second 
triumph over the Sabines. . 

But hi;!, victories over the ei^emy werealljeclipsed 
by his pacific arts at home, in raising temples, forti- 

' fying the city, building a prison for malefactors, 
and forming a sea-port at the mouth of the Tiber, 
called Ostia, by which he secured to his sirbjects 
the trade of that river, and of the salt-pits adjacent. 
"Nor was he less careful in encouraging strangers 
to settle at Rome: the privileges w.hich tjiey ob- 
tained, and the justice which was administered 
equally to all, brought ' numbers of the- most re- 
spectable persons from different parts of Italy; 
who not only increased the riches of his subjects, 
but contributed still niOre to civilise them. A mong 
others of this quality was Lucumo, who afterwards 
took the name of Tarquinius, and became his suc- 
cessor in the kingdom by the name of Lucius Tar- 
quinius. This stranger, who was a. person of 
great accomplishments, as well as of large posses- 
sions, was ' very honourably treated by Ancus, 
who probably was prejudiced in his favour by an 
offer Tarquinius had made of depositing all his 
fortune in the treasury for public uses. He was, 
therefore, elected into the senate, and appointed 
guardian to the two sons of Ancus, who, having 
enriched his subjects, and beautified thfe city, died, 
after a glorious reign of twenty-four years. 

Lucius Tarquinius Priscus, who was ^ q 
thus appointed guardian to the sons of the g^o* 
{ate king, took Oie suraame of Tarquinius, ' ■ 

froQi 
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from the city of Tarquinia^ the place of his forn^ec 
residence. His father w^s a merchant of CorintU, 
who had acquired, considerable wealth by trade, 
and had settled, in Italy upoa account of sonae 
troubles at home. His son Lucumo^whp inherited 
his fortune, married a woman of family in the city 
ofTarquinia; and ashis birth, profession, ai)d coun- 
try, wece contemptible in the eyes, of the nobles of 
the place, he, by 4iiii wife's persuasions, removed to 
Rome, where merit only was entitled to distinction^ 
On nis way thither, say the historians, as he ap- 
proached the city-gate^ . an eagle, stooping fromi 
above, took off his hat, ancl^ flying round his chariot 
for some time with much noise, put. it on kgain* 
This, his wife Tanaquil, who; it. seems, was skilled 
in augury, interpreted as a-presi^e^ tliat he shouM 
one day wear the droVvn ; and perhaps it was this 
ch-cnmstance whidh ^rstfired his ambitipp to obtaia 
it : accordingly, being possessed of gres^t -rich^lw 
all his actions and expences seemed to aim at 
popularity.^ .His elegant address,, his /i;^.quent in- 
vitations, .anid the many benefits he conibffed^ gaixjb- 
ed the esteem, and aidmiration of a people, who ^ 
were- yet.unskillod in the arts of intrigue, and natu- 
rally captivated w ith the appearance of generosity. 
On the- death of Ahcus^ the. kingdom,, as usual, 
devolving upon the senate, Tarquin exerted all his 
influence lo set aside the children ©f the: late king^ 
and to obtain the crowa for himself. For 'this pur* 
pose, upon the day aj> pointed for election, he con* 
trived to have the y<mng princes sent out of th? 
city; and, inaspeedi.to tfele people, in which he 
urged his friendship liar them, the fortune Iv? had 
spent, and his knowledge of their government, 1)9 
otTered himselt for their king. A 4 this harangue 
reflected only -the image "of trutli, it produced the 
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desired effect, and the people, "with one consent, 
elected him their sovereign. 

A lungdora thus obtained by intrigue was, not- 
withstanding, governed wfth equity. In the be- 
ginniijg of his reign, that he might gratify his 
friends, he added a hundred members to the senate ; 
increasing its numbers to three hundred. He like- 
wise added tliree to the vestal virgins, heretofore 
only four, and laid the foundations of an amphi- 
theatre for the combats of men and beasts, which 
were afterwards carried to a horrid excess. The 
first shows, however, were only horse-racing and 
boxing; in which .men, hired for that purpose 
jRrom Etruria, fought with gauntlets for a prize. 
Bui 4hese simple and comparatively innocent exhi- 
bitions gradually gave way to others of a more cru- 
el and sanguinary nature, till, in a later age, two 
thousand gladiators were seen at once expiring, or 
dead tipion the stage ! 

It Was not long, however, before these peaceful 
pursuits were- interrupted by the • inroads of his 
restless neighbours, particularly the Latins, over x 
whom he triumphed, and forced them to beg a 
peace. He then turned his arms against the Sa-^ 
bines, who had risen once more, and had passed 
over the river Tiber upon a bridge of boats, in or- 
der to plunder the Roman territories, and, if possi- 
ble, to sack the city. Tarquin came up with them 
on the banks of the river; and setting fire to a 
large heap of wood that lay by its* side, ordered it 
to be thrown in. The burning • wood, floating 
down the stream, set fire to the enemy's bridge, 
and intercepted their retreat. Nor did he permit 
them to take measures for opposing him ; but at- 
tacking them with vigour, routed their army ; so 
that many, who escaped the sword, were drowned 

in 
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in altcmpting to cross over, while their bodies and 
armour, floating doyvn to Rome, brought news>of 
the victory, even before the messengers could ar* 
rive that were sent to announce this agreeable 
event. . 

Tarquin, resolving not ta give the Sabines time 
to recover from this defeat, followed them into 
their own country; where, by another victory, he 
obliged them to sue for peace, which they obtain- 
ed^ at the expence of a considerable part of their 
territories, and of Coliatia, a large city, five miles 
east of Rome. These conquests were fdllowed 
by several advantages over the Latins^ from whom 
he took many towns> though without gaining any 
decisive victory, v 

Tarquin, having thus forced his enemies into 
submission, was resolved to guard his .subjects 
from habits of indolence. He undertook several 
public works for the convenience, and embellish- 
ment of the city. He surrounded it with stronger 
and more extensive walls ; he adorned the forum;, 
or market-place, with porticoes; he made many 
sewers to drain the city, some of which excite the 
admiration of travellers to this day: he improved 
the amphitheatre which his predecessor had. begun, • 
and laid the foundation of the capitol,..whiph, 
however, he did not live to finish. 

In his reign also the augurs increased in reputa-i 
tion; as he found it his interest to promote the su- 
perstition of the people, which was in fact but to 
increase their obedience. Tana^quil, his wife, was 
a great pretender to this art>; but Aceius Naevius 
was the most celebrated .adept in it that was ever 
known in Ron^e. Upon a certain occasion^ Tar- 
quin, being sensible of his want of cavalry, had 
some intentions of doubling their former number \ 
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but he was restrained by the augiir, who declared, 
that it was forbidden by the gods to alter any of the 
instiliitionj^of their fouiwler. The king, as histo- 
rians say, being in d violent passion upon this de- 
claration, resolved to try the augur's skill, and ask- 
ed him, in derision, whether what he was then 
pondering in his- tnind could be effected ? Navius 
having examined hi» auguries, boldly affirmed that 
it mig'ht : " Why then," cries the ting, with an 
insulting' wnile,/* I had thoughts of cutting this 
*vhet-stone with arazor."-^" Cut boldfy,'' replied 
tlic aiigiir ; and the-kiing cut it through according- 
ly *; Whether this was done by collusion does 
not apcpear, but certain it is, Ihat from this time, 
nothing was undertaken in Rome without con- 
sufting the augurs, and obtaining their advice and 
approbation. No assembly was dismissed, nor 
army levied; no battle fought, nor peace restored, 
without referring to the chirping and the (light of 
birds, whichi as it may, be supposed, the augurs 
made to speak whatever language (liey pleased. 

The ambition of Tarquin, not contented with a 
kingdom, tempted him to assume the ensigns of 
royalty also; such as a crown of gold, an ivory 
throne, a Rcept re with an eagle on the top, and 
drobes of purple. It was, perhajw, this splen- 
dour that first raised the envy of ihe late king's 
•sons, who had how for above thirty-seven years 
•quietly submitted to his government. His design, 
'also, of adopting Servius Tullius, his son-in-law, 
for his successor, rtiight have contributed to inflame 
their rosenthi^nt. " Whatever was the cause, they 

♦ This lairacle constantlyjpassed for aothentic at Home-; 
yet Cicero ventured to ridicule it; An esoteric and tin exoteric 
doctrine ww cxuninon among tbiO'.SAQif fit pluios^pbers. 

Q resolved 
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resolved to destroy him ; and, at last, found 
tneans to effect their purpose by hiring two ruf- 
fians, who, demanding to speak with the king,. 
under the pretence tliat they came for justice, 
struck him dead in his palace with the blow of an 
axe. The lictc»rs, however, who waited upon 
the person of the king, seized the murderers, in 
their attempt to escape. These were put to death ; 
but the sons of Ancus, the instigators, found safe- 
ty by flight. 

Thus fell Lucius Tarquinius (surnamed Priscus, 
in order to distinguish him from one of his sudces- 
sors of the same name), at the advanced age of 
eighty years, in the thirty-eighth year of his reign. 
Beingof Greek extraction, he introduced part of the 
polite arts of that country among his subjects ; and, 
though the Romans were, at this period, very far 
from being perfectly civilised, yei they had made 
considerable progress in refinement, in compari- 
son with the surrounding nations."^?^ >j^> .;.^ -^^^^/W' 

The murder of Tarqu in wa^ffe 'Sooner 
A. C. rumoured abroad, than the citizens fan 
573* from every quarter to the palace, to leara 
the truth of the account, or to take vengeance 
oik the assassins. In this tumult, Tanaquil, wi- 
dow of the late king, considering the danger "^sl.e 
must incur, if the conspirators should succeed to 
the crown, and desirous of having her son-in-law 
/for his successor, with great arl, dissembled her 
sorrow, as well as the king's death. She assured 
the people, from one of the windows of the pa- 
kice, that he was not killed, but stunned by the 
blow ; that he would shortly recover ; and tiiat, in 
the mean time, he had deputed his power to Srr- 
vius Tullius, his son-in-law. Servius, according- 
ly, as it had been agreed between them, issuing 

ROME*-!. K ' ^^^^^\ ^m 
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from the palace, adorned with the ensigns of roy- 
alty, and preceded by his lictors, immediately 
proceeded to dispatch some affairs'thftt related to 
the public safety ; still pretending, that he look 
all his instructions from the king. This artifice 
was successfully kept up for some days, till he 
had secured his elevation among the nobles; when, 
the death of Tarquin being pubficly ascertained, 
Scrvius obtained the crown, solely by the se- 
nate's appointment, and without attempting to 
gain the suffrages of the people. 

Scrvius wa^ the son of a bond-woman, who had 
been taken at the sacking of Corniculum, and 
was born when his mother was a slave. While he 
was yet an infant in his cradle, a lambent flame is 
said to have played round his head, which Tana- 
. qui!, with her wonted address, converted into an.- 1 
omen of his future greatness. Impressed \Cith this | 
opinion, she gave him the best education of the 
times, raised him to the honour of being her son- 
in-law, and appointed him, when the king grew 
old, to^ the management of affairs, both foreign 
and domestic. His conduct in this station gain- 
ed him the ^ood-will of the people, and, what he 
valued still more, the esteem of the senate. 

Upon being acknowledged as king, the chief 
object of his care was to increase the power of 
the senat^ by depressing that of the people; an 
enterprise attended with extreme difficulty and 
da^jger. To compass his intention, he was obliged 
to work by st^tagem ; and, by seeming to study 
their interest, bring about a measure that should 
efTecttiaily destroy their authority. The Roman 
citizens had hitherto been taxed singly, and each 
paid an equal share to the necessities of the state. 
This method of contributing to tlie public exi- 
gencies. 
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gencics, he very plausibly pretended, was ex- 
tremely unjust, and proposed one of a more equit- 
able kind, by which every citizen should be tax- 
ed according to his fortune. The populace, who 
were unable to dive into his designs, received his 
project with loud acclamations, and conferred upon 
him a full power of settling tlie taxes as he should 
think proper. To tegin, .therefore, her order- 
ed an exact enumeration to be made of the citizens 
of Rome, their children anB servants, and also a 
just valuation of their estates and substance. Their 
numbers were found to amount to above four- 
score thousand men, capable of bearing arms : — 
a vast increase in^ the space of one hundred and 
seventy-five years, which had elapsed since the 
building of Rome. These he divided into six 
classes ; in the first of wl\ich he comprized the 
body of the senate, the patricians, and all those 
whose fortunes were above eleven hundred thosand 
'pisses, or about three hundred and sixty-six pounds 
of our money; at that time no contemptible for- 
tune. This class he subdivided into fourscore 
centuries, or companies, one half ^f which, being 
composed of the most aged and respectable per-' 
sons, were to remain at home for the defence of 
the city ; the other half, consisting of the youthful 
and vigorous, were to follow the general, and to 
march into the field. Their weapons were a jave- 
lin, a spear,^nd a sword ; their armours a helmet, 
a cuirass, and cuishes of brass. In this class, also, 
were comprised the knights or horsemen, which 
consisted of eighteen centuries, with two more of 
the machinists, who followed the camp. The se- 
cond class, comprehended, in twenty-two centuries 
or companies, those who were worth above seven- 
ty-five thousand asses ; these were accoutred in the 
E 2 same 
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same manner with the first class; only, instead of 
a shield, they carried a target. The third class 
contained, in twenty centuries; of such as were 
•worth fifty thousand asses. The fourth class con- 
sisted of" a similar number of centuries, and was 
composed of such as were worth twenty five thou- 
sand asses. In th& fifth class were thirty centuries;, 
and the qualification was eleven thousand asses; 
these werfe chiefiy employed as slingers and irregu- 
lars in the army. In the last and lowest class there 
"was but one century ; and it seemed to be consi- 
dered as of no advantage to the state, except rear- 
ing children, who might one day be useful. This 
class paid no taxes, and was dispensed with from 
going to war. In all these classes, as in the first, 
a part, consisting of the old men, were ordained 
to remain at home for the defence of the city, and 
the more youthful to fight abroad in the armies. 
Thus the whole number of the citizens was divid- 
ed into a -hundred and seventy-Jferee centuries, each 
commanded by a centurian of distinguished valour 
and experience. 

The citizens being ranked in this manner, were 
next to be taxed, not as forijnerly equally and indi- 
vidually, but by centuries ; each century being 
obliged to suppjy an equal share to the exigencies 
of government. By these means, as the people 
were extremely numerous in the centuries of the in- 
ferior classes, their. quota of taxation was propor- 
tionably small. It cannot indeed be doubled but 
this partial exemption from taxes was highly grate- 
ful to the populace ; but they little considered that 
they were to purchase it at the expence of their 
former power: for it was but reasohable, that, 
as the senators and the rich contributed most to the 
necessities of the state, they should also have the 

chief 
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chief inriuence in managing its concerns. Accord- 
ingly, as they paid their taxes by centuries, it 
was ordained, that they should give their votes, 
. in all public transactions, by centuries also. In de- 
liberations on the affairs of state, each citizen had 
hitherto given his suffrage singly; and the numbers 
of the poor alw^ays carried the vote against the 
power of the rich. But by the regulatiohs of Ser- -^ 
vius, the senate, consisting of a greater numter of 
centuries than were in all the other classes together^ 
novv entirely outweighed them in every decision. 
The plebeians had only the shadow ot authority , 
left ; with which, however, for some ages, they 
seemed content ; until the increasing luxury of the 
times taught one side the abuse of power, and to 
the other, a pride that disdained subordination, 
even to legitimate authority. 

In order to ascertain the increase or decay of his 
subjects and their fortunes, TuUius instituted ano- 
ther regulatioi>, which he called a, lustrum* ; by 
which all the citizens were to assemble in the 
Campus Marti us, in complete armour, and in their 
respective classes, once every five years, there to 
deliver in an exact account of their families and 
fortune. He permitted slaves also to be set free 
by their masters, and caused such as were thus 
manupnitted to be distributed among the lower 
classes of the city. This excited an emulation in- 
the slaves, to deserve well of their masters and the 
public j and tended, with the other regulations of 

* Prom this circumstance, the Romans frequently de- 
signated ^their age by Imtra, or so many periods of five 

. years |j thus, when Horace, in one of his Odes, says *that 
he has passed his eighth lustrum, he means that he was more 
than fprty years oid. V 

• , * 4 ; Servius, 
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Servius, to introduce order, connection, and con- 
fidence intb all the departments of government. 

The king, though in his long reign, chiefly 
employed m settling the domestic policy of the 
state, was, at the same tinie, not inattentive to 
foreign concerns. He overthrew the Etrurians 
in many 'battles, triumphed over them three seve- 
ral times, and conceived reasonable hopes of con- 
cluding his reign in tranquillity and ease. He 
even entertained the generous intention^ of laying 
down his power, ana, having formed the king- 
dom into a republic, to retire into ob^^curity. But 
this noble design was frustrated ere it could be put 
in execution, in a manner now to be explained. 

In the beginning of his reign, Servius Tullius, 
in order to secure his throne by every precaution, 
^had married his two daughters to the two grandsons 
of Tarquin. As he knew that the v\ omen were of 
opposite dispositions, as well as their intended 
husbands, he resolved to check their natural pro- 
pensities, by giving each to«him of a contrary turn 
of temper ; her that was meek and gentle, to him 
that was bold and furious ; her that wa« uilgovern- 
able and proud, to him that was ribmarkabte for a 
contrary character. He supposed, that each would, 
hence, correct the failings of the other, and that 
the mixture yyould be productive only of concord 
and, Jiappiness. The event, however, proved 
othervvise. Lucius, his haughty son-in-law, soon 
grew displeased with the meekness of his consort, 
and placed his affections upon Tullia, his brother 
A runs* wife, who answered his passion with mu- 
tual ardour. As their wishes were ungovernable; 
they soon resolved to break through every restraint 
ti)at prevented their union. Both undertook to 
murdj^r their consorts ^ which having effected ; 

they 
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they were accordingly soon after married. One 
crime ever produces another : i'rom the destruction 
of their consortvS, they proceeded to conspire that 
©f the king. They began by raising factions against 
him; alleging his illegal title to the crown, which 
Lucius claimed as heir to Tarquin. But, Tullius, 
by his prudence and great moderation, defeated 
this design ; and his conduct was universally ap- 
plauded by the senate » and the people; which 
brought Lucius to a leigned repentance, and pror 
chiced a real reconciliation on the part of the king. 
Tullia, however, still urged on her husband's am- 
bition, which was already on fire. He continued 
his intrigues among the senators; attaching the old 
to him, by putting them in mind of their (Obligations 
to his family; andthe young, with gifts for the 
present, anih promises of much greater things up- 
on his coming to the crown. At length, when he 
found them ripe for seconding his views ; he en- 
tered the senate-house, adorned with ail the en- 
signs of royalty ; and placing himself upon the 
throne, began to harangue them upon the obsci^- 
rity of the king's birth, the injustice of his title, 
and such other topics as an unprincipled inti'iguer 
is at no Joss to- find or invent. While he was 
speaking, Ser^^ius entered, attended by a few fol- 
lowers, and seeing his throne thus rudely invaded, 
attempted to push the usurper from his seat. But 
Tarquin, being in the vigour of youth, threw the 
old king down the steps which led to the throne ; 
and some of the conspirator's adherents, being in- 
structed for that purpose, followed the aged mon- 
arch, as he was feebly attempting to get to th« pa- 
lace; and dispatched him by the way; throwing 
his boily, all mangled and bleeding, as a public 
spectacle^ into tl^ street. la thq mean ' 
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Tullia, burning: with impatience for llie event, 
being informed of what her husband had done, 
and resolving to be among the first who should 
salute him as monarch, ordered her chariot to drive 
to the senate-house, where her savage joy petrified 
Ihe humane, and disgusted even the engines of her 
atrocious crimes. But they w^ere still more shocked 
upon her return. As her charioteer approached • 
the place where the body of the old king, her 
father, laid exposed and bloody, the man, terrified 
at the horrid sight, offered to turn another way : 
but this only served to inflame the fierceness of her 
rage: she threw the footstool at his head, and, 
shocking to relate, ordered him to drive over the 
dead body. 

Thi-i was the end of Servius Tullius, a prince of 
eminent justice and napderation, after an useful and 
prosperous reign of forty-four years. Though the 
dominions of Ron^e had been but little increased 
by him; yet its power acquired a stability under his 
government, vyhich far exceeded the transient 
"splendour of an extensive but hasty conquest. In 
a word, no king ever better understood the art of 
making his power subservient tp the happiness of 
-his people ; while his policy disarmed surrounding 
enemies, or converted them into friends or sub- 
jects. 

Lucius Tarquinius, who afterwards ac- 
A.C. quired the surname pf Superbus, or the 
•^29. pfoud, having placed himself upon the tlironc, 
in consequence .of this parricide, resolved to sup^ 
port his dignity with the same violence with which 
it was acquired. Regardless of (he senate or the 
people's approbation, he seemed to claim the crown 
by hereditary right, and refused .th^ ]ate king the 
rights of sepulture^ undec tbe pir^teo^f ^ibbh^^^K 
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an usurper. TIi<? virtuous part of mankind, how- 
ever, looked upon his accession with horror ; ancl 
this act of unexampled and unnecessary cruelty only 
served to confirm their hatred. Conscious of this, 
he ordered all such as he suspected to have been 
attached to Servius to be put to death : and, fear- 
ing the natural consequences of his tyranny, he 
kept a guard of foreign mercenaries round hrs per- 
son, which was ready to execute his orders, how- 
ever cruel or unjust. , 

His chief policy seems to have been to keep tlie 
people alvi ays- employed, either in wars or public 
works by whidi means he diverted their attention 
from his unlawful method of coming to the crown, 
and the manner in which he exercised his authority. 
With this view, fie first marched against the Sa- 
bines, who had refused him obedience, and soon 
reduced them to submission. He next commenced 
a war with the Volsci, which continued for some 
ages after ; and from these he took Suessa Pometia, 
a'considerablc town, about twenty-six miles east 
of Rome. The city of the Gabiigave him much 
more trouble : for, having attempted, with some 
loss, to besiege it, he was obliged to recur to stra- 
tagem, contrary to the usual practice of the Ro- 
mans. To eflectuate his designs, he caused his 
son Sextus to counterfeit desertion, upon pretence 
of barbarous usage, and to seek refuge among the 
inhabitants of the place. There, by artful xom- 
plaints and studied lamentations, he so far excited 
tl>e pity and won on the affections of the people, 
as to be chosen their jgovernor, and soon after ge- 
neral of their army. At first, in every engage- 
ment, he appeared successful, till, at length, find- 
ing himself entirely possessed of the confidence of 
the state, he sent a trusty messenger to his father 
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for instructions. Tajquin made no r^ply ; but 
taking the messei^ger into the garden, he cut down, 
before his face, the tallest poppies. Sextus readily 
under$t()od the meaning of this actiop, and, on 
plausible jpretexts, either destroyed or removed th^ 
principal men of t,he city, oi^ie by one,, still taking 
care to divide their; effects among the people. Th^ 
charms of plunder kept the giddy populace blind to 
their approaching ruin, t^H they found themselves, 
at last, without counsellors or head ; and, in the 
end fell under the power of Tarquin, without even 
?friking a blow. After this, he made a league 
with the JEqm ; and renewed that which had 
been entered into by his predecessor, with the £tru* 
ri^ns. 

But, while engaged in wats a.brQad, he took 
care not to'suffer the people to lar^uish in idleness 
at home. He undertook to build the ca^pitol, the 
foundation of which had been laid in a former 
reign; and -"an extraordinary event contributed to 
hasten the execution of his design. A woman, in 
strange attire, made her appears^nce at J^ome ;^ and 
introducing herself te the king, offered to sell nine 
books which she said were of her own composing. 
Tarquin, a stranger to their value, refused to buy 
.them. Upon this, she departed, and burning 
'three of her books, returned again, demanding the 
same price for the six remaining. Being once 
more despised as an impostor, she again departed ; 
and burning three more, returned with the reniain- 
der, still asking the same price as at first, xar- 
quin, 5urpiised at the inconsistency of her behdvi- 
our.and the persevepanceof her application, con- 
sulted the augurs. T^^Y much blamed him for not 
buying the nine ; and intreated him to purchase the 
three remaining, at whatever -price. The woman, 

says 
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says the historian, after selling and delivering the 
three prophetic volumes, and advising him to pay 
a special regard to their contents, vanished irom 
before him^ and vv'as never after seen. Tarquin 
chose proper persons to keep them, who, ihough 
but'two at first, were afterwards increased to fif- 
teen, under the name of Quindecemviri. These 
sacred books were deposited in a stone chest ; and 
a vault in the newly-designed building was thought 
Ihe most proper place to lodge them in safety ; 
from whicli they were taken only on particular 
emergencies. 'The work was carried on with 
great vigour ; and, as omens and prodigies were 
frequent in this ignorant age, in digging the foun- 
dations, a ftian's head, named Tolus, was said to 
be found, which, though he had been many years 
dead, still bled afresh, as if he .had been newly 
'slain. This prodigy gave the building the name 
of Capitol, (Caput Toli). It was two hundred 
feet Tong, two hundred high, and almost as many 
broad, dedicated to Jupiter, as paramount divinity, 
but containing two temples more, uttder the same 
roof, consecrated to Juno and Minerva. A struc- 
ture so magnificent was, in some measure, an indi- 
cation of the progress of arts in Rome,~ not leS« 
than of piety in the people. 

But pacific pursuits were not sufficient to draw 
ofT the attention of the Romans from the contem- 
plation of the misery they suflTered under this tyrant, 
whose cupidity nothing could escape, who?e in- 
formers swarmed every where, and who forbade 
the people to assemble without his authority, lesl 
they should conspire to emancipate themselves from 
his despotism. Indeed, day after day, he exhibit- 
ed new proofs ofthe tyranny of his government, aitd 
the cruelty of bis disposition. Having been ''*"' 
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- four years employed in building the Capitol, Tar- 
quin found new occupations necessary ; and accor- 
dingly proclaimed war against'the Rululi, upon a 
frivolous pretence of their having entertained some 
malefactors whom he had banished ; and invested 
their chief city Ardea, which lay about sixteen 
miles from Rome. While the army was encamp- 
ed before this place, the king's son, Sextus, wiih 
CoUatinus, a noble Roman, and some others, sat 
drinking together in a tent. Tiic discour^^c hap- 
pening to turn on the beauty and virtue of their 
wives, each roan extolling his own witli singular 
commendations, ColUtinus offered to decide the 
dispute, by putting it to an immediate trial, whose . 
wife should be found possessed of the greatest 
beauty, and most sedulously employed at that very 
hour. Being heated with wine, the proposal was 
relished by the whole company ; and taking horse 
without delay, they posted to Rome, though the night 
was already pretty tar advanced. There they found 
Lucretia, the wife of CoUatinus, not like the other 
women of her rank, spending her time Ih ease and 
luxury, but spinning in . the midst oF her maids, 
and cheerfully portioning out their tasks. Her 
modest beauty, and the easy reception she gave 
her husband and his friends, so charmed them all, 
that they unanimously gave her the preference ; 
and Sextus became so much inflamed with love, 
that nothing but enjoyment would satisfy his cri- 
minal passion. / 

To accomplish his nefarious purpose, he went 
'from the camp to visit her privately a few days 
after, and received the same^kihd treatment which 
he met with before. As the innocence of Lucre- 
( -^ tia kept her blind to any insidious designs, she sat 
down with her guest at $uppcr, and ordered a 
., • chamber 
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rfiamber to be got ready for him in the house. 
Midnight was the time in which this ruffian thought 
it safest to put his guihy intentions in execution. 
Having found means to convey himself into her 
chamber, he approached her bed side wilh a drawn 
sword, and rudely laying his hand ^ipon her bosom, 
threatened her with instant death, if she refused to 
yield to his passion. Lucrelia affrighted out of her 
sleQp, and seeing death so near, was yet inexora- 
ble to his desire, till being told, that, if she would 
not comply, he would first kill her, and then laying 
his ow"n slave also dead by her side, he would re- 
port, tliat he had d^ected and killed them both iu 
the act of adultery ; the terror of infamy was ntore 
powerful than that of death ; she consented to hi'i 
desire, and the next morning the ravisher returned 
to the camp, exulting In his brutal victory. In the 
mean time Lucretia, detesting the light, and re- ^ 
solving not to endure even an involuntary crime, 
sent for her husband Collatinus, and for Spurious, 
her father, to come to her without delay, as an in- 
delible disgrace had befallen the family. They 
instantly obeyed the summons, bringing with them 
Valerius, a kinsman of her father's, and Junius 
Brutus, a reputed idiot, whose father Tarquin had 
murdered, and who had accidentally met the mes- 
senger by the way. Their arrival only served to 
increase Luci^tia's poignant anguish; they found 
her in a state of stedfast desperation, and vainly 
attempted to give her relief by palliating the deed, 
to which she had been forced to be accessary. 
" No! (said she) never shall I find any thing 
" worth living for in this life, after having lost myr 
" honour. You see, my Collatinus, a polluted 
" wretch before you ; one whose person has been 
" the spoil of\inuther, but whose affections were 
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*' never estranged from you. Sexfus, under thir 
" pretended veil of friendship, has this night 
" wrested from me that treasure which death onlj 
" can restore; but iF you have the hearts of mciiy 
'• remember to avenge my cause, and let posterity 
" know, that she who has lost her virtue hftth only 
<* death for her best consolation." So saying, she 
drew a poignard from beneath her robe, and, in- 
stantly plunging it in her bosom, expired witiiout 
a groan. The whole company remained for some 
time in the alternate emotions of sorrow, pity, ad- 
miration, and rage ; Spurious and Collatinus, at 
length, gave vent to their grief in tears : but Sru- 
tus drawing the poignard, reeking from lAicretia'g 
wound, and lifting it up towards heaven "Be 
" witness, ye gods (l>e cried), that frorti this mo- 
" ment I proclaim myself the avenger of i\\e chaste ^ 
*' Lucretia's cause : from this moment E profesj 
" myself the enemy of Tarquin and his lustful 
*' house : from henceforth shall thh life, whife life 
" continues, be employed in opposition to tyranny, 
" and for the 1 appiness and freedom of my dear 
" country." A new amazement seized the hear- 
ers, tb find him, who had heretofore been consid- 
ered as an idiot, now appearing in his real dmrac- 
ter, the friend of justice and of Rome. He ex* 
plained the mystery, adding, that tears and lamen- 
tations were unmanly, when vengeance called 
so loud : and delivering the poignard to the rest, 
imposed the same oath upon them, whic4i he him- 
self had just takenr/'r ^1^/^ y ' I r"/^', '-' \ : 
On this illustrious cnaracter it is'necessary to -ex- 
patiate at somo length, though we find it impos- 
sible to love the man. Junius Brutus w^as the son 
of Marcus Junius, a noble Roman, who wasmnr. 
»ed io tlie daughter of Tarquiniu's Priscusj, and 
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for that reason, through a motive of jealousy, put 
to dcc^tb by Tarquin the Proud. Junius had re- 
ceived an excellent education from his father, and" 
possessed from nalure, strong sense, and an in- 
iBej^ible attac'hment to virtue; but perceiving that 
Tarquin had privately murdered his father and his 
eldest brother, he assumed the behaviour' of a fool, 
in order to escape the same danger ; and thence 
.obtained ihe surname of Brutus. Tarquin,-thinking 
Kis lolly real, despised the man ; and having taken 
possession of iii.s estate, kept him as an idiot in his 
house, merely with a view of making sport for his 
children. It happened, in a time of threatened 
danger, that Brutus was sent with Tarquin's two 
sons to consult the oracle of Delphi, upon the me- 
thods expedient to avert the calamity. The sons 
were pleaded with his company, and laughed to 
$ee him offer his staff at the shrine of Apollo ; 
which, however, was a much more valuable pre- 
sent to the god than their's, as it had been hollowed, 
and then filled with gold. The young men after 
executing their father's commands, nej^t inquired 
of the oracle, which of them should be king of 
^ome ? to which it was answered, that he who 
£rst kissed his mother should gain the kingdom. 
In consequence of this declaration, Tarquin's sons 
resolved to kiss their mother at the s^jne time, and 
thus reign together. Brutus, however, who dived 
into the real meaning of the oracle, as soon as they 
were arrived in Italy, pretended accidentally to 
fell down, and kissing the earth, saluted her wliom 
he considered as the general parent of all. From 
that time, he conceived the design of being the de- 
liverer of his country, and of expelling the tyrant 
Tarquin and his whole family from Rome. 
. The opportunity he had much wislied for, of 
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delivering his country from* tyrant whohadloi^ 
liarrassed it with impunity, seemed oow to be ar- 
rived. Brulus procured, with all expedition, the 
^ates of the city to be shut, till the people could be 
assembled, an^ a public decree for Tarquin's 
banishment obtained. Accordingly he caused 
Lucretia's d^ad body to be exposed to view in the 
public forum ; while the citizens, who ran luraultu-^ 
ously from all quarters to see it, were at first im- 
pressed with pity, which soon after was changed 
into rage and ungovernable fury. This was the 
disposition whicji he souglit^to encoiirage. He, 
therefore, added fuel to their ardour by a display 
of the horrid transaction ; and by the glorious, hopes 
■of future freedom, he obtained a decree of the 
senate, that Tarquin and his family should be for 
ever banished from Rome; and that k should be 
capital for any to plead bis cause or attempt to pro- 
mote his return. 

Tarquin, in the mean time', J>avirig heard of 
these commotions, flew with the utmost expedition 
to Rome, in hopes of being able to quell and 
punish the delinquents ; but finding the gates shut, 
and the. walls full of armed men, he prepared to 
jeturn, filled with indignation, to the camp: but 
Brufus had taken care to anticipate him ; for, ex- 
peditiously getting to the army by another road, he 
acquainted the soldiers with what had been done 
in the city, Lucretia's unhappy fate, and how the 
senate and people had determined to revenge the 
atrocious deed, as well as a long train of rega| 
crimes. The same sentiments of humanity which 
had impelled the citizens, affected the army also- 
They agreed to act with their friends at home, and * 
when Tarquin came back, they refused to receive 
him. Thus tlie tyrant, who had now reigned 

twenty- 
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twenty-five jears, being justly expelled His king- 
dona^ sougbl a precarious asylum with his family at 
Cira^ a little town x^f Etruria. In the mean lime 
the Roman army made a truce with the enemy, 
and Bruffts was procraimed dehverer ofhis country. 
With Tarquin ended the kingly government of 
Rome, after it had continued two hundred and 
forty-five years, and was still rising with a gra- 
dual, but slowiticrease. Ahhough, at the time of 
Tarquin^s expulsion, the territory of the Romans 
was not above forty miles long, and thirty broad, 
yet their power and population were immense, 
and they possessed that vigour Which bodies of a 
slow growth are generally found to enjoy. The 
history of few nations indeed can furnish a succes- 
sion of kings replete with more virtue and modera- 
tion than those vyho first governed in Rome ; it 
wasfrciintlieir wise institutions, that the people seem- 
ed to acquire all that courage, that piety, and that 
patriotism, which afterwards operated in conquer- 
ing mankind. Their subjects undoubiedly poases- 
sedall the rude fierceness of the times ; But it must 
have been owing to the monarchs only, that their 
very enemies reaped the benefit i)f their victories; 
it must have been the general's virtue alone that 
could protect those whom the soldier's valour had 
subdued. The Grecian legislators hsuithe advan- 
tage of copying from the Egyptians ; but the Rod- 
mans were placed in the midst of nations far more 
barbarous than thertiselves, and the wise regula- 
tions of their rulers, were chiefly of their own for- 
' matiori. Hitherto, however, we only see the ge- 
nius of the nation making faint struggles to get free 
froip her native ferocity, obstructed by cuMom at 
home, and barbarous example abroad ; upon par- 
ticular occasions, «xerting a nobkue^s of mind ; 
y 3 stiil 
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still aiming at conceived- virtue, and even in in- 
fancy majestic ; biit nothing had yet occurred that 
co^ld give the promises of universal empire; nor 
did the views and alchieveraents of the Roman 
kings extend beyond the occasion that gave them 
birth. 



CHAP. III. 



From the Banishment of Tarqidn to the Creation 
of the Tribunes of the People, 

A. C "O Y the demerits of the family of Tarquin 

5o6. ,0 and tho courage and add rwss of Brutus, 

I42 ^he regal power being thus overthrown*, a 

form of government, nominally republican, 

was substituted in its room.' The senate, howevefi 

reserved by far the greatest share of the authority to 

themselves, and decorated their own body with all 

the trappings of despoiled monarchy. The centu- 

' ries of the people chose from among the senators, 

instead of a king, two annual magistrates, whom 

they called consuls, with power equal to that of 

the regal, and with the same privileges, and the 

* Tl»e Tarquins seems . to have been deservedly proscrib* 
ed ; but that, after all lljcir obligations to royalty, the Ro- 
' liiaiis should have proscribed the regal aiipiority abo/ would 
• appear unaccountable, were it not known^ that the people 
irfaeii oifce $et in motion and made conscicms of their power, 
always rya iiito extremos, and oitea to tU<;ir own ruin. 

same 
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same ensigns of authority. Though the liberty of 
the people was but very little increased by this int 
novation, yet to it Rome afterwards,' in a great 
measure, owed its unequalfed though destructive 
grandeur. In th» life of a king, or of any indi* 
vidual in easy circumstan<^es, there are many pe» 
liods of indolence and of passion, that serve to di- 
vert hiin from the public good : but in a common- 
wealth, governed by magistrates annually chosen, 
each has no time to lose 5 and, to attain his ambi- 
tion, all his exertions must be crowded within a 
very narrow space. Hence it is, that those magi- 
strates were ever ambitious of engaging in some 
new war, and pointing out fresh enemies to be 
conqaered. The people, thu<5 kept continually jn 
arms, attained the most perfect It nowledge of the 
loklilary arts, and were better enabled to adopt the 
beneficial improvements of the various nations they 
vrere led to engage. 

Brutus, the author of this revolution, and Colla- 
tinus, the husband of Lucretia, were the first who 
were raised to the dignity of consuls in Rome. 
They immediately revived the laws for assembling 
tfee people, which had been discontinued during the 
late tyrant's reign. But, that their newly-acquired 
liberty might be prevented from degenerating in- 
to licentiousness, several officers relative to the 
priesthood were appointed, and new sacrifices or- 
<taincd, in order to strengthen the civil power by 
the firmest saiKtions ofjreligion. This new repub- 
lic,, however, which seemed so grateful lo the 
peQple> had nearly been destroyed in its very com* 
menceraent. -A party was formed in Rome, in 
fevour of Tarquin^ Some young men of the prin- 
cipal families, in the state, who had been educated 
about the kittg> and Uad participated in all the 

luxuries 
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luxuries and plea-sures of the court, undertoc^to re-i 
establish monarchy. They were naturally dis-p 
gusted with the gloomy austerity of a republican 
torm of government, in which the laws, inflexible 
and severe, make no distinctions of birth or for- 
jtune. Their jsarty secretly ircreased every day, 
and, what may create our surprise, were it not 
Jcnown that political animosity absorbs every feeling 
of nature, even the sons of Brutus, and the Aquilii, 
the. nephews of CoUatinus, were amoi)ig the num- 
ber. Tarqiiin, who was informed of these intrigue!^ 
in his favour, resolved to advance them by every 
■ art in his power, and accordingly sent ambassadors 
from Etruria to Rome, under a pretence of re- . 
claiming the crown, and demanding the effects 
which he had left behind him ; but in reality with 
a design to give spirit to his faction, and to drav^ 
over to it as many as he possibly couJd. Th^y went 
on with spirit and success, holding their private 
meetings at the house of one of the conspirators ; 
and already the restoration of the king and the 
death of the consuls were resolved upon, when the 
whole fabric of their hopes was at once levelled in 
the dust. A slave, named Vijidicius*, who had 
accidentally hid- himself in the room where the 
conspirators used to assemble, overhearing the con- 
versation, laid open their designs to the consuls, 
who gave orders to have the conspirators secured 
and brought to justice, and among these were 
found the sons of Brutus. Few situations could 
have been more terribly affecting than this, of a 
father placed as a judge upon the life and death of 

* As a reward for his fidelity, this man obtamed bis li- 
berty tmd the privileges of a Horaan citizen, together with. 
ft certain sum of mouey to be paid out oi the public treasury* 
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h« own children ; impelled by justice to condemn, 
and by nature to spare them. The young men 
when accused, did not attempt to say a word in 
their defence; but, with conscious guilt, await- 
ed their sentence in silent agony. The Other 
judges, who were present, felt all the pangs of na- 
ture; Collatinus wept; .and Valeritis could not 
lepress his sentiments of pity. Brqtus alone* seem- 
ed to liave lost all the softness of humanity, and all 
ike yearnings of parental allection. With a stern 
countenance and a tone of voice that marked his 
£xed resolution, he demanded of his two sons if 
they could make any defence to the crimes with 
which they had been charged. This demandThe 
JBiade three several times ; but receiving no answer, 
he at length turned himself to the lictors, *' Now 
(exclaimed lie) it is your part to perform the rest.** 
Thus saying, he resumed his seat with an air of 
fleterrained majesty ; nor could all the sentiments 
of paternal pity, the imploring looks, of the people, 
BOf the dreadful situation of the young men who 
were preparing for execution, alter his stern de- 
cision. The executioner having stripped and 
then whipped the conspirators with rods, presently 
after beheaded them; Brutus all -the time behold- 
ing the cruel spectacle with a steady look and un- 
altered <^*ountenance, while the multitude gazed on 
with mingled emotions of pity, wonder, and hor- 
lor. 

The stoical apathy of Brutus, during the execu- 
tion of his two sons, served greatly to increase his 
authority among a people ot ferocious character. 
]5ut the Idmty of his colleague Collatinus was con- 
sidered in a very different light: his having hu- - , ^ 
inanely attempted to save the Aquilii, his nephews, i \ { 
wndered him suspected by the citizens. He was 

accordingly : * ] 
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accordingly deposed from 4he consulship, and 
banished Rome. Valecius, afterwards surnamed 
Publicola, from his regard to the people, was elect- 
ed consul in his stead. 

Disappointed in his hopes of an iBSurreetion 
in his favour, Tarquia resolved to ferce himself 
upon his former throne by foreign assistance; and 
to that end prevailed upon the Veians to assist him; 
and wiih a considerable army advanced towards 
Rome. 

The consuls were not remiss in- their prepaca.* 
tio^is to oppose him. Valerius commanding ih» 
foot, and Brutus the cavah-y, went out to meet him 
on the Roman frontiers. Aruns, the son of Tar- 
qiiin, who headed iiis father's cavalry, seeing Bru- 
tus at a distance, was resolved, by one great effoA, 
to. decide, the fate of the day, without bringing the 
armies into action ; wherefore, spurring on his 
horse, he made toward him with ungoveraabls 
fury. Brutuji, who perceived his approach, quiA- 
ted!^ from the ranks to meet him ; and both b^aa 
the conflict with such rage, that, ee^er only to. as- 
sail, and thoughtless of defending, they fdi dead 
upon the field together. A bK)ody battle ensued, 
with equal slaughter on both sides : but the Ro- 
mans, remaining in possession of the field of baU 
tie, claimed the v^ictory; and in consequence, 
Valerius returned in triumph to Rome. Such was 
the end of Brutus ; a man who, whatever praise he 
may deserve for emancipating his country iirom a 
tyrant-, possessed none of those amiable qualitief 
that engage our affections. He was of a gloom f 
and even splenetic disposition; and from the long 
dissimulation he had practised out of policy, be- 
came at last tainted in reality with that mean vice. 
Violent in his resolutions^ nothing intimidated hiia 

from 
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from his purpose : superior to the attachments of 
nature, every thing was rendered subordinate to 
his passion for power and pfjpularity. 

Brutus^ being thus removed without having 
completed his year, Valerius continued for some 
time to enjoy the dignity without a colleague, 
which excited the jealousies of the people, from 
the apprehension that he had thoughts of aspiring 
to the crown. A palace which he had built with 
some magnificeTice, upon an eminence, augmented 
these suspicions; and it was reported, that he had 
intentions of converting it into a fortress, to awe 
the city. Valerius, however, soon quieted their 
ftSLTs, by ordering his palace to be pulled down ; 
and, to^ow the rectitude of his intentions, made 
several laws, abridging the power of the senate, 
and extending that of the people. By j^ne, he al- 
lowed -an appeal from the consuls to the people : 
by another, he made it death for any man to assume 
the office of magistrate without the people's con- 
sent : a third gave power to any man to kifl the 
person, unheard, who affected the supreme power, 
if he could prove the crime. He also appointed 
qua!stors, or treasurers, who were to have the 
management of the public money, aftd tlie care of 
accommodating amoassadors. Still more to ingra- 
tiate himself with the public, which is frequently 
directed in its judgment more by appearances than 
reality, be ordered the rods which the lictors car- 
ried to be separated from the axes; ii^imating 
thereby, that the power of capitally punishing was 
no longer vested in the consuls, but the people. 
Having thus satisfied their scnvples *, he chose 

* The concessions which Valerias made to satisfy popular 
prejudice, only rendered the people more turbulent, and in 
the event motit than once eadangered the republic. 

Spuriui 
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Spurius Lucretius, the father of Lucretia, for hi« 
colleague in the consiilshij): who, dvinga short 
time aher, was succeeded by Horasius: and the 
time of annual -election coming on soon after, 
Valerius was chosen a second time, and with hiiu 
Titus Lucretius. These having numbered the 
people ; they were found to amount to a hundred 
and thirty thousand persons, besides widows and 
orphans. 

In the mean time, Tarquin, neither intimidated 
by his misfortunes, nor desisting from his preten- 
sions, still formed alliances in order to regain the 
crown. In particular, he prevailed upoji Por- 
senna, one of the kings of Etruria, to espouse his 
/ cause, and in person undertake his quarrel. Tiiis 
ptince, equally remarkable for courage and con- 
duct, marched directly to Rome, with a numerous 
army, and laid siege to the city ; while the terror 
of his name and his arms lilled &11 ranks of people 
with dismay. The senate, in this exigence, did* 
all that prudence could sug'^est, to compose th«. 
fears, and 'satisfy the wants of the people. 
They ordered, that the populace should pay no 
taxes to the state, during. the continuance of the 
war; alleging, that they had already contributed 
their share, in rearing children ibr its defence. 
Finally, they purchased corn in various parts of 
Campania, and had it brought to Rome, to be dis- 
tributed at a low price to the people. Tiiese in- 
dulgences linked the orders oi the state so firmly 
together, that every citizen seemed resolved to 
defend his country to the last, and save Rome, or 
be burried in its ruins. The siege, however, .was 
carried on with vigour: a furious attack was made 
upon the place: the two consuls opposed in vain, 
and were carried off wounded irom the field ; 

while 
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while the Rofoans flying In great consternation, 
were ^pursued by the enemy to the bridge, over 
which Both vi<5tofs and, vanquished were about tc 
enter the city in mingled confusion. All now ap- 
peared to be lost, when Horatius Codes, wi)o had 
been placed there as sentinel to defend it, opposed 
himself to the enemy, and, assisted only by two 
more, sustained the whole iiiry of the assault, till 
the bridge was brokt- n down behind him._ He then 
plunged with his arms into the Tiber,* swam back 
victorious to his fellow-soldiers, and was received 
with the applause which his courage and int. epi 
dfty so well deserved. 
^ Still Porsenna was determined upon taking the 
city ; and, though five hundred of his men were 
slain in a sally of the Romans, he reduced it to the 
greatest straits, and turning the siege into a block- 
ade, resolved te reduce it by famine. He, how- 
ever, held out the palm of peace on condition that 
the Romans should receive their old master. But, 
all with one voice exclaimed. " Rather let us perish 
by fatnine, than again submit to slavery and op- 
pression. " Notwithstanding their "fortitude, tiie 
distress of the besieged soon began to be insuffer- 
able, and all things seemed to menace a speedy de- 
struction, when another act of bravery, even su- 
perior to tlaat which had saved the city before, 
finally accomplished its safety land freedom. 

Mutius Cordus, a youth of undaunted courage, 
conceived the heroic des;gn of freeing his country 
from the enemy or perishing in the attempt. For 
this purpose, disguised in the habit of an Etrurian 
peasant, and armed with a poignard, he entered 
the camp of the Etrurians, and made up to the. 
place were Porsenna was paying his troops, with 
a secretary by bis side; but 'mistaking the latter 
G for 
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for the king, he stabbed him to the heart ; and being 
immediately apprehended was brought back into 
the royal presente. Upon rorsetina's demanding 
i^ho he was, and the cause of so heinous an action ; 
Mutius, without resferve, acknowledged his country 
and his design, and at the same time thrusting his 
right liand into a fire that burnt upon an altar be- 
fore him, ** You see (cried he) how'' little I regard 
" the severest punishment your cr^relty can in- 
" flict upon me. A Roman knows bow to* act, 
** and how to suffer: I am not the only person 
" you have to fear: three hundred of the Roman 
'• youth, like me, have conspired your destruc- 
" tion — therefore prepare for their attempts. '* 
Porsenna", awed by his intrepidity, and possess- 
ing too noble a mind himself, not* to honour bra- - 
very and virtue though found in an enemy, ordered 
him to be safely 'conducted back to Rome ; and 
fired with an enthusiastic admiration of a counlfy 
that produced sugh citizens, offered them condi- 
tions of peace. These wer« now readily accepted 
on their side, as being neither hard nor disgrace- 
ful, except that twenty hostages were demand- 
ed; — ten young men, and as many virgins, of the 
best families in Rome. But even in this instance, 
as if the softer sex were resolved to evince an equal 
degree of heroism with the other,- Clelia, oner 
of the hostages, escaping from her guards, and 
pointing out the way to tlie rest of her female cona- 
panions, swam across the Tiber on horseback, 
amidst showers of dirts from the enemy, and es- 
caped unhurt. She immediately presented herself 
to the consul; but, this magistrate, fearing the 
consequences of detaining lier, ordered her to be 
sent back ; upon which, Porsenna, that, he might 
not be excelled in generosity, not only gave her 
liberty, but permitted her to choose • such of the 
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hostages of^ the mate- sex, as she should think fit 
to attiJDd her. On her part> she^ with all. the 
modesty of a Roman virgin, 9elec(,ed siioh as were 
under fourteen, ' alleging^ that their tender age 
was the least capable of sustaining the rigours of 
confinement. 

Tarquin beheld, with chagrin and despair, ihe 
confidence that was thu$ forming between Porsenna 
and the Romans; and fearful lest his interests 
should be wholly sacrificedj, projected the seizure 
of Clelia and her companions on their way b^ck, 
judging th^t such an act of violence would rekindle 
the almost e^^tinguished fame's of war. From an 
ambuscade he attacked the ^eort, whi6h, though 
weak and taken by surprise, defended theinselves 
long enough tQ rec^ve assistance from a detach-^ 
ment of the (Itruri^ns, or. rather Cl^sians. For? 
^nna himself c£^me up, and this perfidious action 
estranged h'lt^ for ever from the Tarquins. H9 
retiired irom the Ronaa" territory, without exacting 
any conditions : and, knpwing them to be in tb^ 
' greatest neGessity, With equal generosity smd cjeli- - 
cacy, he ordered his soldiers to leave all the pro- 
visions in the camp, and presented Cletija with a 
beautiful horse superbly C9>p4risoned. . The Ro- 
nisuis, to evince their gratitude, raised a statue \q 
Porsenna, and -sent him an ivory chain, a sceptre^ 
a crown of gold, and a triumphal robe. Mutius, 
sucnajned Scaevola, or the l^-hancted, from hig 
being incapacitated to use his right, received also- 
both useful and honourable presents from tl>e rei> 
public. The remembrance of the generosity of 
Porsenna, was transmitted from age to age^ by the 
form established in Ine sale of public effects, which 
a herald pronounced by saying, *' These are the 
effects of Porseosiah'^ 

- G "2 Few 



Few remarkable transactions happened after this 
for about five years, if we except several victories 
obtained over the Sabines, who were obliged to 
purchase a peace. The consuls, indeed obtained 
two triumphs over them, and the fiiLst ovation that 
had been seen in Rome, which differed from a" 
triumph in these respects, that is an ovation, the 
general entered the city on foot, and not in a 
chariot ; that he was met only by the knights and 
patricians, and not by the senators in their robes ; 
that his dress was less magnificent, and that his' 
crown, instead of being composed of laurel, was 
made of myrtle. Posthumius, who overcame tlie 
Sabines, was the first <o whom was decreed this 
inferior triumph, because his success had not been 
obtained but at the expcnce of a former defeat. 
Some other victories followed. But we shall not 
dwell upon these small advantages, which, though 
they contributed to extend the empire, would, at 
this distance of time, be attended neither with 
curiosity nor instruction. 

Tarquin, though so often disappointed, was still 
unsubdued and unshaken; the charms of royalty 
still maintained unabated dominion over his heart. 
By means of his son-iiwlaw, Manilius, he stirred 
up th^e Latins to espouse his interest, and took the 
opportunity, when the plebeians and senators were 
divided amongst themselves, to make head against 
Rome. Having united twenty-four towns in biscon- 
federacy abroad, by large biribes : he found means 
to win over a powerful party of the poorer Roman 
citizens, who incjijsed had many real gauses of dis- 
content: r/'-' y // '^ ' / . ' y^y' 

The ^maw^ undef thefr kings, had only two 
ways of subsisting — by agriculture and by plunder ; 
they lived either by labour on their own lands, 

or 
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or bv reaping the harvests which Kad been sown 
by their enemies, Soon, however, after the ex- 
pulsion of the rojal family, the senators and patri- 
cians, whp were in effect sovereigns of iher'counlry, 
appropriated to themselves the greatest part of the 
lands which came by right of conquest, and insen- 
sibly extended their own possessions- at the ex- 
pence of the public. In vain the soldier fought to 
enlarge the limits of the dominions of Rome; the 
great still seized the fruUs of his labour. The 
poverty of the soldier obliged him to borrow money 
upon usury : and, as interest was exorbitant, this 
increased . his wretchedness. The laws also of 
Rome permitted the creditor to seize the person of 
the insolvent debtor, and to employ him as a slave, 
till the debt was paid; such a complication of misery 
soon excited the murmurs of the poor; and from 
entreaties they proceeded to menaces. The at- 
tempt of Tarqujn to regain the crown, seemed la - 
them a favourable co/ijuncture to recover their 
rights. When the consuls, therefore, began to 
levy men in order to oppose him, to their great 
amazement^ all the poor, and all who were bur- 
thened with debts^ refused to enlist, declaring; that 
those who enjoyed the advantages of. peace might 
undergo the fatigues of war; but that,Nfor their 
part, they were wearied with exposing their lives 
for^nothing ; or, for what was still worse, for mas- 
ters who undervalued their labours, and only rioted 
on their distress. They acknowledged no city noi,'^ 
country, they said, which would not give them pro- 
tection ; and, by leaving Rome, they only left b^ 
hind them their miseries, their oppressors, and their 
debts. They theirefore insisted, that their debts 
should be cancelled by a decree of the senate, a^ 
illegibly means of inducing them to take the field. 
3 - At 
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At first, the senate endeavoured to appease the 
populace by gentle methods. But finding these 

V unsuccessful; they instituted a serious inquiry into 
the causes of complaint, and the m^ans by which 
they might best be obviated. Some urged a free 
remission of all debts, as the safest and securest 
method at that juncture. Others painted the dan- 
gerous conseqiiencesof this condescension, advising, 
that only such should be enlisted as thought fit to 
give in their names, and that the rest should be 
treated with contempt. At length, they came to 
the- resolution to put off the impending evil by de- 
Jay, and to publish an order, that no debtor should 
be molested during the continuance of the v^'ar. 
The people, however, to whom the senate offered 
this suspension as a favour, refused it with acrimony 
and conttimpt. They knew, that this was only 
postponing that grievance which would soon fall 
upon them with increased severity: they Jtnew 
that the approach of the enemy had extorted from 
the senate what they would resume when their ter- 
rors should be over: and these considerations 
made them persist in their demands. The number 
of the malcontents increased every hour i and many 
of the citizens, who were neither poor nor involved 
in debt, entered into the views and supported the 
claims of the loAer classes, either from a conscious- 
ness of the rectitude of their demands, or from the 
natural dislike which all men have to brook to 

' their superiofs. 

In this exigence, the senate, who saw the com- 
monwealth upon the brink of ruin, had recourse to 
an expedient, which, though successful on the pre- 
sent emergency, in a course of ages proved fatal to 
the republic of Roms. The consuls, offered to the 

people 
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people to elect a temporary magistrate, whosliould 
have absolute power, not only over all ranks of the 
•tate, but over theiaws themselves. The ple- 
beians,* who held (the senate in abhorrence, readily, 
consented, willing to give up their own power for 
the sake of abridging that of their superiors ; and 
Titus Lartius was created the first Dictator^ of 
'Rome, (for so was this high officer called), being 
nominated X to it by his colleague in the consulship. 
Thus the people, who could not bear even to hear 
the name of king mentioned, readily submitted to a 
magistrate possessed of unlimited power'; so much 
do names impose on the judgment, and so little is 
any form of government the object of dislike when 
it coincides with popular prejudices. This was 
the first intermission of th« consular power, about 
ten years after it had been established. 

Lartius appointed Spuriu:; Cassius master of the 
horse; and entered upon his office, surrounded 
with his lictors, and all the ensigns of 
ancient royalty. Seated upon, a throne in ^y^* 
the midst of the people, he ordered the 
levies to be made, and his manciale was obeyed 
without reluctance. The populace, looked with 
awe and reverence upon a magistrate whom they 

• To be dictator, it was necessary to have been first 
consul, and the power of that magistrate could only last 
for six months ; during which, however, he nominated to 
ail public offices, assumed the connnand of the anuy, or be- 
stowed it on the master or general of the cavalry, whom he 
nominated on his entrance into oHice. In a wordj he was 
absolute master of the destinies of hi's country j nor was ho 
responsible for any part of his conduct after he retired 
from ollice -J'hc only restrictions to which he was subject 
were, that he was not |)ermitted to leave Italy, and that ho 
could not mount his horse without having first obtained the 
OQUsent of the people I 
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shad invested with uncontroulable power, asd eacl^ 
went peaceably to range himself under his respec- 
tive standard. The Latins being informed of this . 
important revolution, which strengthened the 
hands df government to such an amazing degree^ 
began to loose the expectations which they had 
conceived from its divisions. They accordingly 
thought proper, to listen to an accommodation, 
which was proposed on the side of Rome ; and a 
truce was agreed upon for a year. Lartius, who 
had been sent to oppose the enemy, returned with 
his army to Rome : and before six months expired, 
the time limited for this office, he laid down the 
dictatorship, with the reputation of having ex- 
ercised this high power with lenity and modera- 
tion. 

Circumstances, however, required that the year 
ensuing there should be another dictator ; Post- 
humius was invested with that office, and led out 
the Romans to prosecute the war with the Latins, • 
upon the expiration of the truce between them. 
We are (old, that, coming up with them near the 
lake Regilius, he gave them a complete over- 
throw, though they were almost double his num- 
ber ; and that scarcely a fourth of their army 
escaped alive from the field*. It would be unin- 
teresting, however, and tedious, to give the par- 
ticulars of the various engagements of this warlike 

• Tl)is was the last despairing effort of the Tarqiiins. Tlie 
three sons of the expelled prince were all brave and adopt- 
ed the final resolution of recovering their father's kingdom, 
or expiring in the field. After performing prodigies of 
valour, they fell among the dead ; anci witli them the last 
hopes of Tnrquin sunk also to rise no more. He now 
retired to the court of Aristodemus, in Campania, where he 
$lif(l at the ver^ ivdvapced agcofuincty years, 
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people in the irvfancy of their empire, while valour 
alone, rather than conduct, decided the fortune- 
of the day. In this battle, how6ver, we are told, 
that the dictator cast one of the ensigns among 
the enemy, to incite his men to a bold attempt for 
its recovery : we are told also, that the bridles 
^ were ordered to be taken off the horses, that ihey 
jnight charge with greater fury. Generals who 
could give such directions might have been bold 
men,, but, according to our ideas, would have 
proved very bad commanders. Nevertheless," 
they fought against an enemy more ignorant thau 
themselves ; so that the Latins, acknowledging 
their juperiority, implored a truce once more ; and 
the dictator, after a triumph, laid dOwn his au<* 
thority, as in the former case. 

The soldiers, having returned from the field 
in triumph, had some reason to expect a remission 
of their debts, and to enjoy that safety for them- 
selves which they had procured for the public. 
Contrary to their hopes, however, the courts of 
justice wer^ opened against them, and the prose- 
cution of creditors revived with more than u:^ual 
severity. This excited fresh murmurs ; and the 
senate, not insensible that they were deserved, ia 
order to be prepared, chose Appius Claudius, a 
man of austere manners, a strict observer of the 
laws, and of unshaken intrepidity, for one ot the 
consuls the year ensuing : but, at the same time, 
to temper his severity, they gave him for a col- 
league Servilius, a man of. a humane and gentle 
disposition, and as much beloved by the populace 
as Appirjs was the object of their aversion. When 
the coraplaims of the people therefore came to be 
deliberated upon, these two magistrates, as it may 
be supposed, were entirely of opposite o^mU\u^. 
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Servilid';, commiscratbg ihc distresses of ihe pooi, 
^vas IQT abolishing all debls, or at least for dimin- 
i<!)ing the interest upon them, i^ppius, on the 
other hanJ, wiih his natural severity^ insisted 
tl'dt the laws of his country should be inviolably 
observed, and that lightening the loan fr6iD those 
who owed n^.oney was but throwing it upon those 
to w ho:n it was due ; that it would be encoi\- 
r.i^i:.g the extravagant and the idle« at the expence 
i>\ the inJuNtriou^ and tlic frugal ; aiul that every 
new compliance from the senate, as had been 
evidenced betbre^ would but increase the insolent 
demands of the people. 

The ciiizens, being apprized of the discordant 
sentiments of their consuls, in regard to their com- 
plaints, loaded Servilius with every mark of grati- 
tude, \^•hile they every-where pursued Appius 
with threats and imprecations. They began to 
assemble atresh, to b«Id secret cabals by night, and 
to mediiaie some new revolution, wlien an un- 
lookeu-ibr spectacle of distress roused all their 
passions^ and at once kindled their resentment in- 
to fury. 

A Roman soldier, decrepid and aged, laden 
v^ith chains, yet sho\%'ing in his air the marks of 
better diiys, sought an asylum in the midst of the 
people, as they were assembled on a pai)lic occa- 
sion. He was covered with rags: his face was 
pale, and wasted with iamine: his beard^ which 
was Jong and neglected, and his hair in wild dis- 
order, rendered his appearance still more ghastly, 
though interesting. He was known, however, 
to be a gallant man, who had often been valiant 
.in the field : he showed the scars which he had 
received in battle, and the marks of recent stripes, 
"which still continued bleedijig. The compassion 

of 
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of the multitude was warmly excited at Hiis sad 
spectacle, but much more when he told them his 
story. Having borne arms in the last war against 
the Satines, his little patrimony was not only ne- 
glected, but the enemy had plundered his sub- 
stance, and set his house on fire. In this situation 
he was forced for subsistence lo contract debts^ 
and then obliged to sell his inheritance lo dis- 
charge them ; but a part still remaining unpaid, 
his feeling creditor had dragged him to prison, 
where he was not only loaded with chains, but 
torn with the whips of the executioner, who waft 
ordered to torment him. This account, and hisr 
wounds, which were still fresh, produced an in- 
stantaneous uproar among the people : they flew 
to take revenge not only on the delinquent, 
but on the genei*al body of their oppressors. Ap- 
pius had the good fortune to find saff ty by flight. 
Servilius, laying aside the marks of consular pow- 
er, threw himself into the midst of the tumult, 
intreated, flattered, commanded them to patience; 
engaged to have their wrongs redressed by the 
senate; promised that h« himself would zealofisly 
support their cause; and in the mean time, to 
convince them of the sincerity of his intentions, 
made proclamation, that no citizen should be ar- 
rested for debt until the senate should issue further 
directions. 

The influence of Servilius, for this time, served, 
in some ineasure, to aj^pease the murmurs of the 
people ; and the senate were going to begin their 
deliberations, when word was brought that an 
army of Volscians was marching directly towards 
Rome: This was an event which the populace 
had wished with* the most ardent expectation ; 
and they now resolved to let the nobles see, how 
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lUtle the power of the rich avails when unsupporf' 
C(I by the strength of the multitude. ^Accordingly, 
ivhen tlie levy came to be niade^ they unani- 
inously refused to enlist ; while those who had 
been imprisoned for debt, showing their chains, 
asked, with an insulting smile, " whether, these 
•were the weapons with which they were to face 
the enemy.'^ 

Rome, in this state of anarchy within, and of 
threatened invasion from without, was upon the 
brink of ruin, when Servilius, who in the capa- 
city of consul, was to command the army, once 
more renewed his intreaties with the people, not 
to desert him in this exigence. To sootlie them 
still more, he issued a new edict, that no citizen 
should be imprisoned during the continuance of 
the war ; and assured them, that, upon their re- 
turn, they should have plenary redress of their 
grievances. By these conciliatory measures, as 
•well as by the affection which the people had to 
his person, he once more prevailed. The citizens 
came in crowds to enrol themselves under his cora^ 
mand ; he led them to meet the enemy, and 
gained a complete victory. But of all those who 
showed their courage in the engagement, the 
debtors and former malcontents were the most 
conspicuous. Servilius, .to recompense their 
bravery, gave them the plunder of the enemy's 
camp, without reserving, as was usual, any part 
of it for the treasury ; and this act of just munifi- 
cence offending the avaricious and still head-strong 
senate, induced them, upon his return, to refuse 
him the honours of a triumph, \^ hich the people, 
however, in defiance of opposition, decreed 
hinl. 

The terrors of the enemy being thus removed, 

the 
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the former cruellies were renewed, Appius, still 
fierce and uncomplying, again authorised the cre- 
ditors to renew their severity, and the debtor^ 
were dragged to prison, and insuhed as before. 
In vain did they implore the assistance of Servi* 
lius, who, mild and flexible, resigned too much 
of his power to Appius. In vain did they claim 
the promises made ihem by the senate ; for that 
body, deaf to their cries, saw debtors pursuej, 
even into the forum, by their merciless creditors, 
and prevented only by the multitude from being 
dragged to prison. The approach of an enemy, 
still more numerous than that which had been lately 
conquered, retarded their vengeance. The Sa*- 
bines^ the iEqui, and the Volscians, as if willing 
to second-the views of the people, again made a 
' fierce irruption, while the citizens absolutely re- 
fused to enlist, till their grievances were complete- 
ly removed. 

The commonwealth being in this dangerous 
sit.iation, the senate was obliged to have recourse 
tO'the usual method of redress, by creating a dic- 
tator. Appius, who advised the measure, hoped 
that he should have been chosen : but the senate, 
sensible of his unpopularity and violence, chose 
Manlius Valerius, an ancient senator, a man of a 
iniid and merciful character, much loved by the 
people, and descended from the great deliverer 
ivhose nartie he bore. Valerius, who secretly in- 
clined to the plebeian party, chose Quintus, the 
brother of their great idol Servilius, for his master 
of the horse; and assembling the others, assured 
them, that if they would follow him freely, their 
grievances should not only be redressed, but their 
ibrtunes advanced by the spoils of the enemy. He, 
in the mean time, freed them from any immediate 

HOME— ^i, H gCQSCC:\3LV.\ftVy 
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prosecutions from their creditors, and coproanded 
them to follow him to the field. Ther^ was soine- 
ihing so absolule in the ofRce of a Dictator, and 
it was. so much revered by the people, .that thejf 
not only dreaded its resentment, but seemed to 
think its promises binding. They therefore enrol- 
led themselves at his order, and, marching against 
the enemy, quickly reduced them" to subjeciion ; 
such lands as had been taken from them hieing 
divided Amonfl the soldiers, according to com- 
pact. /I .4??^<CcJ-'*^ C^;Pl_ /J 

Upon his return^ the Dictator requwted the se- 
nate to perform what he had so solemnly pledged 
his word to obtain. But Appius, still obstinate, 
refused to comply ; reproaching him with a meau 
condescension to the multitude, and bfinging over 
the majority of the senate to his opinion. Vderius, 
therefore, finding he was unable to contend with 
so powerful a body, laid down his office, alleging, 
that it was time for an old man of seventy to con- 
sulk his ease, rather thaa to form an unavailing 
opposition. 

^y tliese reiterated breaches of faith the people 
were inflamed to a dangerous degree. They en- 
tered into private consultations, and formed a plan 
of separating themselves from masters, whOsse pro- 
misL's were as contemptible as their tyranny was 
dreadful. The most violent measures are to llie 
multitude always the most pleasing ; and some had 
even tlie boldnc-^s to talk of taking off'^such as were 
obnoxious. The senate and ihc consuls, fearing 
the effects of their fury when they should be dis. 
banded, resolved still to keep them in the field, 
under pretence that the enemy was yet unsubdued, 
and preparing for new invasions. In this exigence, 
tlie soldiers were at a loss how to act. The mili- 
tary 
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tary oath, whicli they had taken upon enlisting, 
~ forbade their laying down their arms, or forsaking 
their standards; and yet their recent injuries re- 
strained them horn taking the field. Steering 
however, between two. extremes ; they resolved 
to quit a city which gave them no protection,' and 
to form a new establishment without its limits. 
They removed their ensigns, changed their com- 
mander, and^ «nder the conduct of d plebeian 
named Sicinius Bellutus, retired to a mountain, 
thence called the Mens Sacer, o«i the banks of the 
river Anio, about three miles from Rome. 

The news of this defection filled the city with 
|malt and consternation; those who wished well 
i the people made all the attempts they could to 
scale the walls, in order to join ij, for the gates 
were shut by the senate's direction. The fathers. 
Who had sons among the mutineers, reproached 
their degeneracy; >vjves lamented, the absence- of 
their husbands ; and ail apprehended a civil war. 
The senate was not less agitated than the rest : 
some were for violent measures, and repelling 
force by force, at the head of whom was Appius : 
others were of opinion, that gentler arts were to bei 
used, and that even a victory over such enemies 
would be worse than a defeat. At length, the mild- 
er alternative prevailing,* it was resolved to «!end 
a messenger intreating the people to return home, 
and declare their grievances ; promising, at the 
same time, an oblivion of all that had passed. This 
message was treated by the army with disciain ; so 
' that the senate were now to begin afresh to con- 
Bider.of the proper steps to be taken, and, in this 
dilemma, what would be the least evil of the two 
Co adopt. 

Accordingly, after choosing new consuls, wKvcVv. 
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was not done witI)OUt difficulty, they entered L>pom 
the deliberation wi^h an earnestness equal to ihe 
importance oF the cause. Menenius Agrippa, one 
of the wisest and best of the senators, was of opi- 
nion, that the people were to be indulged in their 
reasonable wishes ; because the Roman dominions 
could neither be extended nor preserved without 
their active assistance r The late dictator, Valerius, 
seconded his opinion, with a warmth unusual I9 
xme of his gentle temper and advanced age. He 
upbraided the senate with their duplicity, and 
urged the necessity of the people's sharing 
those advantages which the rich were determined 
to engross. Appius, on the other hand, stili acU 
hering to his despotic principles, (^claimed with 
great violence against making the smallest eonces* 
sions to the muUitude. He ol^eryed^ that if tbey 
granted to the* people, when enemies, .what they 
had refused 'theii^ when friends, it would be ai) 
argument of their fears, and not their justice; that 
the young patricians and their clients were still 
able to defend the city, even though its ungrateful 
ir\habitants should desert it ; that the multitude 
never knows where to stop in its demand ; and 
that every concession would be productive of fresh 
claims and louder importunities. The body of the 
senators, to whom chiefly the people were debtors^ 
only wanted the speciousness of such arguments to 
cover their avarice ; the younger patricians, who 
were flattered by the orator, applauded his speech 
with indecent zeal The consuls thereibre, who, 
notwithstanding this courage in debate, saw the 
necessity there was for complying with the people, 
in order to prt^vent such violent measures as the se- 
nate were hastening into, for that day , broke up 
die assembly ; at the same time intimating to the 

younger 
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younger senators, that, if they did not behave with 
more moderalion for the future, a law should be 
preferred, preventing all under'a certain age frdra 
being admitted into that illustrious body. 

This threat had its effect at their next meeting, 
where, notwithstanding the stubborn oppo^^ition of 
Appius, and the- terrible blow that wa« about to 
be given to the fortunes of many of the members, 
it was resolved to enter into a treaty with the peo- 
ple, and to make them such offers as should induce 
them to return to their allegiance and their homes. 
Ten commissioners were deputed, at the head of 
whom were Lartius and Valerius, who had been 
dictators ; and Menenius Agrippa, equally beloved 
by the senate and the people. The dignity and 
the popularity of these ambassadors procured ihem 
a respectful reception among the soldiers; and a 
crmference^ began between them. Laitius and 
Valerius employed all their oratory on the one 
hand ; while Sicinius and Lucius Junius, who were 
the spokesmen oi the soldiery, aggravated their 
distresses with all that masculine eloquen(,e which 
natural ability and tlie sense of injury inspire. The 
conference continued for a long time, when Me- 
nenius Agrippa, who had been originally a plebei-' 
an, a shrewd, facetious man, and who consequent- 
ly knew what kind of eloquence was most likely to 
influence the people, addressed to them that cele- 
brated fable, which is so finely related by Livy , " In 
timesofold," said he, ** when every part of the body 
could think for itself^ aud^each had a i^eparate will of 
its own, they all, with common consent, resolved 
to revolt against the belly : they knew no reason, 
they said, why they should toil from morning till 
pfght in its service, while the belly, in the mean 
fioie, lay at it« ease in the midst of tiiem all; and 
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indolently grew fat upon their labours. Accord- 
ingly, they agreed to support it no more. ',Tbe 
ieet vowed they would carry it no longer ; and the 
teeth averred they would not chew a morsel of 
meat, though it were placed between them. Thus 
resolved, they for some time showed their spirit, 
«nd kept their resolution. But soon they found, 
that, instead of mortifying the belly by these 
means, they only undid themselves; they lan- 
guished for a while, and perceived, when too late, 
that it was owing to the belly that they had strength 
to work, or courage to mutiny/' 

This fable, the application of which is obvious, 
bad an instantaneous effect upon the people. They 
unanimously cried out that i\grippa should leaa 
them back to Rome ; and were making prepara- 
tions to follow him, when Lucius Junius, befoie- 
mentioncd, checked their ardou^r by his prudent 
caution j alleging, that, though they were grateful 
for the kind offers of the senate, yet ihey had no 
safeguard against their future resentment ; and that 
it was necessary, for the security of the people, to 
have certain officers crei ted annually from among 
themselves, who should have power to plead the 
cause of the community, and to redress the 
injured. 

The people, who are ever biassed by the opi- 
iiion of the last speaker, highly applauded this pro- 
posal ; which however the commissioners had not 
authority to comply with. They, therefore, sent 
to Rome to receive the iUsStructions of the senate, 
who, distracted with intestine divisions, and haras« 
sed by complaints from without, were resolved to 
have peace, at whatsoever price it should^be ob- 
tained. Accordingly, as if with one yoice, they 
consented to the creation of a new description of 

officers^ 
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Cheers, who were called Tribunes of the People^; 
Appi\Ji& alone protesting with vehepence against 
the adoption of this measure, as he had from the 
commencement of this civiU:ontest« 

The tribunes of the people were at first five in 
number, though aflewards their body was increa<}ed 
by the addition oi" ^ve more. They were always 
annually elected by the people, and generally from 
their body. They had the power e^ annulling all 
such decrees of the senate as they considered inimi- 
cal to the people ; and to show their readiness to 
protect the meanest, and to receive complaints as 
they occurred, their doors stood open night and day. 
They at first had their seats placed before the doors 
of the senate*house ; and bemg called in^ they pro*', 
cetded to examine every decree, annulling it by 
the word veto, J forbid it; or confirming it by"sign» 
ing the letter T, which gave it validity. Their 
persons were to be sacred: and, though they 
were not distinguished by any of the ensigns of of- 
fice, such as the curule chair, or the lictors who 
, attended upon other magistrates ; yet their power 
was greatly superior, having a. negative vote upon 
all decrees of the senate. They were, however, 
to have no authority without the Walls of tlie city ; 
and it was unlawful for them to be absent from it a 
day : but what still more diminished their power^ 

* The terojs^f peace whicn were now ratified were these: 
«* That the tribune of the people sl)ouId be exempt from ail 
servile offices to which citizens were otherwise liable. That 
no one shouM strike him, or cause him 4:6 b6 struck hy 
another. If a^ny one infringed this law, he should be d&* 
(jlared accursed, his property confiscated to the service o»f 
the goddess, Ceres; and if any one killed a tribune, any 
person s|iould l£ave a right to take off the murderer.'' 

was. 
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was, that any one of their number could put a ne» 
gative upon the measures of the rest ; and this was 
aftervrards found the most artful method of op- 
' posing them ; for one gained over to the senate, 
rendered the attempts of the rest abortive. They 
often, indeed, occasioned greater disor-ders than 
they were elected to suppress. 

This new office being thus instituted, 
■ A. C. Sicinius Bellutus, Lucius Junius, Caias 
*°0' Licinius, Albinus, and Icilius Ruga, were 
,j ^ the first tibunes chosen by the suffVage^of 
25Q. the people. The senate made an edict con- 
firming the abolition of debts. And now, 
a11 things being adjusted on both sides, the people, 
©fter having sacrificed lo the gods of the sacred 
fUQuntain, returned in triumph to Rome. --/^ 



CHAP. IV. 



From the Creation of the Tribunes to the Comr 
niencement of the D^cemiirat Office, 

HITHERTO we hate seen the people strug-? 
gling against the ex<^rbitant power of the scr 
nate. But now copimences a period in which the 
senate had to contend against the increasing povyer 
of the people ; a period in which the latter, begin- 
tiing to feel their own force, and being put intp 
piotfon, like an increasing torrent, bear down all 
before them vvitli irresistabic violence. The first 
. ' . advantage ~ 
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advantage the tribunes obtained, was a permission 

to choose frona among the people two annual offit 

cers, as assistants in the fatigues of their duty. 

These were trailed JEdiles,; as a part of their busi^ 

ness consisted in taking care of the public build-* 

ings, aqueducts and sewers ; and likewise in de<» 

teroiining some causes that had hitherto been iubv 

ject to the cognizance of the consuls onIy» They 

were to notice tliose who held more land than the 

laws allowed them ; to curb all public immprali* 

ties, and abolish nuisances ; to provide corn and 

oil in times of famine, and to prevent any rnono^ 

polies which the avaricious might be tempted to ^ 

make to the public detriment. The people, hav4 

ing obtained these vast privileges^ and all their 

clamours being hushed, now marched againstt the 

Volsci and Anliates ; took Corioli, one of their 

chief towns ; and soon after overthrew the enemy 

with great slaughter. In this battle Marcius, a^r 

, (erwardft sumamed Coriolanus, parlicqlarly distin* 

guished himself. This man was of a patrician 

^mily ; and, proud of rank and success, beheld 

with indignation the eacroachments of the tribunes. 

An opportunity wos soon offered of avowing his 

principles. 

The people, being rendered nipre turbulent by 
the condescension of the senate, and by a triumph 
over the enemy* soon found another occasion to 
shew their aptitude to clamour. During the late 
secession, tillage had been eiltirely neglected, and 
a famine was the consequence, the Ensuing sea- 
son. The senate did all that lay in their power to^ 
remedy the evil; but the people, pinched with 
want, and willing to throw the blame on atiy but 
themselves, ascribed the whole of their distress to 
the avarice of the partricians; whoj having pur» 

chased — 
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chased all the corn, as was alleged, -intended to 
indemnity themselvts for the abolition of debts, by 
selling it at an enchanced prite. But this was not 
ail that was laid to their charge. The senate. In 
order to lessen the number of citizens in this time 
of famine, had sent many of them to Velitras, a city 
of (he Volscians, which had lately been much de- 
populated by a plague. This excited an univer^ial 
clamour among the people, which the tribunes look 
care to aggravate. Accordingly, they urged, that 
this was only an artful method of removing such 
citizens as were obnoxious to the nobles ; that it 
was little else than banishing the bravest men of 
the state without an offence; and thus, by- weaken- 
ing the strenglh of the, people, to increase their 
own. These reports being industriously propa- 
gated, an assembly was called, in which the con- 
suls and the tribunes by turns harangued the peo» 
pie. A contest managed with so much Impetus 
osity on both sides, every moment grew warmer : 
the consuls insisted, that the tribunes had no right 
to address the assembly; the tribunes, on the other 
hand, asserted that their office was sacred, and that 
they ought not to be impeded in their duty. In 
this the people unanimously concurred ; for what- 
ever their leaders thought fit to propose, they were 
ready to ratify. A law, therefore, was made, that . 
no man should dare to interrupt the tribunes while 
they spoke to the people; a law which greatly 
increased their power, as now, from taking the as- 
sembly's instructions, they were authorised to di- 
rect t*)em. 

Tlie city, after this, enjoyed a transient calm : 
some of the people retired to their houses, to sup- 
port famine with patience and resignation; while 
others made incursioins upon the enemy, and re- 

lurnctl 



turned whb the spoil. But abundance, soon after, 
renewed in them that turbulence which the con- 
tinuance ot the famine had repressed, but not re- 
moved. A lai-ge fleet of ships laden with corn 
from Sicily, a great part of which was a present 
from Gelon, the king of that island, ta the Ro- 
mansy and the rest purchased by the senate with 
the public money, raised their spiritsonccmore, antj 
inflamed their eagerness for dissension. When it 
came to be debated in the senate, in what manner 
this large supply should be distributed, violent di- 
visions arose. Some were for supplying the poorer 
sort with a sufficient quantity gratis; others were 
ibr selling it at a lovv price, and thus to reimburse 
the treasury; but when it came to the turn of Co-^ 
riolanus to speak, he insisted, that no part of it 
should be distributed, until the late infringements 
which the people had made upon the rights of the 
senate should be rectified, and the commonwealth 
restored to its iormer constitution. ** Why (ex- 
*^ claimed he) do we submit to see the state di- ' 
*' vided between two powers, whose dissensions 
*' only sferve to harass it the more ? Can we tame- 
*' ly bear to see tribunes give laws in Rome, and 
** rule with uncontrolled power, when we could 
*' not stoop to kings ? If the factious and turbu- 
'* lent are unwillin:j to live at Rome, let them re- 
" tire once pore to the sacred mountain : it is bet- 
" ter not to govern, if we must share our comm.and 
** with the dregs oF the people/* A speech so in- 
flammatory, and so violent, rekindled all the 
fl.tmes of dissension. The multitudej in the fury of 
their resentment, would have fallen upon the 
whole body of the senate j but the tribunes re- 
jlrained their rage, and directed it to Coriolanus, 
whom they condemned, to be 'tiirown from the 

Tarpcian 
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Tarpeian rock, the usual punishment of traitors* 
Nevertheless he remained unshaken : nature had 
made him intrepid, ^rugal^ and inOexible ; and to 
these dispositions he added the acquired virtues'bf 
great respect for the laws, great knowledge of 
war, and an enthusiastic attachment to his party. 
He having treated the summons of the tribunes to 
appear before them with contempt^ they sent their 

• aediles to apprehend and bri^g him before the peo- 
ple. But a party of the young patricians gather- 
ing round their faVourite> repulsed the aediles, ai>d, 
after beating, drove them away. This was a sig- 
nal for universal uproar; the tumult raged from 
every quarter ; and a civil war threatened to ensue, 
had not the consuls promised the people the most 
ample redress. The tribunes insisted that Corio- 
lanjs should suffer condign punishment, as a rebel 
and a contemner of the sacred authority of the Ro- 
man people: they were even going to seize his 
person ; but the patricians again rescued him. 
A conduct so resolute on one side, and soas-^ 

, suming on the other, in some measure kept the 
populace in suspense. They felt a reluctance to 
assist the tribunes against those who had been 
their generals and their captains, and gazed upon . 
the contest with trembling irresolution. Their 
backwardness, therefore, to lend assistance, began 
to excite suspicions in the tribunes, tliat they had 
proceeded with too much violence, and, in-conse* 
quence, they demanded to bring the accused to 
trial before the assembly ,of the people ; and that 
his case should be argued before that authority, fi'om 
which there lay no appeal. The patricians, who^ 
though satisfied of the innocence of Coriolanus, 
were yet willing to give peace to the city, con- 
fented; and a day was appo.nted for him to make 

his 



bis deface. Coriolanus demanded of the tribunesi > 
-Prhsii they intended' to charge him with ? To which 
they replied, that they intended to accuse him of 
aiming at sovereignty. and tyranny ; upon which 
he cheerfully put Ijimself upon his trial, conscious 
of his innocence in those respects. 

When the appointed day was come, all persons 
were filled with the greatest expectations, and a 
vast concourse from the adjacent country assembled 
and filled the forum. The tribunes, in the mean 
time, divided the people by tribes, separating them" 
from each other, and ordering that they should give 
their vote- separately, and not by -centuries, as 
since the time of Hostilius had always been the cus* 
tom. This, as has been previously remarked, was., 
depriving the patrician? of all their influence, since 
the numbers of the populace Were sure to prevail. 
However, the senate, unwilling to identify the 
cause of Coriolanus with their own, at last consent- 
ed to Ums stretch of power in the plebeians. But, 
to make a show^of defending him to the la^t, the 
conf^ul Minutius mounted the rostrum in his 
favour; insisting upon the services he had done 
the state ; how little a few words, escaping in the 
heat of passion, ought to be attended to ; and con- 
clude by signifying that the whole senate were 
petitioners in his cause, and desired the tribunes, 
that they would closely adhere to their promised 
impeachment; namely, his agning at sovereign 
power. To this Sicinius the tribune replied, that 
he. would urge against the- guilty, all things, of 
ev,ery kind or description, that should tend to prove ^ 
him guilty; that the state had too much to fear 
from his influence* and his number'of clients, not 
to use every means of bringing him to justice ; 
ti)at he owed much more to the safety of the repub- 
1 iic^ 
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lie, than, to ^ny vain complaisance to the sena(e; 
aiui (hat the very attempt to depress the power of 
the people, who "had every right to govern tliein- 
selves, was a crime. Coriolanus, upon this, pre- 
sented him^If before the people, with a degree of 
intrepidity that merited the highest admiration. 
HiN graceful person; his manly eloquence, joined 
to the cries of those whom he had saved (irom the 
enemy, inclined the auditors to relent, ^e be- 
gan bv recounting all the battles he had fought, and 
the dilferent posts he had suHained ; he shewed 
the various crowns which had been given him by 
his generals, as rewards of his merit ; and exposed 
to view ^le scars of the wounds he had received in 
acquiring them ; he related all ttie breaches he had 
entered, and all the lives he had saved ; calling out 
to such as were present, to bear witness to the 
truth of his recital, '* Speak (said he), you whom 
•* I have served in trouble I And do you come 
" forward whom \ have rescued from the fetters of 
'* an enemy, and presented willi liberty and life 1" 
These, with the m'>st moving protestations, entreat- 
ed their friends to spare that lile by which they lived; 
and, if there were to b" an offering for public re- * 
sentment, they themselves were ready todie for him. 
A defence like this, supported with .all that 
boldness which conscious infiocence inspires, 
moved every hearer with a wi^h to pardon ; many 
cried out, that so brave a man deserved a triumph, 
not death ; and that his very trial was a national 
disgrace. The giddy though honeU multitude 
were going therefore to absolve him; when De- 
cius, one ot the tribunes, a man of tlueht eloquence, 
rose up to reply. ** In whatever manner (cried 
" he) we may be prevented by the senate from 
^' urging those speeches which were made amoug*t 

" iliat 
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".that august body, tending to destroy the privi- 
" leges oi the people ; yet slill we are not unpro-' 
V vided; we decline aggravating what Coriolanus 
" has said; we have facts, which we call upon 
*' the accused to clear himself of. We have an 
*' ancient law amongst us, that all plunder, -taken 
^'^-from the enemy, shall be appropriated to the use 
^' of the public, and be delivered into the treasury, 
" untouched by the general. But a law so equita- 
" ble in itself, and so inviolably observed by our 
'' ancestors, has been infringed by this man, who 
" standi accused before you. In a late incursion 
^'' into the territories of Antium, 'though his plun- 
^* der, in slaves, cattle, and provisions, was very 
'* ^reat, yet the public were neither the better 
" nor the richer for it. It was divided among his 
^* friends and Ibllowers ; men whom, probably, he 
f' only intended to enrich, to be the better abl© to 
*' set ure our rwin. It has ever been the practice 
" of tyrants to begin the work of ambition by 
'* forming a numerous body of partisans, who are 
*' willing to lo?e public regard in private . emolu- 
". ment.. Here, then, we ground oar charge ; let 
•' him, if he can, deny the fact ; and let him bring 
^* proofs> not by vainly shewing his scars, but by 
f' convincing us of his innocence." This charge 
was .entirely unexpected : Coriolanus had, in fact, 
when the people refused to enlist, issued out at the 
head of his clients, and plundered the enemy, who 
bad made incursions up to the very walls of Rome, 
These spoils, which were so justly earned, he never 
thought of bringing into the treasury; as they 
wjere the acquisition of a private adventure, and 
had been distributed wholly among his followers. 
H^ being unable, Iwwever, to answer what ivas 
§JJcge«l agaiixst him to the satisfaction ot the peo- 



ple^, and utterly confounded with the charge; th« 
tribunes immediately took the votes^ lest he should 
recover from his surprise, or th^ pfsople shake off 
tb«: impression they had ju$t received to his preju- 
dice ; and Coriolanus vias condetpiied to perpetual 
exile. 

- N^evef did the fickle populace testify a slncerer 
joy, eveo in triumphing over a vanquished enemy, 
than upon this occasion; having in a manner totaiiy 
annihilated the power of the senate; since hencer 
forward they assiime^ ^ right of summoning any of 
the individuals of thaj: body before tl^m, whom 
they thought proper to accuse. The senate, oq 
the other hand, saw themselves reduced to an abr 
ject dependence upon the n^ultitude ; deprived of 
all security to their persons, and all their former 
rights of being judged by their compeers^ Tiii$ 
sentence against their bravest defender struck their 
ivhole body with sorrow, copsternatipn, and dis- 
tnay. Coriolanus alone, in the mid 4 of the ta« 
mult, seemed an unconcerned spectator. He re- 
turned home, followed' by the ^atnentaiions of 
bundreds of the most respectable senators and citi- 
zens of Rome, to take a lasting leave of his wife, 
his children, and his mother Veturia, While thef , 
in the first transports of sorrow, hung round him in 
afgony at parting ; he, with a manly fortitude, tore 
himself from their erpbraces; exhorting them to 
bear their fate with fortitude, and to think of him 
no more. Then recommending his children to 
their care,, and all to the protection of Heaven, he 
left the city, attended by the senate to the vety 
gates,^ to take refuge among the enemies of Rome. 
In this manner, the plebeians, who had obtained 
tribunes merely for their own defence, employed 
those very magistrates to anno^ others; and, by 

insensible 
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insensible degrees, stripped the patricians of ail 
their former privileges. So common it is for sJavesto 
bibcome tyrants^ and ilie persecuted to be scourges 
in their turn. 

Coriolanus, s^i outcast from his country, sought ^ 
less for a safia retreat than for an opportunity of ven-r 
ge^ce. All his fortitude^ and the early instruc- 
tioiliji t)f his mother, were not able to repress the 
resentment of his wrongs, or his desire of punish- 
ing his enemies, evpn though it involved his coun-f ^ 
try in ruin, . Tullus Attius, a man of greal power 
among the Volsci, and a violent enemy to tlie Ro- 
mans, seemed to him a fit instrument to assist his 
revenge. Resolving to apply to him, he enters - 
Aj)tium,.the city vvhere Tullus commanded, by 
pight; and going directly to his house, seated 
hi^iself near Ute hearth, by the household gods ; a 
place which* by the religion of that country, was 
J^eld sacred. TuHus being informed that a stran- 
ger, with an air of dignity far beyond what was 
common, had taken refuge in hiii house, came and 
demanded his name and business. " My name 
** (cried the Roman) is Caius Marcias : my sur- 
." p^me is Coriolanus ; tiie only reward that rcr 
t' mpins of ail my services. I am bapjshed 
'• Rome for being a fi iend to it ; I am come to 
"lake refuge here, where I have ever been an 
f* enemy. • U you are willing to make use of 
*' my services, you shall find megrateiul: if yon * 
" are willing to revenge the injuries I have doAe 
*' you, behold me prepared." » 

Tuilus, struck with the dignity and known COU7 
rage of Coriolanus, stretched o\i{ his hand in token 
of amity, and instantly espoused his cause. The 
first thing therefore to be done was to induce thvj 
Volsci to break the league which had been made 
" J 3 yi*>^!5V 
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with Rome. In order to effect this, and yet pre- 
serve the semblance of justice^ Tullus sent manj 
of his citizens to Rome, to attend some games at 
that time celebrating ; but in the mean time gave 
the senate private information that the strangers 
had conceived the dangerous design of burning ibe 
city. This stratagem had the desired efted ; and 
the senate issued an order, that all strangers should 
depart from Rome before sun-set. Tulius, on the 
other hand, represented this order to hU Country- 
men as an infraction of the treaty ; arki procured ' 
an embassy to be sent to Rome, complaining of 
the breach of hospitality ; re-demanding all tlie ter- 
ritories belonging to the Volsciari^, of which they 
had been violently disposessed ; and declaring 
war in case of a refusal. This message was treated 
by the senate witli contempt. They bade tlie am- 
bassadors inform their countrymen, tliat menaces 
: could not intimidate the Romans, wLo would keep 
with their swords those possessions which their 
valour had won ; and that, should the Volscians be 
the first to take up arms, the Romans would be 
the last (o lay them down. 

War being thus declared on both sides, Coriola- 
nus and Tullus were appointed generals of the 
Volscians; and accordingly invaded the Roman 
territories ; ravaging and laying wafste all such 
lands as belonged to the plebeians ; but suffering 
^-^ tliose of the senators to remain untouched In the 

"" — , mean time, the levies went on but- slowly at Rome : 
"^le two consuls, who were re-elected by the peo- 
ple, seemed but little skilled in war, and even 
feared to encounter a general whom they knew 
to be their superior in the field. The allies also 
evinced their fears, and slowly brought in their 
succours; so that Coriolanus continued to take 
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their towns one af^er the other, Circeii a Roman 
colony, first submitted to his arms; he then at«* 
tacked the Latins, who vainly implored assistance 
from Rome. Tlie towns of Trebia Lavici, Pedumj, 
and Bola, were taken by storm ; their goods plun- 
deredj and the inhabitants made prisoners of war : 
such as yielded were treated mildly ; such ^s re- 
sisted were put to the sword. Fortune favourecl 
him in every expedition; and he was now so 
famous for his >yictories, that the Volsci left their 
towns defenceless to follow him into the field ; 
being assured under his conduct, of success; 
The very soldiers of his colleague's army came 
over to him, and would acknowledge^ no other 
general. Thu« finding himself unopposed in the 
field, and at the head of a numerous army, he at 
length pitched his camp almost under tne very 
walls of Rome, 

■ The city, which had lately been so turbulent and 
haughty, exhibited notliing but timidity and des- 
pair. The. people, who from the walls beheld the 
enemy ravaging their fields, bagged peace with 
4ears and sOpplications. They began to entreat' 
4he senate to recal the edict which liad banished 
Coriolanus, and acknowledged the injustice of^ 
their former proceedings. The senate despised 
such meanness, resolving, if possible, not lo betray 
the injustice of tlie state to foreign enemies, nor lo 
grant those favours to an actual traitor, whicli they 
h^ denied him when only accused of treasonable 
designs: Yet what could their resolutions avail, 
when they had not. power to support them ? Ca- 
riolanus approached nearer every day, and at last 
invested the city, fully resolved to besiege it. It 
was then* that the fierce spirit of the patricians 
was entirely subdued: both the senate and the 
1 . , people 
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people unanimously agreed to i?end deputies fo 
him with proposals ot' restoration, in case he 
he should diaw ofThis array. Coriolanus received 
them with haughtiness^ obh'ged them to pass 
through a line of armed men, and to submit to 
whatever was most mortifying to Romans, He 
informed them, with the utmost severity, that he 
was now general of the Volscians, and had only 
their interest to consider: that, if they hoped for 
peace, they must restore all the towns whidi 
originally belonged to that people, and make them 
free of the city, as the Latins were : *' And as for 
myself (said he) do you imagine that a mere recal 
" will be a sufficient atonement for the insults I 
" have received, while it still remains in the pow- 
'^ er of such wretches as Sicinius and Decius to 
'* arm a vile populace against me ? No ! Rome, 
'' like a cruel step-mother, ha^ heaped injuries and 
*' indignities upon a son who had no other am- 
*' bition but to sacrifice himself for her glory. 
*' She will now learn by the sequel, whether the 
*' pods espouse l.fc cause or mine — Depart. I 
*' allow you thirty days, at the expiration of whidi 
" period you shall see me once more before these 
" walls, to receive your determination. " The 
intermediate space he employed in taking several 
more towns from the latins ; and according to his 
promise returned, and again encamped his array 
before the walls of Rome. 

Another embassy was now sent forth, conjuring 
him not to exact from his native city aught but 
what became Romans to grant. Coriolanus, 
however, naturally intiexiblc and severe, and irri- 
tated into revenge, still persisted in his former de- 
mands, and granted them but three days longer 
grace, in which to finish their deliberations. A 

message 
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message so peremptory filled the whole city with 
consternation. Every one ran to take aritre ; some 
pasted themselves upon the ramparts; olhers 
watched the gates, lest they should he secretly de-> 
liveredup by the partisans which Coriolanus had 
within; others fortified their houses, asiftheene* 
my. were already masters of the walls. In this ' 
general confusion, there was neither discipline nor 
command. The consuls, whose fears were their 
only advisers, had been elected for very different 
merits than those of sjcill in war. The tribunes, 
, lately so fierce, were now struck dumb ; all shared 
(he universal terror; and it seemed as if the boasti- 
ed courage of Rome had migrated, with their gene- 
ral, into the camp of the Volscians, In this exi- 
gence, all that was left was another deputation^ 
still more solemn than either of the former, com- 
posed of the pontiffs, the priests, and the augurs, 
Tiiese, clothed in their habits of ceremony, and 
w^ith a grave ^nd mournful deportment^ issued 
from the city, and entered the camp of the conr 
queror : they besought him by all that was sacred^ 
by the respect he pwed the gods, and that whic^ 
be might have for those vvho, being servants of the 
gods, were nov^ at his feet, to give peace to his 
country. These appTeals were made wholly ini 
v^in. Coriolanus testified that respect for the de» 
putalion which the sanctity of their characters de- 
iiifinded ; but sent them Q.way without in the least 
ireUxing ip his den^ands. 

When the people saw them return without makr 
ing the least impression on his heart, they began to 
give up the commonwealth as lost. Their tem- 
ples were filled with old men, with women and 
childien, who prostrate at their altars^ put up 
iheir ardent prayers for the preservation of their 

country. 
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country. Nothing was 'to be heard but anguish 
and lamentation ; nothing to be seen but scenes of 
affrigi)t and distress. At length, it was suggested 
to them, that vvhat could not be effebted by the 
intercession of the senate, or the jjbjaration oFthc 
priests, might be brought about by the tears of his 
.^'ife, or the' importunities of his mother. Thi* 
idea seemed to be relished by all, and eveii the se». 
nate gave the proposed deputation the sanction of 
their authority. Veturia. the mother 'of CorioJa- 
nus, at first made some hesitation to undertake so 
pious a work, knowing the in^flcxible temper of 
her son, and fearful ot finding hiii) deaf to her ma- 
ternalintrealies! however, she af last underlodk 
the embassy, and set forward from the city, ac- 
companied by many of the principal matrons of 
Rome, with Voluninia his wife, and his two chiU 
dren. Coriolanus, who at a distance discovered 
this mournful groupe of female suppliants, was re* 
solved to give them a denial, and called his officer^ 
round him, to- be witnesses of his resolution : but, 
being informed that his mother aiid his wife wera 
among the number, he instantly came down front 
his tribunal, to meet and embrace them. At firal 
the women*s tears and embraces took away the 
power of words, and the rough soldier could not 
refrain from giving way to the feelings of nature 
likewise, and sharing in the general distress. 

" Tell me, Coriolanus (cried his mother), how 
f' am I to consider this meeting ? Do I embraice 
'* my son, ^r my enemy ? Am I your mother, or 
" your captive ? How have I lived to see this^ 
^' day^-to see my son a banished man, and, still 
V more distressing, to see him the enemy of his 
*' country ? How has he been • able to turn hii 
ff arms 'Against the place which gave him life } 

*' Hovr 
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•* Haw tlirect his rage against those walls which 
** protect his wife, his children and his gx>ds ? But 
••* it is to me, only, that my country owes her op- 
•* pressor ; had I never be^n a mother, Rome had 
V Jitill been free ; the wretched consciousness of 
** this will afiiict me as lortg as hf'e shall last, and 
•* that cannot last long. But, though I am pre- 
'•' pared for death, yet, at least, let these wretch- 
•* ed sufferers claim some share of your compas- 
*• sion ; and think what will be their fate, when 
** to banishment tlic^ must add captivity." 

Coi^iolanus, during this speech, seemed much 
agitalcid by contending passions : his mother, who 
saw him moved^ seconded her words by the most 
persuasive eloquence of tears i his wife and chiU 
dren hung round him, intrcating for protection and 
pity ; while the train of matrons lifted up their 
iamentationsj and deplored their own and their 
<!<ountry*s distress, prostrate on the ground, in aU 
tlie agony of woe. Coriolanus, for a moment, 
was stletit, feeling the strong conflict between 
honour and inclinadon ; at length, starting as iroxn. 
a dream, his breast struggling with a thousand va- 
rious emotions, he flew to raise his mother, who 
had laUen at his feet, aiid exclaimed, " O my 
*• 'mother, thou hast saved Rome, but lost thy 
** sion 1" He accordingly gave orders to draw off 
the army, and thus saveti the city Irom destruction. 
His words, however, were prophetic ; the lenity 
he had shown to his country was not to be forgiven. 
Tullus, who had long envied his glory, was not 
remiss in aggravating the treachery of his conduc t 
tp.his countrymen. Upon their return, Coriola- 
nus was slain in an insurrection of the people, by 
$ome l)ired assassins, an(J af'ieiwards honourably 
buried, with late and ineffectual repentance. 1 he 
' ■ Roman 
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Roman hdies wore mournijig for him a year ; and 
though he died in disgrace, his country always 
ranked him among her heroes. He was equally 
brave and prudent, disinterofted and virtuous ; 
but trusting to force rather than persuasion^ he nc* 
glected those arts that conciliate popular afi^ection. 
No Roman general ever preceded or followed him, 
who was better qualified to extend the limits of the 
republic, had his lot been cast in more propitious 
times ; but the violence of his resentment against 
' his native country, though it may be palliated,- 
cannot be excused. 

Great and many, were the public rejoicings at 
Rome upon the retreat of the Volscian army. The* 
senate decreed the women what honours they should 
demand ; but they only asked to have a temple 
dediaitei to Female Fortune, built in the place 
where they had delivered their country j which 
■ was accordingly erected at the public expence. In" 
the mean time, that courage which had been for 
a' time overpovvered,. began again to shew if^elf in 
the field. Coriolanus being no more, they ventu- 
red to face their Volscian enemies, who indeed 
contributed by their own contentions, together 
with that of their allies, to render any foreign force 
sufficient to their overthrow. A signal victory was 
obtamed over them and the Hernici the year en- 
suing. Among others, Tullus their general was 
slain. 

Spurius Ca^sius Viscellinus had the principal 
honour m obtaining this victory. He was a man 
naturally vain, ambitious, ready to overrate his 
own services, as to depreciate those of others. He 
had been three trmes consul, and had been decreed 
two triumphs tv the senate. These honours and 
advantages^ aided by some popularity, flattered 

his 
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his pride lo sucfh a degree, that lie aspired to the 
regal power at Rome. In order to prepare for 
this, being im powered by the senate to impose on 
(he conquered nations what conditions of peace he 
should think proper, he resolved to attach them to 
his interests by the most indecent concessions. He 
restored at third part of what he had conquered ; 
granted them the title of citizens of Rome; and 
treated the vanquished, in all respecti, as if they 
had been a victorious army. Still further to con- 
ciliate friends in every part of the state, he gave 
the Latins one moiety of the conquered lands re- 
maining, and reserved the other^art for the poor 
citizens of Rome.^ And not content even with 
this, he resolved to increase his popularity, by dis- 
tributing among the poor some lands^ which he as- 
serted to be the property of the public. Accord- 
ingly,, on the day succeeding that of his triumph, 
on rendering an account, according to custom, of 
ivhat he had done, he expatiatedv upon his extraor- 
dinary care and wise management of the common- 
wealth ; on his having augmented the number of 
the subjects and citizens of Rome, arnl on his own 
peculiar endowments for guiding the state; he 
went on to observe, that, however extensive the 
conquests of Rome might be ; it signified but lit- 
tle, if the rich only enjoyed the advantages of 
them ; if, while the senate and patricians lived in 
affluence, the veteran soldier pined in want and 
obscurity." He therefore was of opinion, that an 
exact estimate should be made of ail the Ian is 
taken from the enemy, which were now in posses- 
sion of the rich, and that they should be equally 
divided among the lower citizens ^, ^ 

'" -/'l- Thus 

♦ {"roiB the history of eveiy republic it appears, thut th« 
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Thus from the vanity and ambition of Cassur» 
sprang the famous Agrarian law, which afterwards 
Caused such disturbances, and proved the sourcol. 
of perpetual discord between the poor and th^ 
rich. Notln'hg could exceed the indignation of 
the sdjate upon hearing this proposition. ^ As thejr 
had before been ahnost stripped of their public 
rights, they saw this attacked them in their private 
possessions. All that fortune which their ancestors 
or themselves had acquired by valour or industry^ . 
was now destined to be; plundered from them, iri 
brder to be distributed among the indolent, the.ex- 
Iravagantj and the base. One . deliberation suc- 
ceeded upon another to concert measures how to 
frustrate the effects of this law, and to check the 
ambition of the consul. The people were not less 
mutinous on their part ; the tribunes^ and those 
whose fortunes were above the lowest rank, ' were 
unwilling to be reduced to a level with the mean- 
est vassals of their power 5 the clients of the rich 
were attached to the interest of their patrons ; but^ 
notwithstanding this^ ihe majority of the multitude, 
with Cassius at their head, strenuously clamoured 
for the Agrarian law, and threatened destruction 
to the empire, in case of a refusal. Even several 
of the Hernici and Volsci were called in to in-i 
crease the tumult, or to protect the ambitious dema- 
gogue in case of failure. At last the senate per- 



factious atid ambitions pufsue any tiif ansj however nefari- 
ous or unjust, first to gain popularity^ and then .to carry 
their own particular purpose. It appears al9«, that a popu- 
lar form of government is always framed in commotions, 
and derives new strength from fresh convulsions ; coAsc- 
quently, such a state must be the pest ofgentlp and honest 
minds, as it is the soil tpr the violeut and unprincipled tq 
Huurish in. 
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■ ceived the necessity of complying ; and therefore 
gave the populace a promise, that the lands should 
be divided among them, according to their desire; 

'but decreed, that the allies and associates, ' whq 
had no part in acquiring those lands, should havQ 
no share in the division. This promise appeased 
the people, and gave the senate an opportunity of 
concerting measures for punishing (he original pro? 
poser. Accordingly, some time after^ the quaes* 
tors, by their order, appointed a day for Cassnis to 
answer to the charge of his designing to subvert 

^the state/ and to raise himself to sovereign power^ 
before the assembly of the people. A blow so un« 
expected alarmied this factious leader with the raos( 
just apprehensions^ particularly as he had the tri* 
bunes, as well as the patricians, in opposition to hh 
views. He appeared, however, before the assem-p 
bly,. habited in a manner becoming his situation^ 
and attempted to interest the people in his favour. 
He alleged, that he was persecuted in this man- 
ner by the patricians, for his zeal in tlie people'^ " 
cause; that he was their only surviving friend^ 
and that their interests weie identified with his 
own. . But his scheme appeared so desperate^ 
that he found himself detested by all. The senatd 
had the justest reason to pursue him ; the tribunes' 
envied him his share of popularity, and neglected 
to espouse his cause ; and the multitude, pleased 
with the patricians for their late compliance, aban* 
doned him up to their fury. Being therefor^ found 
ghilty of a number of crimes, all tending towards 
overturning the constitution, notwithstanding his 
many real services, and the intercession of his 
friends and clients, he wait thrown headlong from 
the Tarpeian rock, by those very people whose 
poyyrer and privileges he had endeavoured to ext 
K ? lend^ 
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tend. It was too late that they perceived their 

error, and began to regret their champion with a 

degree of sorrow that only still more argued their 

ingratitude. 

Soon after the death of Cassius, the people be- 
. came again urgent for the execution of the Agra- 
rian law*. But the senate^ lo evade compliance^ 
caused the consuls to prepare for an expedition 
.against the ^qui. The people at first refused to 
enlist^ till the consuls, hitting upon a new expe*- 
dient, ordered all the country houses of the recu- 
sants to be levelled with the ground. This had 
the desired effect ; numbers came to offer them* 
selves, that they might save their possessions from 
destructions^ and were led against the enemy, 
with the usual good fortune of Rome. Thus, 
while the contest continued in the city, the Roman 
firms made continual progress in Italy ; for that 
spirit of liberty which animated both parties, only 
•contributed to infjame their courage, whatever 
^ay it wa$ directed, or whatever was the 
9bject. , - 

. These dilatory arts continued for ne;arly five 
^ears o^ tlie part of the senate, and as obstinate a 
fipirit of clamour on that of the people : the 
pne having their private interests, as well as those 
pf the public, tp actuate their conduct ; the other 
(laving a promise given, and a consciousness of 
their own superior power, to increase their obsti* 
pacy. (n the midst of these troubles, the Romans 
lindar the condi^ct of Virginius, one of their con?- 

f About Ibis i^erbd it seems that the tribunes of the peo- 
ple extorted from tiie senate an appointment of ten men, 
polled Decemvirs, Xo make the division of land, though they 
were not put intx> aqtivity i\\\ some time at^cr. 

tuls^ 
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suU, received a signal defeat from the Etrurian 
arrojr ; and, though Fabius cs^me very opportunely 
to bis relief, yet, upon his retreat, the eqemy piado 
incursions up to the very walls of Rome, This 
served to inflame the discontents and the animosi- 
ties of the citizens; the senators still witholding 
their promise, and the people refusing to enlistj 
In such an extremity, the family of the Fabii*, 
with their vassals and clients, to the number of 
four thousand tpen, offered to defend the frontiers 
pf the Roman territories. They built a fort nigh the 
borders of the enemy, and making frequent incur- 
sions, greatly enriched themselves by spoil. It 
poropocts not with the brevity of this work, to re- 
late all the minute transactions, and indecisive 
conflicts, which^attended the petty wars between 
Rome and the surrounding states. It will suffice 
to say, that ihejr ended with general good fortune 
to the Roman people,, and -sometimes with an exi, 
tension of territory. The Fabii, however, were 
not finally successful, being all cut off to a man 
by an ambuscade, which was laid for^ them by the 
people of Veii, Of this noble family, one only 
survived, whose posterity became afterwards 
equally serviceable tq the state, and were equally 
illustrious. 

While the territories of Rome were enlarged by 
successive wars, her citizens also became more- 
numerous. In the enumeration taken at this pe- 
riod, they were found to amount to one hundred 
and eleven thousand men, fit to bear arms, withi 
jreye that number of women, cliildren and slaves. 

* These illustrious victims to the defence of their country . 
are worthy to be compared Avith the Lacedemonian phatauj^ 
that disputed the pass of Thermopylae 

K 3 Tbtf 
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This increase of people, withoql commerce, onlj^ 
tended to advance the disturbances of the ^rity, 
Every year produced some new tamiilt betweeii 
tiie contending orders of the state. The people^ 
pow become the electors of the magistrates, had 
neither skill nor integrity to fi% upon competent 
persons ; and scarcely did any consul lay down his 
office, but the multitude were forward to accuse 
bis remissness or incapacity. It was in this manner 
(hat they accused Meuenius, their consul, for suf- 
fering the fiimily of the Fabii to be cut off. H^ 
yvsLS, indee^, an unskilful general, but, at the same 
time, innocent of the charge brought against him. 
But this did not avail j he was fined about five 
pounds of our money; a sum, "which, though trif- 
ling in modern estimation, he was unable to pay, 
nor would he accept the assistance of his friends ; 
he, therefore, in detestation of the injustice and 
ingratitude of his fellow-citizens, shut himself up 
in his own house, and starved himself to death. 

The year following, the two preceding consuls^ 
Manlius and Fabius, were in like manner cited by 
the tribunes to appear before the people. 'The 
Agrarian law was the object invariably pursued, 
and they were accused of having made unjustifin 
able delays in putting it off. The same perseve- 
rance on one side, and obstinacy on the other^ 
again set the city in a ferment, and threatened de- 
struction to one of the parties; when G(^nutius the 
tribune, who had revived the law, was found dead 
in his bed, though without any marks of violence. 
A circumstance like this, which should have 
awakened the suspicions of the people, only 
nerved to alarm their superstition ; they began to 
Imagine that the gods were against Uieir cause, 
and showed symplgms of returning to. tli^ir former 
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obedience. The consuls, in order to avail them- 
selves of this fortunate impression, began to make 
fresh levies; for it was now the settled policy of 
the rulers, to draw off the peccant humours of the " 
people by leading a part of them to war. Where- 
fore, mounting their tribunals, and being attended 
by their lictors,. they continued to enrol the citi- 
jBens with success, till coming to one Volero, a 
centurioni who refused to be inlisted as a private 
centinel, they ordered him to be stripped and 
scourged. This impolite severity, not only re-' 
kindled the people's resentment, but afterwards 
produced a new cause of contention, concerning 
the power of the consuls and the privileges of the 
people. The prisoner was rescued by the multi- 
tude; the magistrates were driven off; and, to 
complete their mortification, soon after, Volero 
was made one of the tribunes of the people. 

The election of this demagogue was very inimi- 
cal to the views of the patrician party ; he wai 
not only resolved upon carrying the Agrarian law, 
but also upon enacting another, in which the peo- 
ple should give their votes by tribes, and not by 
curiae, or centuries. This was another mortal 
blow to the patrician power; for, when the people 
voted by centuries, the patricians were entire 
masters of the contest ; and when by curias, in 
which* ohly the inhabitants of the city voted, th^ 
also, fi-om their number of plients, had the majo- 
rity of voices. But when by this law all freemen 
:of Rome, from whatever part of its territories they 
came, were to be admitted to givfe a single vote, 
equal to that of the first senator, all influence was 
entirely lost, and the patricians had nothing to do 
but to remain passive; It was, therefore, at first 
strongly oppo&ed by the senate, and as waxtul^f 
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urged by the people, In thrs contest, Appiui 
Claudius^ the consul, son to the former Appius, 
who inherited the inflexible firmness of his father 
as well as his hatred to the people, took a leading 
part. In one of their public assembliesj he op? 
posed their designs so warmly, and so^ustly ex-? 
posed the turbulent tempers of the tribuiies, that 
they ordered him to depart the assembly ; and, 
upon his refusal, they commanded that he sliould 
be sent to prison. 

This violent stretch of power astonished all the 
senators who were present. They offered to take 
arms in his defence, and as the people had in the 
former case beaten off the lictors, so they were in 
this driven off by the patricians. This seemed the 
signal for a new tumult ; stones,- torches, and 
©•^ery weapon that fury could furnish, in a place 
where the citizens never carried arm^, were 
thrown about. But Quintius, the other consul;, 
a man of a mild and peaceable disposition, -throw- 
ing himself into the midst of the com.batants, in-r 
treating and beseeching some, and menacing 
others, prevailed so far as to assuage their mutual 
animosity for that night. Their tumults, however^ 
were renewed the day following, with more than 
the former fury. Appius, with all his native 
fierceness, charging at the head o( his clients, and 
other ypung patricians ; while Lectprius, the tri- 
bune, with a multitude of the lower part of the 
,pe<>ple, taking possession of the capitol, fortified 
themselves there, seemingly determined to hold it 
out against their opposers. Their conduct now 
threatened more alarming consequences than in 
the former defection of the army on mount Aven- 
tine ; for as in that, the insurgents were at a dis- 
49nc^ ffom Rome, in-this, they were in the verjr 
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heart of the dty. All things indeed indicated a 
total subversion of the constitution, when the con- 
ciliatory disposition of Quintias disarmed the vio- 
lence of the popular party, and obtained a hearing 
before the senate, respecting the law in question. 
This venerable body, after many debates, which 
form, ratiier than uncertainty, might dictate,, re- 
solved, that the tribunes and the people were to 
be gratified, and that the law was to be enacted 
without delay. It passed by the general consent 
of all the orders ; and the oiiicers of the people 
were elected thenceforward by the tribes. Thus 
the people by degrees left the patricians nothing 
but the shadow of power ; and of this even the 
multitude, feeling their own importance, resolved 
to deprive them. 

In the mean time, Appius, as might be expect- 
ed, was far from being disposed to concur in this 
new concession to popular importunity. He 
treated the people with a contempt, that rather 
seemed the effect of folly than of reason, and bit- 
terly inveighed against the senate's pusillanimity. 
Nor were the people ignorant of this, but waited 
for an occasion of showing their resentment, j^q^ 
An. opportunity soon offered of gratifying 469.* 
their aversion, upon his being appointed ge- ^j ^ 
neral against the Volscians. These, as usual, 279/ 
had made inroads upon the unguarded fron- 
tiers of Rome ; and Appius being now the com- 
mander of the army, the natural severity of his 
temper had a field to display itself in. The Ro- 
. man discipline, which, at the mildest, was ex- 
tremely rigorous, he by his strictness rendered 
almost insupportable. The soldiers, on the other 
hand, reluctantly obeyed a general whom they 
haied 3 and he,' in return, increased his rigours 

ugoa 
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upon the slowness of their obedience. They, 
therefore, began to consider his severity rather as 
a maKcious vengeance than a wholesome cliastise* 
ment; and onjy awaited the eneHiy^ to retaliate^ 
not upon his person, but his glory. According!) ^^ 
the Voiscians appeared, and the Romans fled. 
He led them into the camp to harangue tfaehi ; 
and they univeiltally refiised to give hi^) audience. 
He then Endeavoured to draw them off from the 
enemy; but the >vhoIe body dispersed, instead 
of making a regular retreat. At length he foUnd 
means of securing a part of his forces which yet 
remained under command, by encamping them in 
a place of safety; where, marshalling them in 
their ranks, and reviling tliem for their coward ice, 
he gave posterity a striking example of the seve- 
rity of Roman discipline, and the greatness of 
military obedience. He first ordered all the cen- 
turions fi^ho had fled or quitted their ranks, to be 
scourged and beheaded. He flien upbraided his 
soldiers with having thrown down their arips ; an4 
drawing out every tenth man, by lot, had him 
executed in the presence of his trembling compa- 
nions. Soldiers, with so much ardour for liberty' 
in times qi' peace, and such profound submission 
to their generals in times of war, Were iinquestioi^ 
s^bly fitted to make thp conquest of the world-^SL> 

Appius^ however, did not long survive this 
tragical scene. For, some time £ifter, the tri- 
bifties, pushing on the Agrarian law with vigour, 
while he persisted in his opposition, appointed 
him a day to answer to an accusation of being the 
declared enemy of public liberty. Appius obeyed ; 
but appeared before the people, not in the usual 
manner, in a supplicating dress or posture ; but 
spoke for himself with a confidence that a prevjr 

Ott|^ 
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bu.< settled resolution to triumph or to die had in* 
spired. The tribunes^ finding that hi? innocence 
was too apparent to be inipeachedi and yet un- 
willing to acquit him, put oft his trial to another 
day. He saw through their design of only Waiting 
to make his condemnation sure, and prevented 
their malice by a voluntary death. The tribunes 
wished to* deprive him of* the obsequies due (o a 
person of his rank ; but the consuls allowed the 
son to pronounce the funeral oration of the father ; 
while the uncertain multitude listened with plea- 
sure to his eulogy. 

The death o\ Appius, and some wars, or rather 
incursions, made by the Romans into the territories 
of the Volsci, suspended> ibr a time, the people's 
tearnestness for the Agrarian law; butHhese being 
composed, the tribunes began new commotions, 
and had the boldness to assert, that the people 
ought not only to have a share in the lands, but 
also in the government of the commonwealthj and- 
that a code of written laws should be compiledj to 
mark out the bounds of their duty*. The opposi- 
tion to this was not less violent on the side of the 
patricians, who drove the clamorous multitude 
from the ibrum> headed by Caeso, the son of that 
Quintiu^ Cincinnatus, who is now about to per- 
form such an illustrious character in the drama of 
the state. The tribunes resolved to make an ex- 
ample of this young patrician> to deter the future 
outrages of others ; and, therefore^ appointed him 

• Hitherto the administration of justice had belonged to 
the consuls alone, who regulated their decisions on the 
principles of natural equity, dncient usage, and the laws of 
KoRiuliis and his successors, fii which some remains still 
existed in tlie sacred . bouks, emrasted to the care of tho 
pputilfs, but werecareruUy concealed irom vulgar 95 es. 
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a day to answer before the people. Being the son 
of a man entirely respected by both parties, he 
was treated with so much lenity, as to be adnut- 
led to bail ; but flying to Etruria, his father, Quin- 
tius Cincinnatus; was obliged to sell almost his 
whole estate to reimburse the sureties, and then 
retreating to a small farm and a little cottage be- 
yond the 'Fiber, lived a contented life, tilling a ' 
Jew acres with his own hands, and reaping the 
produce of his industry. The tribunes, however, 
wer^ not satisfied with the expulsion of Caeso ; 
they still continued to clamour for the Agrarian 
law, and eveix raised a report, that the senators 
had formed a plot against their Uves. This con- 
trivance was principally intended, to intimidate the 
senate into a compliance ; but it had only the more 
obvious effect of increasing the tumults of tiie peo- 
ple, and aggmvating their animosity. 

In this state of commotion and universal dis- 
order, Rome was upon the point oi iialling under 
the g^wer of a foreign enemy. Herdonius, a Sa- 
binfe/ a man of great intrepidity and ambition, 
formed the design of seizing and plundering the 
city, while it was torn by intestine distractions. 
For this purpose, having collected an army of 
about four thousand men, composed of his chents 
andfu^tive slaves, he sent them down the river 
Tiber on floats by night ; so that the people were 
astonished the next morning to behold a foreign 
enemy in possession of the capitol, the citadel of 
Rome. Herdonius, on his part, did every thing 
in his power to persuade the lower citiz^ and 
slaves to join his party ; to the 6ne he pnnif^d 
freedom, to the other an ample participahon of 
benefits and spoil. The tribunes, in this exi- 
gence, were fer from encouraging^ the people to 

arm 
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arm in defence of their country. They, on the 
contrary^ used all their eloquence to dissuade them 
from fighting, until the patricians should.engage 
by oath to create ten men, with a power of mak- 
ing laws, and to suffer the people to have an equal 
share in all the benefits that should accrue. These 
conditions^ though very severe, the necessity of 
the times obliged the consuls to promise ; and Va- 
lerius, who was one of them, putting himself at 
the head of a few volunteers, marched towards 
the capitol ; crying out, as he passed, " Whoe- 
" ver wishes to save his country, let him follow 
'^ me." A r^ge body of people followed him to 
the attack, and the capitol was at length retaken 
by storm, but the consul was killed in the assault. 
On this, Herdonius slew himself; the slaves died 
by the hands of the executioner, and the rest were 
.made prisoners of war. 

But, though the city was thus delivered from a 
foreign invasion, it was by no means delivered 
from its intestine divisions. The tribunes pressed 
the surviving consul for the performance of his 
propiise ; but it seems the Agrarian law was a 
grant which the senate could not think of conced- 
ing to the people. The consul therefore made 
many delays and excuses, till at length, being 
driven to give a positive answer, he told them, 
that, as the promise was made by the two consuls^ 
he could do nothing alone. An assembly was 
•therefore appointed for choosing another consul ; 
and the senate, in order to leave tbe people with- 
out ii0pe». of obtaining their wishes, fixed upon 
«Qttintius Cincinnatus, wlv^se son had so lately 
been obnoxious to them. Cincinnatus, as has 
been already related, hud for some time relin- 
quisjied ail views of ambition, and retired to his 
> R 0M£ — J, ' J, \\v\^ 
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little farm, where the deputies of ihe senate fcHind 
him holdiijg'lhe plough, and dressed in an aUire 
corresponding to his employment. He appeared 
but little elevated with the addresses of ceremony, 
. and the pompous habits they brought him ; and, 
when they declared to him the sei>ate's pleasure, 
he testified a ieal concern that his aid should be 
wanted : he naturally preferred the charms of 
country retirement to tlie fatiguiag splendors of 
office ; and or^ly said to his wi/e, as they were 
leading him away, "I fear, my Raciiia, that, 
'f for this, year, our littlG fields must remain ne- 
" glected/' Then, taking a tend^ leave, he de- 
parted for the cily, where both parties were 
' strongly inflamed . agjynst each' oth^r. This new 
consul, however, was resolved to side with nei« 
ther ; but, instead of attempting .to gain the coa- 
fi^ence of faction, to pay a strict attention to the" 
best interests, of his country.. Thus, by threats^ 
and well-timbd submission, he prevailed upon iKe 
tribunes to put off their law for a time, and car- 
ried himself so as to be a terror to the multitude, 
whenever they refused to inlist, and their greatest 
encourager whenever their submission des.ervejd 
it. His policy consisted in holding the citizens, 
who had reganied the capltol, as still engaged to 
follow him by their oath, and i^ threatening to 
lead them. into a winter encampment, to whidi. 
they were totally unaccustomed, in case they dis- 
obeyed ; by which he so far intimidated the tri- 
■ biines, that they gave up their law, upon oondi- 
Jion of his foregoing the threatened enca.mpmentt 
Upon the whole, be discharged his office with 
f such skill, pioderation, humanity, and justice, 
that the people seemed to forged they wanted .new 
laws, and the senate seemed to wb£ that hi^ pow* 

«r 
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cr might be more permanent. Having, h^owever, 
restored that tranquilhly to the people which he ' 
so much loved himself, he again gave up the splen- 
dors of ambition, and resigned the fasces, to enjoy , 
his little farm with a greater relish. 

From tjiis tranquil retreat he was .Wn drawn a ^ 
«econd time, by a fresh exigence of the state. 
The JEqui and the Volsci, who, though stiH 
worsted, were for renewing the war, made new 
inroads into the territories of Rome. iVlinutius, 
one of the consuls who succeeded Cineinnatus, 
was sent to oppose them ; but being naturally tim- 
id, and more afraid of defeat, than' desirous of 
victory, his army was forced into a defile between 
two mountains, from which, except through the - 
cnem^, there was no egress. Tiiis, however, the 
;^qui had, the precaution to fortify ; by which the 
Roman army was so hemmed in on every side^ 
ihat nothing remained but submission to the foe, 
famine^ or immediate death. Some horsemen, 
who found means of getting away privately 
ihrough the enemy's camp, were the first that 
brougJit the account of the disaster to Rome. No- 
thing could exceed the consternation of all ranks of 
people, when informed of this dilemma ; the se- 
nate,^ at first, thought of the other consul ; but not 
having sufficient experience of his abilities, thejT 
unanimously turned their eyes upon Cincinnalus, 
and resolved to make him dictator. Cineinnatus, 
the only person on whom Rome could now place 
her whole dependence, was ^und, as before, by 
the messengers of the senate, ' labouring in his 
little field with cheerful industry. When he saw 
3t some distance the deputies, sent to announce 
his election, preceded b^ twenty-four lictors, he 
put on his upper garment, and, advancing to meet 
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them, said, " What news do yon bring from 
*' Rome ?" " Rome, our country and yonr's, is in 
" danger — she requires aWictator, and has made 
" choice of you." Cincinnatus heaved a sigh at 
the recital, and easting^ a look of sorrow on his 
Oxen, and the companions of his toils, departed 
for the city, near which he was met by the prin- 
cipal of the senate in their robes. 

A dignity so unlooked, so unwished fet,- how- 
ever, had no effect upon the simplicity or the in- 
tegrity, of his manners i and, though now possessed 
of absolute power, and called upon to nominate 
his master of the horse, lie chose a poor roan, 
named Tarquitius, one who, like himself, ' de- 
spised riches when they led to dishonour. Tar- 
quitius was born of a patrician family, but, though 
of consummate bravery, never being able to raise . 
money to purchase a horse, he had hitherto fought 
only as a foot soldier ; willing to serve his country, 
though in the humblest situation. Thus the saving 
of a great nation was devolved upon an husband- 
man, taken from the plough, and an obscure 
sentinel, found among the drees of the army. 
Upon entering th^ city, the dictator instantly 
made himself acquainted with the position of aN 
fairs, and assuming a serjsne look, entreated all 
those who were able to bear arms, lo repair, be- 
fore sunset, to the Campus Martius, the. place 
where the levies were made, with necessary arms, 
"^and provisions for five days. He then put him- 
self at their head,. and, marching all night with 
great expedition, arrived before day within sight 
of the enemy. Upon his approach he ordered the 
soldiers to raise a loud shout, to apprise the con- 
sul's army of the relief that was at hand. The 
^qui were not a little amazed, when tboy savir 

them* 
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itierasclves between two enemies, but still more 
when they perceived Cincinnatus making the 
strongest entrenchments beyond them, to prevent 
their escape, and enclosing them, as they had en- 
closed the coHfiul. To prevent this, 'a furious^ 
combat ensued ; but the JE(\^\, being attacked 
rm both sides, and unable to resist or fly, begged - 
a cessation of arms; they offered the dictator hig 
own terms ; he gave them their lives ; but obh'ged 
thcm^ in token of servitude, to pass under tbjB 
yoke ; which was two spears set upright, and 
another across, in the form of a gallows, btneath 
which the vanquished were to mardi. ' Their cap*, 
tains and generals he made prisoners of war, being 
reserved to adorn his triumph. Then addressing 
^he army he had just delivered, " Soldiers of Mi- 
••' nutius,"" said he, " you^ who were so neurly 
'* becoming a prey to your enemies, shall not 
^/ share their spoils : and you, consul, must 
" learn the art of war as a lieutenant before you 
'' command as a general." Not a murmur was 
heard at this decision : on the contrary, the wHoie 
iarmy in conjunction presented Cincinnatus with^a 
crown of gold for having saved the lives and ho- 
riour pf his fellow- citizens, Thus, having res- • 
cued ^ Roman army from inevitable destriiction, 
having deJeated a powerful enemy, having taken 
and fortified their-city, and, still more, having re- 
fused any part of the spoil, he hastened to resign 
his dictatorship, after holding it but fourteen days. 
The seiiate would have enriched \nm ; but he-jde- 
dined their proffers, choosing to retire once more 
to his farm and his cottage, content with temper- 
ance and the consciousness of native worth. ' 

Next year, the JEqui again marched into the 
fields and retook their city. On the other hand, 
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when levies were to be made in Rome to oppose- 
their pi ogress, the tribunes refused to let the people 
be ehroHed. The necessity of the times, however, 
was sttch^ that an army was to be raised ; and the 
senators, finding the reluctance of tlxe multitude, 
offered to go themselves, with their clients and 
dependents. So many old and reverend men, who 
had long been considered as the fathers of the state, 
marching feebly put to meet an enemy, whom the 
young and the vigorous refused to encounter, af* 
ie.cted the multitude to such a degree, that, in spiteof 
their demagogues, they offered to go ; only de- 
manding, as a recom pence, to have the number of 
their tribunes increased from five to ten. This 
some of the senate considered as an expedient to 
multiply the number of their enemies ; but Cincin^ 
natus, who judged more maturely upon the sub- 
ject, assured them, it would be the most infallible 
means of debilitating that power which had so long 
controlled them ; that, in caseten were elected, in 
such a number there were the most just expecta« 
tions to bring over a part, and that a single tri* 
bune. could reverse the resolutions of all the rest« 
Accordingly the senate readily came into his opi- 
nion, and, pretending to make their compliance a 
favour, informed the tribunes, that they had, after 
much deliberation, thought proper to grant their 
request. 

This concession seemed for a while to satisfy 
the people; but in less than a year, the new trn 
bunes, .the first time* unithig all together, made 
still further encroachments, «nd ventured, by their 
own authority, to order an assembling of the senate. 
They required also, that mount Aventine, which 
was a mile and a half in compass, and as yet un- 
tenanted should be granted to the people to build 
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on. With this, though not till after the most vio- 
lent contests^ tiie senate agreed, in hopes that it 
mi^ht be a means. of suppressing the seditions, 
which they dreaded from delaying to confirm the 
Agrarian law. In this they were disappointed ; 
for, soon after, the tribunes renewed their former 
complaints and. insolence ; and the contests were 
carried on with so little decency, that blows, and 
not arguments, generally terminated every deli- 
beration. Those demagogues appointed a day 
even for the consuls to appear belore the people. 
They thought proper, however, upon cool consi- 
deration, to drop this insolent prosecution ; but,« 
at the same time, resolved not to discontinue their 
unremitting endeavours for the Agrarian law. A 
day was fixed, on which this important subject 
was to be. discussed ; and numbers of ail ranks 
were present, either to give their votes, or their 
opinions. The tribunes spoke copiously on the 
justice of such a law ; several of the people related 
Vvhat services they bad done, and what trifling re- 
wards they had obtained ; the audience were pre- 
possessed in fevour of the law, but still more, when 
Siccius Dentatus, a plebeian, advanced in years,'^ 
but of an admirable person and military deport- 
ment, came forward to enumerate his hardships 
and his merits. This old soldier made no scruple 
of extolling the various achievements of/ilis youth, 
but indeed his merits ennobled ostentation. He 
had served his country in the wars forty years ; he 
had been an officer thirty ; first a centurian, then 
a tribune; he had fought one hundred and twenty 
battles, in which, by the force of his single arm, 
he had saved a multitude of lives : he had gained 
fourteen civic, three mural, and eight golden 
^fowns, beside eijghty-three chains, sixty bracelets. 
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eighteen gilt <:pear5, and twenty-three horse'- trap* 
pings, whereof nine were for killing ^he enemy in 
single combat : moreover, he had received forty- 
tive wounds, all in front ; particularly twelve, on 
tlie day the capital was recover;?d from the enemy. 
These were his pretenfions ; yet he had never re-* 
ceived any share of those lands which were taken 
from the enemy, but continued to drag on a life of 
poverty and contempt, while others wei;e possessed 
of those very territories which his valour had 4von, 
without any merit to deserve them, and without 
having contributed to the conquest in tiie smallest 
degree, A case of so much hardship, though suU 
iiciently rommon both in ancient and modern 
times, had a strong effect upon the multitude : they 
tinanimously demanded, that the law might be 
passed, and that such merit should 'not go unre- 
warded. It was in vain that some of the senators 
rose up to speak against it ; their voices were 
drowned by the cries of the populace. When rea- 
son, therefore, could no longer be heard, passion, 
as usual, succeede4; and the young patricians, run- 
ning furiously into the throng, broke the balloting 
' urns, and dispersed the multitude that offered to 
oppose them. For this they were sometime after 
mulcted by the tribunes ; but their resolution for 
the present put off the Agrarian law, whose esta» 
blishment had^ already been so G^ten agiiated. 

J I generally happens that internal commotions 
are composed by foreign invasions ; and the ap- 
proach of the yEcjui, within sixteen miles of the 
city, in some measure restored peace to the re- 
public. In this war Siccius Dentatus, the veteran 
^ho had harangued the people, gained greater 
honours than the consul who obtained the victory ; 
fijf bding ordored upon a forlorn hope, to attack 
1 the 
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the enemy in a quarter were^ he knew they werd 
inaccessible, he, at first, remonstrated against the 
daiiger and desperation of the attempt ; but, being 
reproached by the amsul with cowardice, he led 
on hiibody of' eight hundred veterans to the place,, 
resolved to give, by his death, a pattern of obe- 
dience, as he had in hi^ life an example of resolu- 
tion. Fortune was more propitious th^n he had 
dared to hope; for, perceiving a passage into the 
enemy's camp, which had not been indicated by 
the consul, he led his veterans forward, and white 
the whole army amused the enemies on one side, 
he attacked tlieir camp on the other, so that the Ro<* 
mans obtained a complete victory, D^ntatus, how- 
•ever> convinced that he was sent upon this danger- 
ous service, only -to procure him death or infamy, 
had interest enough, upon his return, to prevent the 
consul's having a triumph, as also to> get himself 
created a tribune. In that ofhce, he procured a 
law to be passed for punishing such magistrates as 
should in future violate their authority, and for hav- 
ing both consuls fined for their beha\^iour to him in 
particular. Thus fortune conspired with the per- 
severing zeal of the tribunes, to diminish the pa- 
trician interest every year. AH their honours 
were fading fast away ; and their very posses^ 
sfons w:ere in danger of being divided among thf 
people, 
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From the Crcati'tn of the Decanviri to the Extinc^ 
lion of that OJice.. 

FOR the long period of sixty years, tlie . -, 
commoiuvealtli of Rome had been per- ^^^ ' 
^ pctually agitated by the virulence of faction, . 
and the conflict of opposite parties. At g^* 
length, each side, as if weary, seemed inclin- 
ed to respire awhile from the contest, or rather to 
give them a new direction. The Agrarian lavy 
was in a manner forgotten, and all the animosity 
which it had produced appeared to subside* But 
it has ever been tlie fate of mafikind to form new 
desires, in exact proportion to the number of their 
possessions. There must always be some object 
to engage the attention of th^ public as well as of 
individuals ; apd, when the mind is tired of con* 
tern plating one subject, it hastens with ardour to 
another. The citizens of every jank now began 
to complain of the arbitrary decisions of their ma- 
gistrates, and wished to be j^uided by a written 
body of laws, which being known, might prgyent 
wrongs, as wellas punish them. This idea, which 
was first started by Terentius*, was acceptable 
equally to tlie senate and the people, who hoped 
both that such a system of jurisprudence would put 
an end to the commotions that had so long har- 

♦ Hence called the Terentian law, and which for a time 
/ excited as much public attention as the Agrarian had ever 

done. Thf laws of Suion formed ibe basis of the syftem 
! iv^w- established. 
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rassed tlie slate. It was agreed, that ambassadors 
should be sent to the Greek cities in Iraly,\ind to 
Athens, to bring home sudrlaws from thence, as 
by experience liad been I'ound most equitable and 
useTul. Three senators, Posthumius, Sulpicius, and 
Manlius, were fixed upon, and galleys were assign- 
ed to convoy them, in a manner suitable to the ma- 
jesty of the Roman people. While they were upon 
this commission abroad, a dreadful plague depopu- 
tited the city at home, and filled the interval of 
their absence with other anxieties than for innova- 
tion. In about a year, the plague ceased, and 
the ambassadors reiurned, bringing home a body 
of laws, collected from the ipost civilized states of 
Greece and Italy, which being aftewards f6rn>ed 
into ten tables, and two more being added, consti- 
tuted that famous code, csEilted the laws of the 
twelve tables, many fragments of which remaiivto 
this day. 

But on this important topic it is necessary to en- 
large. The ambassadors had no sooner returned, 
than the tribunes required, that a body of men 
should be chosen to digest the laws into proper 
form, and to give weight to their execution. Affer 
long debates, whether this choice should not be 
maxle partly from the people as well a«i the patri- 
cians, it w^ at last agreed, that ten of the princi- 
pal i^nators should be elected, whose power, con- 
tinuing for a year, should be equal to that of kings 
and consuls, and that without any appeal : that all. 
other magistrates should lay down their offices, 
until the laws should direct proper substitutes ,* and 
that the new legislators should, iit the mean time, 
exercise their atjthority with all the ensigns of ^^ 
former but now discontinued power. The per- 
ftong chosen were lAppius and Qenutluf^ who had 
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been elected consuls for the ensuing jear ; Postha- 
uiius, Sulpicius, and Manlius, the three ambassa- 
dors ; Sextus and Romulus, former consuls ; with . 
Julius, Veturius, and Horatius, senators of the first 
distinction. Thus the whole constitution of ihe 
state assumed at once a new form. 

ITie decemviri, being now invested with ab- 
solute power,, agreed to take the feins <A go- 
vernment by turns,, and that each should dis- 

^ pense justice for a. day. In order to avoid envy, 

they determined likewise that he who was in the 
actual exercise of power should alone be attend- 
ed with the ensigns of it ; and that each of the 
rest iihould be only preceded by a petty officer, 
-called Accensus, to distinguish him. from the 
vulgar. 

The novelty of this form of government, at 
first, seemed extremely pleasing to. tlie people; 
nor was the moderation of the decemviri them- 
selves unworthy of praise, Appius, in particular, 
bore away the greatest share of popularity : his 
affable air, his republican professions, and his en- 
gaging assiduity, made the people even forget (he 
violence of his ancestors. These magistrates. Hoc 
the first year, labpured with extreme application. 
They had not only to compile from a great variety 
of Greek laws, but they were obliged also to get 
them interpreted by one Herraodocus, an Ephesian, 
as they tbemselves were ignorant of the original 
language : a strong instance how little at this time 
the Romans had advanced in polite learning. , At 
length, by the help of their interpreter, they form- 
ed a body of laws from those imported from 6reece, 

> H)terwoven w ith. the ordinances of their own kings; 

the whole comprised in ten tables. These being 
ijubmittcd to the public were generally approved. 
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engraven on plates of brass, and hung up to pub- 
lic view, in the most conspicuous part of the foruni. 
It was the prevailing opinion, that the work 
was now finished; and, in consequence, it was 
expected, that the decemviri would be contented 
to give up their offices. But, having tasted the 
sweets of power, they were unwilling to resign ; 
and, that they might have a plausible pretext for 
what they wislied to do, they pretended that som« 
laws were yet wanting to complete their design, 
and entreated the senate for a continuance of their 
appointment ; to which that body assented. The- 
choice of persons was next the object of public con- 
sideration. Appius, burning with a secret thirst 
for power, yet knowing the danger of avowing, 
feigned himself quite disgusted with the fatigues 
of ihe office. Nevertheless, by covert means, he 
contrived to put all those popular arts in practice, 
which he knew would, upon his standing candi- 
date, secure' his election. Accordingly, when the 
day came, his colleagues were surprised to see 
him lh« first upon the list of those who stood for 
the office ; and still more, when they found him 
elected by a great majority of the giddy peopIe» 
who mistook his ambition for popularity. His 
friends also were ducted through his influence. 
Fabius, Cornelius, Serviliu^, Minutius, Antoniusj) 
and Rabulius, who wrere patricians; and the ple- 
beians Pelillius, Oppius, and DMiellius, formed 
'with the second d^emvirate. These last three 
were chosen from among the people by the in-. 
terest of Appius, who, to ingratiate himself with 
^ the multitude, observed, that it was very proper 
' the people should have a share in forming tho3e^ 
laws, by which they were to be hereafter governed, 
Appius^ thus reinstated in this high office, turned 
M • all 
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all his thoUj^hts towards rencfering it formidable 
and perpetual. He, therefore, convened Iiis cot- 
leaT;aes, and, knowing them to be all his creatures, . 
he opened his design of retainint^ tire power ot 
which they had been pat into possession. Thej 
came readily into his proposal, and bound them- 
selves by the most solemn vows, never to dissent 
from each other; never to give up their autho- 
rity ; and not to resort to the opinions, either of 
of the senate or the people?, but in cases of abso- 
lute necessity. At this period, therefore, the de- 
cemvirate put on a very different appearance from 
that of the former year. Instead of only one of 
tliem being attended by his rods and axes, each 
made his iippearance with those ensigns of terror 
and autjjority. Instead of magistrates, mild just, 
and affable, the people beheld tliem converted into 
monsters of raj-in?, licentiousness, and cruelty. 
They made thj forms oF justice, an engine to put 
many of the citizens to death, and deprive others 
of their estates and country. Accusers mid in- 
formers were suborned from among their depend- 
ents, ready to give evidence as they were com- 
manded ; while those who expected redress in any 
suit of justice, had no prospect of success, but to 
enter into a criminal confederacy with the judges. 
Thus an universal con uption began to sprcjad It- 
self over the people ; while the good and the wise 
either became voluntary exiles from Rome, or 
bewailed, in secret, the misfortunes of tlieir 
country. 

But as such violence could not long continue 

without some of the usual art: ofcleceptio:^, which 

even tyranny must sometimes stoop to iK'.? ; the 

, decemviri, in order to convince the pc(.'p!e that 

tljey were not unmindful of their c^jl-.-gatC-J trifst, 

aided 
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added two other tables to the laws already promul- 
gated, thus making up the number of twelve 
TABLES. In these last was introduced a law, pro- 
hibiting all marriages between the patricians and 
plebeians; by which the framers hoped to widen 
the breach belweeii the two orders, and thus av^ail 
themselves of their mutual animosity. Their de^ 
sign* were easily seen through. But the people 
bore them with paiieiice ; for the timt of the ex- 
piration of their office was now at hand, when, it 
was exp'ecicd, they would quietly lay down their 
authoJ-ity. But they soon threw off the mask, and, 
regardless of the -approbation of the senajte or tho 
people, continued themselves, contrary to all pre- 
cedent, and against all order, another year in th^ 
dccemvirate. A conduct so tyrannical produce^ 
new discontents, and these prpvoked fresh acts of 
tyranny. The city was ahnost a desart, with re- 
sptxt to all who had any thing to lose; and the 
decemvirs^ rapacity was then only abated, when 
they wanted fresh objects for its exercise. In this 
Slate of slavery, proscription, and mutual dislrustj 
not a single citizen had courage to strike for hi^ 
country's freedom. The tyrants continued, were 
constantly guarded, not with their Uetors .alone, 
but by a numerous crowd of dependents, clients,, 
and even patricians, whom their vices had confci- 
derated round them. 

Tn this gloomy situation of the state, the JEqui 
and Voisci, those constant enemies of the Romans^ 
renewed their incursions, in hopes of profiting by 
the intestine divisions of the people, and advanced 
V'ithin about ten miles of Rome. This was a thun- 
der-siroke to the decipiviri, who had no authority 
to raise an army themselves, and felt great reluo 
tianpe in asking aid from the senate, whose delibera^ 
M 1 Vviv.% 
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tions had been long suspended. lo this pressing 
juncture, however, the senate was, at last, called 
together; and Appius, in a premeditated oration, 
propounded the business % which ihey were con- 
vened. He then desired that each should speak 
his sentiments as he was called upon. But Vale- 
rius, the grandson of Publicola, rising out of his 
turn, he was ordered by the tyrant to sit down, 
Valerius, however, refused to obey, but violentlj 
inveighed against tlie tyranny of the decemviratci 
and their effrontery,, in expecting that the senate^ 
whose powerlhey had destroyed, iihould now take 
measures to support their betrayers. His speech 
revived the almost extinguished courage of others; 
and he was seconded hy Marcus Horatius, who, 
with still greater freedom, exposed their horrid in- 
vasion of the rights of their country, their outrages, 
their rapine, and their cruelty. > Appius, at first, 
seemed to bear this hiranguc with patience ; but, 
at last, his passions, long used to indulgence, couM 
no longer be suppressed ; he fiev^ out into the most 
indecent violence, raged against his opposers, and 
threatened iq have Horatius hurled from the Tmr- 
peian rock. The whole body of senators at last, 
roused by this indignity, exclaimed against the de« 
cemvir's infringement of the liberty of free ddjata, 
as the highest breach of their privileges, and an in- 
tolerable act of power. On this Appias, a little 
repenting his ra^^hness, began to excuse himself, by 
saying, that he was willing to give liberty to all de- 
liberations upon the question, but could not bear an 
oration, which, wandering from the point in debate^ 
only seemed calculated to promote sedition ; that 
he and his colleagues had received an unlimited 
power from the people till the great work of form* 
mg the laws was finished ; during which they wera 

resolTo4 
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jrcsolved to act to (lie extent of their ]>ower, and 
then voiild be answerable ibr their administration^ 
This was a sufficient avowal of their intentions. 
All tJie uncorrupt part of the senate, particulary 
Claudius, ijic uncle of Appius^ spcke with detest 
tation of their proceedings. But a large/ party in the 
house, which the decemviri had previously formed, 
and others whom their fears had biassed, showed 
themselves inclined to coincide with A ppiu8,in what- 
ever he should propose. He therefore demiinded^ ^ 
that he and his colleagues should have a power of 
levying and commanding the forces that were.des«. 
lined to rtpel the JEqw'i ; and immediately a da^ ^ ^ 
cr6e of the senate passed to that efrect.''r^"^uX'^C.'^>c' ^ 

'll>e senators after granting a forced sanoiion to ^C-- 
tyranny, were immediately dismissed ;i and the ^ 

decemviri, now in possession of all the military as 
•well as of the civil power, divided their army into 
three parts ; of wlwch one continued with Appius 
in the city, to keep it in awe ; the other two were 
commanded by his colleagues, and were led, one 
against the JEqu'i, the other against ihe Volsci. 
1 he Roman soldiers had lately adopted an ingeni- 
ous and effectual method of punishing the* general^ 
whom they disliked, by suffering themselves to be 
vanquished in the field. They put it in practice' 
Upon this eccasion, and shamefully abandoned 
theip camp, u]K)a Ihe approach of the enemy, 
JJever was the news of a victory more joyfully 
received at Rome, than the tidings of this defeat. 
The generals, as is always the case, were blamed 
for tlie treacliery of their men ; some demanded 
that they should be deposed ; others cried out for ^ 
a. dictator to lead the troops to conquest ; but, 
among the rest, old Siccius Dentatus, the tribune,. , 
spoke his sentiments wi^h his usual candour and' - 
M 3 ^v-awVc- 
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frankness; and, treating the generals wUb ooiw 
tempt, exposed all Ihe faults T)f their discipline in 
the cam)), and their conduct in the field« ;Appius 
was not remiss in observing the disposition of tfao" 
people. Dentatus in particular was marked out 
tor vengeance.; and, u,nder pretence of doing him. 
particular honour, he was appointed legate, and 
p^it at the head of the supplies which were sent 
from Rome to reinforce the army. The office of 
legate was held sacred among the Romans, as in 
it were united the authority oi a general, with the 
reverence due to the priesthood. Dentatus, un* 
suspicious of any design against his person or ho- 
nour, went to the camp with alacrity, where he 
was received with all the external marks of re< 
spect. But the generals soon found means of jn« 
dulging their desire of revenge. He was sent at 
the head of an hundred men, to examine a mure 
commodious place for encampment, as he had 
very candidly assured the commanders, that their 
present situation was ineligible. The soldiers who 
accompanied him were assassins^ ; wretches who 
had long been ministers of the vengeance of the 
decemviri, and who now engaged to murder hiiD» 
though with all those apprehensions^vvhich bis high 
reputation* might be supposed to inspire. With 
these designs they led him from the way into the 
hollow bosom of a retired hiountain, where Ihey 
began to set upon him from behind. Pentatus too 
late perceived thetreacheryof the decemviri, and 
J ^ was resolved to sell his lite as dearly as he could ; 

be therefore placefl his back against a rock, and 

' * Dentatus had for tome time obtained the glorioas appel* 

J3tion of the Roman AchiUes ; and perhaps his herubiu well 
^ • d^^served it. 

J- \ put 
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put himself in^a posture of defence. Though now- 
grown oicl> he h^d 8till the remains of his former 
valour, and killed no less than fifteen otihe assail- 
ants, and wounded thirty with his own hand. The 
assassins, therefore, terrified at his amazing bravery, 
fiiiowered in theii* javelips upon him at a distance, 
vM which he received in his shield with undaunted 
resolution. The combat, though so unt^qual in 
numbers, was managed tor some time with doubt* 
ful success, till at length his^ assailants bethought 
themselves of ascending the rock, against which 
•he stood, and thus poured down stones upon him 
ii-om above. This succeeded : the old soldier fell 
beneath their united efforts ; after having shewn 
by his death, tiiat he owed his former numerous 
deeds of fame, not to fortune but to valour. Th» 
The decemviri pretended to join in the general 
sorrow for so 'brave a man, and decreed him a 
funeral, with the first military honours : but th<e 
greatness of their apparent distress, compared with 
their i^nown hatred, only rendered them still more 
detestable to the people. A transaction still more 
atrocious than what we have related,, at last inr 
spired the citizens with resolution to break all mea« 
sures of obedience, and to emancipate themselves 
into freedom. 

Appiufb who still remained at Rome, sitting 
one day on his tribunal to dispense justice, beheld 
a very young maiden of exquisite beauty, passing 
to one of the public schools, attended by her nurse. 
The charms of this damsel, heightened by all the 
innocenee of virgin modesty, caught his attention, 
and fired his heart. The day following, as she 
passed, bethought her still more beautiful than b&>^ 
fore, and his breast was still more inflamed with 
desire. He resolved to obtain the gratification of - 

his 
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his passion, whatever might be thecons^qurncej 
and, as a preliminary step, took means to inform 
himself or the virgin's family and connections. 
Her name was Virginia ; she was the daughter 
of Virginias, a centurion, then with| the army in 
the field ; and had been contracted to Icilius, for* 
merly a tiibune of the people, who intended jfo 
marry her at the end of the present campaign* 
Appius, at first, resolved to break this match, and 
to espouse her himself. Bm the laws of the 
twelve tables had f rbidden the patricians to in- 
termarry with the plebeians ; and he could not 
infringe a ^egurlation which he had been so anxi- 
ous to establish. Nothing therefore remained 
for him to attempt but a criminal enjoyment, 
which, as he was long used to the indulgence of 
his passions, he resolved to obtain. Having 
vainly tried to corrupt rlie fidelity of her nurse, 
b» had lecourse to. a2iother expedient still more 
guilty. He secretly prevailed upon one Claudius, 
who had long been the minister of his pleasures, 
to assert that the beautiful tliaid was his slave, 
and to refer the cause to his own tribunal for 
decision. Claudius behaved exactly- according 
to his instructiorts ; for, entering into the school 
where Virginia was placed among her female 
companions, he seized her as his property, and 
was going to drag her away by force, had he not 
been prevent^d by the people, dra^wn together by 
her cries.- After the first heat of opposition was 
over, he led the weeping virgin to the tribunal of 
Appiu5, and there plausibly supported bjs pre- 
tensions, by asserting that she was born in bis 
house, of a female slave, and sold hy her to the 
wife of Virginius, who had been barren. He 
included by affiroiing that be bad several cre« 

dible 
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dible evidences to provethe truth of what he said ; 
but that^until they could be summoned, it was but 
reasonable the slave should be delivered into his 
custodyt as her proper roaster. - 

The vile decemvir affected to be struck with 
the justice of his claims. He observed, that, if the 
reputed father were present, he might, indeed, be 
willing to delay the deliverance of the maiden for 
some time ; but that it was not lawful for him, 
in the present case, to detain her from her law« 
ful master. He, therefore, adjudged her to Clau- 
dius, as his slave, to be kept by him till Vtrginius 
should be able to prove his paternity. This sen* 
tence was received with loiid murmurs and re- 
proaches by the multitude. The women in par^ 
ticular surrounded the innocent Virginia, as if 
willing to protect her from the judge's furyi 
while Icil us, her Jover, boldly opposed the decree, 
and obliged Claudius to take refuge under the tri* 
bunal of the decimvir. All things now threaten* 
edan open insurrection, when Appius, fearing the 
event, thought proper to suspend his judgcnent till 
the arrival of Virginius, who was with the army, 
at a small distance from Rome. The day follow* 
iog was fixed for the decision ; and in the mean 
rime, Appius sent let^eni to the generals to con* 
fine Virginius, as his arrival in town might serve 
to kindle sedition annong the people. These let* 
ters, however, were intercepted by the centurion's 
friends, who sent him a full relation of the design 
kid against the liberty and the honour of bis only 
daughter. Virginius, upon this, pretending the 
death of a near relation* ol>tained permissio.^ to 
leave tke camp* and flew to Rome, inspired with 
indignation and revenge. The next day he ap- 
pealed before the tribunal, tq the astonishment of 

Appiui 
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Appius, leading his weeping daughter by the hand# 
both habited in the deepest mourning, Claudius* 
the accuser, was also there, and began by urging^ 
his specious claims ; he said if was well known* 
that the children pf slaves belonged to the mas- 
ters of their parents, and that Virginia was bora 
in slavery. He observed, that pity might be aa 
indiitcement to many to forego their claims, but 
that he was determined to sacrifice all minuter 
considerations to justice. He then produced a 
f.male slave, whom he had corrupted to swear 
thjtt she had sold Virginia to the wife*of her re- 
puted father; and concluded bis pretensions by 
asserting, that he' could confirm her testimony 
by that of many others, were it needful Vir- 
ginius next spoke ; be represented that his wife 
had borne many children ; that her pregnancy * 
was known to. all her neighbours ; that, if he had 
intentions of adopting a suppositious child, he 
would h»ve fixed upon a boy rather than a gifi ; 
that it was notorious to aU, that his wife had 
suckled her own child ; and that it was surprising 
-^iich a claim should be received, after fifteea 
years silent acquiescence. 
* While the father spoke this with a item air, 
Virginia stood trembling by, and with looks of 
persuasive iixpocence, added weight to all his r^ 
monstrances. The people seemed entirely satis* 
^fied of the infamy of the business. But Appius, 
liinwilling to forego his criminal designs, and fear- 
ful lest the arguments of Virginius might have 
dangerous'efiects upon the multitude, interrupted 
him, under, a pretence of being sufficiently in* 
structed in the merits. of the cause. *' Yes (saya 
♦* he) my conscience obliges me to dedare» tha( 
*^ I myself am a witnessot the truth of the depo- 

« " sitioa 
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•* sition of Claudius. Most of thts assembly 
•• know that I was left guardian to this youth ; 
•* and I was very early Apprised, that he had a 
•• right to this young woman 5 but the affairs of 
M the public^ and the »iiss^nsi6ns of the people, 
*• then preveatfd my doing justice. However, 
•f it is hf)t now^ too late ; and, by the power vested 
•*in me for ite. public good, I adjudge Virginia 
** to b^ the property of Claudius, thc^ plaintiff. Go, 
«* therefore, lictors, disperse the multitude, and 
*« make room for a master to reposscsd himself 
•' of his slave." 

The lictors, in obedience to his command, soon 
drove off the throng that pressed round the tribu- 
nal 5 they then seized upon Virginia, and were 
delivering her into the hands of Claudius, wheri' 
Virginius, who found that all further efforts would 
prove ineffectual, seemed to acquiesce in the sen* 
tence. He therefore mildly intreated Appius to 
be pernnitted to take a last fai^well of one whom 
be had long considered as his child, and said that 
after this indulgenirC, he would jeturn to his<iuty 
with fresh alacrity^ Wi:h this the decemvir com- 
plied, but upon condition, that their endearments 
should pass in his presence. Virginius, with the 
most poignant anguish took hh almost expiring 
daughter in his arms, for a while supported her 
head upon his breast, and wiped away the tears 
that rolled down her lovely face. But his, fatal 
resolution w^as taken, and the endearments of, 
love were lost in the sense of honour.' Happen- 
ing to.be near the shop* that surrounded the forum, ^ 
he snatched up a knife that lay on the shambles 
and, addressing his daughter, *' -My dearest lost 
'* child (cried he) this,' this alone can preserve 
•*" your honoar aad-^your freedom,'* So saying> 
,. . • he 
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he plunged the weapon to her heart, auid th«ti 
holding it up, reeking with the blood of his daugh- 
ter, " Appius (he crie*!) by the blood of tliis in-^ 
'* no9enty I devote thy head to the infernal gods/' 
So saying, with the bloody knife in his hand^ 
and threatening destruction to whosoever should 
oppose him^ he ran through the city, wildly cal- 
ling upon the people to strike fo? ifeedom ; and 
thence went to the camp, in order to spread a like 
flame through the army. 

He no sooner arrived at the camp, followed bjr 
a number of his friends, than he informed the 
army of all that was done, still holding the bloody 
kntiie in his hand. He asked their pardon, and 
the pardon of the gods, for having conimitted so 
rasl) an action, but ascribed it wholly to the dread- 
ful necessity of the times. He implored therein 
by that blood which was dearer to him than his 
own, to redeem their sinking country ; pbserving, 

. that no military oaths could buid men to command- 
ers, who were all usurpers, and could pretend to 
no real claims upon their allegiance. The army, 
already predisposed, immediately witli shouts echo- 
ed their assent, and, decamping, left their generals 
behind, to take their station once more upon mount 
Aventine, whither they had retired about forty 
years belbre. The other army, which had been 
formed tp oppose tlie Sabines, seemed to adopt a 
like resentment, and came over in large parties to 
join them. 

* - Having taken this desperate step from wliich 
there was no retracting, they immediately began 
to feel the want of a leader, and would have cho- 
sen Virginius, but he declined the office. ** My 
" daugliter (said he) is dead, and I have not 

. " yet avenged her. Before I can accept of any 

" honour. 
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" honoDr, Tier manes must be appeased; and what 
" prudence, what moderation, can jou expect 
" from a man whom our tyrant has reduced to 
" desperation ? I shall be more serviceable to the 
" common cause as a private sojdier than as. a 
" general.':^ / . , Z; C. C4 C^ 

These consicj/rations made them -resolve on 
choosing other commanders; and hence originated 
the military tribunes. 

Appius, in the mean time, exerted all his in- 
fluence to quf 11 the disturbance fn the city-^ See- 
ing the tumult incapable of controul ; and perceiv- 
ing that his mortal enemies, Valerius and Hora- 
tius, were the most active in opposition ; he had 
at first attempted to find safety by flight. After- 
wards, encouraged by Op pi us, one of his col- 
leagues, lie ventured to assemble the senate, and 
urged the punishment to be inflicted upon de- 
serters. The senate were far from giving him 
the relief he sought for. They foresaw the dan,- 
gei^ and miseries that threatened the state, if tbey 
should oppose the wishes of the army ; and accor- 
dingly, dispatched nnessengers to them, 'offering 
to restore the former government by consuls and 
tribunes. To this proposal the people joyfully 
assented ; and the army, entering into the same 
views, returned to the city, if not with the ensigns^ 
at least with the pleasure of a triumph. 

Thus ended the decemvirate, having continued 
somewhat less than three years ; and the govern- 
ment of Rome was a second lime changed by kn 
attempt on female chastity. What the decemviri 
had done, that was really beneficial, Remained in 
full force. The laws they had promulgated were 
considered as a perpetual code of public and pri- 
vate rights to the Roman citizens^ and ever will 
^ N be 
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be regarded with veneration among civilised na- 
tions. Thf merit of this compilation, indeed, is 
so great, that it throws a partial lustre over the 
decemvirate, and veils many of its crimes ; yet 
the unanimous voice of the J^oman historians is 
loud in invectives against the officers who com- 
posed it, or rather against the infamous Appius, 
who was the head and source of offence. 



CHAR VI. 



From the Expulsion of the Decemwi, g the Beginnings 
of the first Punic War. 

THE usurpation being thus at an end, ^^ (^ 
Valeruis and Horatius were ele<f^ed con- 448. 
suls, and Virginius and Icilius received into ^ q 
tbe number of the tribunes. The punish- 300/ 
ment of the decemviri first engaged the at- 
tention of these popular magistrates ; and Ap- 
pius was appointed a day to answer the charges 
brought against him of tyranny and murder. 
Oppius, one of his colleagues^ and next to him 
in detestation and guilt, was also arraigned. ^ But, 
both too well saw what mercy they had to ex- 
pect, either from then- judges, who were profes* 
sed enemies, or from the people, whose resentment 
they had but too frequently incurred. They 
therefore resolved to prevent that fury which 
they could not withstand ; and both died by their 
own hands, in prison. The other eight went into 
voluatai'^ exile, and their property was con lis « 

cated 
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" honour, her manes must be appeased; and what 
" prudence, what moderation, can jou expect * 

" from a mau whom our tyrant has reduced to < 

" desperation ? I shall be more serviceable to the ^ 

" common cause as a private sojdier than a^.a 
"general.':^ f : .^' ^^* s"4 C^ 

These consii^atrons made "^tfiein -resolve on 
choosing other commanders; and hence originated 
the military tribunes. 

Appius, in the mean time, exerted all his in- 
fluence to quell the disturbance fn the city-^ See- 
ing the tumult incapable of controul ; and percdv- 
ing that his mortal enemies, Valerius and Hora- 
tius, were the most active in opposition ; he had 
at first attempted to find safety by flight. After- 
wards, encouraged by Oppius, one of his C(A* 
leagues, lie ventured to assemble the senate, and 
urged the punishment to be inflicted upon de« . 
serters. The senate were far from giving him 
the relief he sought for. They foresaw the dan,- . 
gers and miseries that threatened the state^ if they 
should oppose the wishes of the army ; and accor- 
dingly, dispatched nnessengers to them, 'ofTering 
to restore tl>e former government by consuls and 
tribunes. To this proposal the people joyfully 
assented ; and the army, entering into the same , * 

views, returned to the city, if not with the ensigns, ^ 

at least with the pleasure of a triumph. 

Thus ended the decemvirate, hbving continued ^ 

somewhat less than three years ; and the govern- " ^ 

ment of Rome was a second lime changed by an 
attempt on female chastity. What the decemviri 
had done, that was really beneficial, Remained in \ 

full force. The laws they had promulgated were 
considered as a perpetual code oF public and pri- 
vate rights to the Roman citizens^ and ever will 

^ N be « . 
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be regarded with veneration among civilised na- 
tions. Thf merit of this compilation, indeed, is 
so great, that it throws a partial lustre over the 
decemv irate, and veils many of its crimes ; yet 
the unanimous voice of the J^oman historians is 
loud in invectives against the officers who com- 
posed it, or rather against the infamous Appius, 
who was the head and source of offence. 



CHAP* VI. 



From the Expulsion of the Decemn>iriy ig the Beginnings 
of the first Punic JVar. 

THE usurpation being thus at an end, j^ q 
Valeruisand Horatius were ele<f^ed con- 446." 
suls, and Virginius and Icilius received into ^ q 
thte number of ^he tribunes. The punish- 300/ 
ment of the decemviri first engaged the at- 
tention of these popular magistrates ; and Ap- 
pius was appointed a day to answer the charges 
lirought against him of tyranny and murder, 
Oppius, one of his colleagues^ and next to him 
in detestation. and guilt, was also arraigned. ^ But, 
both too well saw what mercy they had to ex- 
pect, either from then- judges, who were profes* 
sed enemies, or from the people, who»e resentment 
they had but too frequently incurred. They 
therefore resolved to prevent that fury which 
they could not withstand ; and both died by their 
own hands, in prison. The other eight went into 
Yoluntaiy exile, and their property was confis« 

cated 



catcd ; while Claudius, the pretended ma5ter of 
Virginia, was banished. Thus the vengeance of 
the tribunes pursued these devoted men^o the ut- 
most, and seemed as yet unsatisfied with punish* 
ing. They were even preparing to exceed in 
cruelty those whom they had deposed ; and th^ 
senate began to tremble at seeing so many of its 
members menaced with, desiruction, Duillius, 
however, one of the tribunes, a man more modc^ 
rate th^n the rest of his colleagues, quieted their 
fears by openly professing, that no more blood 
should be shed<0n this occasion; that suf^cient 
vengeance had been taken for the death of Vir* 
ginia ; and that he interdicted all future prosccu^ 
lions on that account 

This allayed the fesirs of the senate for the pre* 
sent ; but they soon found cause of fresh resent* 
ment» The two new consuls seemed entirely to 
have abandoned the interests of the patricians i 
and, equally popular with the tribunes themselves, 
to study only the gratification of the people. 
They procured a law to l)e ratified, for it bad 
been projected before, by which each of the pie-* 
beians should, in his individual capacity, have as 
mikh influence in all elections and deliberations 
as any one of the patricians. A law so injurious 
to the power of the senate produced, as may b© 
easily supposed, a desire to mortify the consuls ; 
who only aimed at increasing their o(i^n influence, 
by the depression of ihat i)ody. Art opportunity 
for this soon offered; for the consuls, haying 
marched against the M(\m and the Sabines, gained 
a complete victory,' and in consequence demanded 
a triumph. The senate, resolved to mortify them, 
declared them unworthy of that honour. The 
ppnsuls app^le^ to the people, aad^ complaining 
H 2 ' loudl/ 
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loudly against the senate^ obtained a decree for the 
privilege of a triumph, by the- authority of the 
plebeians alone. Thus the two orders of the state 
continued fpr some years mutually opposing each 
otber : the patricians defending the small shadow 
of distinction which was left them ; and the peo* 
pie daily insisting upon fresh concessions. In 
short, the shock which the republic had experi* 
enced by the creation and abolition of the decem- 
virs, caused, for more than fifty years, jan uncer- 
tain' agitation in the government. 

Meanwhile, these intestine tumults produced 
weakness it bin the state, and gon^dence in the 
enemy abroad. The war with the i^qui and 
.Volsci still continued: and,* as each year some 
trifling advantages 'were obtained over the Ro« 
mans, they, at last, advanced so far, as to make 
their incursions to the very walls of Rome. Not 
the courage only of the Romans seemed to be di- 
minished by these contests, bot their other virtues 
also, particularly their justice. The inhabitants 
of two neighbouring cities, Ardea and Aricia, had 
a contest betvreeh themselves, about some lands 
that had long been claimed by both. Unable to 
agree, they referred it to the senate and people of 
Rome. The senate had yet some of the principles 
of primitive justice remaining, and refused tpde^ 
termine the dispute. ^But the people readily un* 
dettook the decision ; and one Scaptius, an old 
man, declaring, that these very lands of right be- 
longed to Rome, they immediately xoted them- 
selves to be the legal possessors, and sent home 
the torrnvT litigants, thoroughly convinced of their 
own toily, and of Roman injustice. 

The n ibunes grew more and more turbulent ; 
gnd hdvin^ now obtained a principal share in the 

admi-) 
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admmistration of some departments of govern- 
ment, nothing would satisfy thejn but a par-iici* 
patiop of the whole. With these views, they 
proposed two laws, in violation of the sanctions of 
the twelve tables ; orc to permit plebeians to in- 
termarry with patricisTns ; and the other, to allow 
them to be admitted to the consulship also. The 
senators received these propositions wiih their ac- 
ctistomed indignation, and seemed resolved to un^ 
dergo the worst extremities, rather than to be in«» 
stnimental in giving them force. However, find- 
ing their resistence only to increase the commo- 
tions of the state, without the probability of ulti» 
ma\0y prevailing, they, at last> consented to pass 
the law concerning marriages, hoping that this " 
concession might satisfy the people. They were 
appeased b>u for a very short time. ThSey return* 
ed to their old custon^of refusing to enlist upon ^ 
the approach of the enemy. The consuls w^re 
forced to hold , a private conference with the 
chief of the senate ; at which, after many debates, 
Claudius proposed an expedient to satisfy the peo- 
ple, in the present conjuncture. His plan was by 
no means to contaminate-the consulship, by suf- 
fering it to come into the hands of the people; 
but to create six or eight governors instead of con- 
suls, of whom one half, at least, should be patri- 
cians. This project, which was but a poor sub- 
terfuge of humbled power,' and was, in fact, 
granting "what the people demanded, pleased the 
whole meeting. That nothing might seem pre- 
concerted among them, they agreed, that, at the 
^lext public assembly of the senate, the consuls 
should, contrary to their usual custom, begin by 
asking the opinion of the youngest senator ; for- 
merly, they always began by asking that of tht 
" N 3 senior^ ' 
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senior. Upon assembling the senate, one of the 
tribunes accused them of holding secret meetingsj 
and Concerting dangerous designs against the in- 
tcrest? of the people. The consub, on the other 
hand, averred their ionocence ; and, to demon-- 
strate their sincerity, gave any of the younger mem? ' 
bersof the house leave to propound their opinion^* 
These remaining silent ; such of the older senator^ 
as were known to b^ popular, began by observ- 
ing, that the people ought to be indulged in their 
rrquest ; that none so well deserved power, as 
those who were most instrumental /in gaining it ; 
and that the city could not be free until all were 
rrduced to perfect equality V 

Claudius, as had been agreed upon, spoke next; 
and, though He professed to be veiy willing to ad- 
vance the propositions of those who spoke before 
him, the better to conceal his designs, he broke 
out^into bjtter invectives against the people ; as- 
serting that it was his opinion the law should not 
- pass. This produced some disturbance among 
the plebeians. But at length, Genutius, as if to 
conciliate the senate and the people, proposed, 
as had been pre-concerted ; that six governors 
should be annually chosen* with consular autho- 
rity, three from the senate, and three from the 
people ; and that, wheh the time of their magis- 
tracy should be expired, then it woujd be for the . 
consideration of the people, whether they would 
have the lame form continued, or whether the 
consulship should revert to its former establish* 
nacnt ? This project was eagerly embraced by the 
p^opk. because it pu'omised something new ; and 
jleave was given to any of the plebeians to stand 
; for this new office; Vet, so fickle were the mul* 
fi^ude, th^tf though w^uy of thcifown rank flood. 
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|iot on^ of them was thought worthy of the ho- 
nour ; and 'the choice fell wholly upon the pa- 
trician candidates. 

The new magistrates were called mili- ^^^^ 
lary tribunes. They were at first but 443.' - 
three, afterwards they were increased to 
four, and at length to six. They possessed the 
power and the ensigns of consuls ; yet their au- 
thority being divided among a number, each singly 
was of less consequence. The first that were cho- 
sen continued in office only- about three months ; 
ihe augurs having found something amiss in the 
<:eremonies of their election : and, in 9 short 
lime, the new institution was laid aside. 

On this, consuls once more came into ofHce ; 
^nd, in order to lighten the weight of business 
inrhich they were to sustain* a new office was crCr 
a^ed ; namely, that of censors, to be chosen every 
fifth year. Their busing was to take an estimate 
of the number and estates of the people, and to 
distribute them into their proper classes ; to inspect 
ihe lives and manners of their fellow-citizens; tp 
, cashier senators for misconduct ; to dismount 
knights, and to degrade plebeians into an inferior 
tribe, in case of misdemeanour. The first two 
pensors were Papirius and Sempronius, both patri- 
cians ; and from this order the censors continiied 
to be elected for nearly an huiidred ye^rs. 

This cre^ion serye!) to ;*estore peace for some 
time ; an4 J> U'iumph over the Volscians, by Ge^ 
gaiiius ihexx)nsul, added to.tl^e universal saiisfac- 
^on that reigned among Che people. As it was 
observed of the Greeks, that a victory gained at 
jtbe Olympic games raised the conqueror to tlie 
highest pitch of human splendour, so it might be 
«aid of the Romans^ that a triumph was the g^reat- 
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est honour of which they had any idea For this 
their geiierah fought, not less than for the benefit 
of the state j and the people, when entertained 
■with such spectacles, forgot their private distresses 
in an empty notion of their country*^ glory. 

The calm which succeedtd the nomination of 
censors, was, however, of sliort continuance. A 
famine pressing hard upon the poor, the usual 
complaints against the rich were renewed ; and 
these, as before, proving ineffectual, produced 
new seditions. The consuls were accused of ne- 
g!ect> in not having stored j)roper quantities of 
corn. They disregarded the censures which they 
were conscious they did not deserve ; content with 
exerting all their care in attempts to supply the 
pressing necessities. But, though they did all 
that could be expected from acrt ve magistrates, in 
providing and distributing provisions to the poor ; 
yet Spurius M&lius, a rich knight, who had mono- 
polised bM the corn of Tuscany, far exceeded them 
m liberality. This demagogue, who had Jong be- 
held the convulsions of the state with a malignant 
pleasure, was inflamed with a secret desire of be- 
coming powerful by its contentions. He therefore 
distributed corn among the poor each day, till at 
last his house became the asylum of allw^io wished 
to exchange a life of labour tor 6ne of lazy de^ 
-pendcnce. When he had thus seduced a suffici- 
ent number of partisans, he procured large quan- 
tifies of arms to be purchased, and brought to 
his house by night ; and formed a plan of conspi- 
racy, by which he was to be made commander, 
while some of the tribunes, whom he had found 
means to corrupt, we^e to act under him in over- 
throwing the liberties of his country. Minucius, 
liOfvcvvr, at that Ume appointed to the care of 
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providing for the people, early discovered the plot 
against the public freedom ; and he informing the 
senate of the particulars, they immediately formed 
a resolulion of creating a dictator, who should 
have power to quell the conspiracy, without an 
appeal to the people : Cincinnatus, now eighty 
years old, but still possessing all the intrepid cou* 
rage oi^ youth, was chosen once more to rescue his 
country from impending danger. He began by 
summoning Mxlms to appear ; who being, as he 
thought, sufficiently supported by the multitude, 
refused to ob^y. Cincinnatus then sent Ahala, 
master of the horse, to force him. Maelius still ^ 
refused ; and Ahala killed him upon^he spot. The. 
dictator applauded the resolution of his deputy, as 
being justified by necessity; and commanded the 
conspirator's goods to be sold, his house to be de- 
molished, and his stores to be distributed among 
-the people. 

Though the treasonable designs of Maslius seem 
to have been undeniable, the tribunes of the peo- 
' pie were much enraged at his death ; arid to shew 
their resentment to the senate, at the ne5j:t elec- 
tion, instead of consuls, insisted upon restoring 
the military tribunes. With this requisition the 
senate were obliged to comply.'' But, though the 
plebeians had a right of being taken into the office, 
six patricians, as in the former election, were 
again chosen. The next year the government re- 
turned to its ancient channel, under the consular 
power. 

Such an endless succession of Intestine discords 
gave confidence to the enemies of Rome. The 
V^ians and the Volscians proceeded with their 
customary incursions, and even the allies of Rome, 
tiegan to waver in their allegiance. Fidenae, an 
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ancient colony belonging to the Romans^ revolted 
to Tolumnius, king ot the Veians ; and still to 
aggravate their crime, they murdered the ambas- 
sadors who were sent to complain of their infide- 
lity. To punish this conduct with signal ven- 
geance, a dictator was appointed ; and tlie choice 
fell upon Mamercus iEmilius. A victory was oh* 
tained over the Veii ; the king of their nation was 
slain ; and uEmilius marched back to Rome with 
the ensigns of triumph, and the spoils of a king. 
' In such a state of internal distraction j it appears 
ds if the senate and consuls could carry on no bu- 
il^.ess by their own authority alone ; since we find 
Ihem the year following creating anotlier dictator 
to oppose a threatened confederacy of the Veian 
nations. Servilius Priscus was chosen to this high 
ofEce : and the year succeeding, we read of iEmi- 
lius, the ibjmer dictator, being, re-elected. Hav- 
ing no employment abroad, h6 resolved to do 
something at home ; and accordingly altered the 
continuance of tlie Censorship from its original pe- 
riod, to one year and a half; for which the cen* 
Bors fined ancf degratied him^ when h^ laid down 
•iis office. This conduct, on the other hand, en-, 
raged tiie people ; and, instead of consuls, mili- 
tary tribunes were, the next time, chosen. About 
four years after, Consuls were resumed ; and upon 
a' threatened invasion of the iEqui, a dictator, 
PostliumiusTubero, was created, who closed his 
office with a triumph. Four years alter this, the 
fluctuation of councils occasioned an establishment 
of military tribunes ; and their want bpsuccess in 
war obliged the people to create i^milius, for the 
third time, dictator, who earned another triumph. 
For two )ears after this, military tribunes conti- 
nupd; then consuls; and then tribunes again. 

Thus, 
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Thus, the government, without steadiness or equi- 
poise, continued to fluctuate for more than fifteen 
years ^ during which time there was but little 
of importance tra-nsacted, either abroad or at 
home. The senate seemed to have lost all itg 
energy, and the people all their military virtue. 
The former, who possessed the riches of the state, 
appeared indifferent about the concession of any 
privileges, if they could ward off an Agrarian law ; 
and the people wasted so much time in attendipg 
the harangues of the tribunes, that they fell into 
habitual poverty, discontent, and turbulence. 
Whenever the approach of an enemy was talked 
of, the danger was so magnified, either by the fears 
or the real Weakness of the state, that nothing but 
that desperate alternative of choosing a dictator 
could be found to oppose it. In a period of twenty, 
years, we find the people above ten times givin/^ 
up their liberty, their possessions, and their lives, 
to one of their fellow-citizens, and /indebted for 
their safety to his virtues. These absolute raagli** 
(rates in some measure restored discipline to the 
army, and increased the territories of the state : 
but it was purchasing conquest too dear, to give up " 
all that was valuable in life for its acquisition.. 
The ill effects of their absolute authority were n©t 
discovered till many years after. At this period, 
the senate seemed pleased with electing a ma- 
gistrate out of their own body, who could inti- 
midate the people. The multitude, on the other 
hand, were eager to follow and obey one who 
generally led them^^to conquest and plunder ; for. 
the dictators lisually divided the spoils of the con-, 
quered towns among their followers, in order to 
increase their own popularity. Thus the plunder 
of Anxur, a city tak<^n from tiie Volscians, seemed 
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to diffuse a new spirit amongst them ; which, 
however, continued no longer than until their ne- 
cessities called for a new supply. 

It would be useless to detail the discordant prin* 
ciples of factious spirits, and their petty niovo- 
xnents, which, at this period, agitated the rcpub* 
lie. Suffice it to observe, that factions became 
every day stronger, and the government weaker ; 
the tribunes of the people still augmenting the 
breach between the orders of the commonwealth, 
and calling their licentiousness liberty*. At length, 
the senate hit upon an expedient, which served 
greatly to increase tlieir own power, and at the 
same time was highly pleasing to the people^ 
though it evinced how greatly the Romans were 
fallen from their former virtues. The citizens, 
who went to the field, had hitherto fought their 
country's battles without pay ; they were hus- 
bandmen and soldiers ; the same hands that bran- 
dished the' sword at one season, were seen hold- 
ing the plough in another ; and they- were obliged 
to furnish not only their own arms, but their own 
provisions during the campaign. In these difficul- 
ties and deprivations, however, they cheei fully 
acquiesced ; as the hopes of plunder, and the ho- 
nours of returning in triumph, were considered as 
an ample compensation. Nevertheless, it some- 
times fell out, that if the campaign was of long 
continuance, their little farms remained untilled, 
and they themselves were reduced tlie next seasou 



• During these commotions, the Roman army first em* 

brued their bands in the blood of their generdl, to v^hova 

they had hitherto, in ail changes, shewn a high degree of 

personal respect. The jfi^Um yre allude to was Postbu- 

~mius. 

id 
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admi list ration of some departments of govern- 
mcnt, nothing would satisry thejn but a panici- 
patio0 of the whole. With these views, they 
proposed two laws, in violation of the sanctions of 
the twelve tables ; one to permit plebeians to in-r 
teriiiarry with patricijfns ; and the other, to allow 
them to be admitted to the consulship also. The 
senators received these propositions wiih their ac- 
customed indignation, and seemed resolved to un^ 
dergo the worst extremities, rather than to be in-* 
stmmental in giving tberti force. However, find- 
ing their resistence only to increase the commo* 
ti«ns of the state, without the probability of uhu 
matfjpy prevailing, they, at last, consented to pass 
the law concerning marriages, hoping that this - 
concession might satisfy the people. They were 
appeased b>u for a very short time. They return* 
ed to their old custon^of refusing to enlist upon ^ 
the approach of the enemy. The consuls w^re 
forced to hold , a private conference with the 
chief of thesenaW ; at which, after many debates, 
Claudius proposed an expedient to satisfy the peo- 
ple, in the present conjuncture. His phin was by 
no means to contamin^te-the consulship, by suf- 
fering it to cx)me into the hands of the people ; 
but to create six or eight governors instead of con- 
suls, of whom one half, at least, should be patri- 
cians. This project, which was but a poor sub- 
terfuge of humbled power,' and was, in fact, 
granting" what the people demanded, pleased the 
whole meeting. That nothing might seem pre- 
concerted among them, they agreed, that, at the 
^lext public assembly of the senate, the consuls 
should, Contrary to their usual custom, begin by 
asking the opinion of the youngest senator ; for-r 
merlyt they always began by asking that oi the 
" N 3 senior* > 
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measure, to their tamely suffering it to be sun 
rounded by the Roman army. The Romans, in- 
deed, had every reason to inspire them with re- 
sentment. The Veians had long been the rivals 
of Rome. They had ever taken the opportunity of 
its internal distresses to ravage its territories ; and 
had even treated its ambassadors, sent to complain 
of these injuries, with outrage. It was therefore 
determined, that Veii, whatever it should cost, 
was to fall ; and the Romans sat regularly down 
before it, prepared for a long and painful resis- 
tance. The strength of the place may be inferred 
from the con'inuance «f the siege, which lasted 
ten years ; during which, the army continued en- 
cauiped round it, lying, in winter, under tents, 
made of the skins of beasts, and in summer driving 
on the operations of the attack. Various was the 
success, and many were the commanders that di- 
rected the siege ; sometimes all the besiegers' 
works were destroyed, and many of their men 
cut off, by sallies from the town ; sometimes they 
were annoyed by an army of Veians, who at- 
tempted to bring assistance from without. A siege 
so bloody, seeded to threaten depopulation to 
Rome itself, by draining its forces continually 
away ; so that a law was made, for all the bache- 
lors to marry the widows of the soldiers who were 
slain. The tribunes of the people also did not fail 
to render this great undertaking, still more ardu- 
ous by their continual murmurs, and artifice, in 
raising dissensions at home. They blamed ihe 
commanders, and prohibited the taxes from being 
levied, which were to pay the soldiery ; and, still 
more to perplex the senate, they began* to revive 
the Rubject of the Agrarian law. 

Unceasing dissension among the Romans, and 
1 - «> 
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mnch obstinacy on the part of the Veii^ began, at 
last to depress the sanguine expectations Of the se- 
nate. They trembled for the consequences of such a 
waste of blood and treasure in an meffectual siege. 
But, anxipus to strike one vigorous bIo*w, before re- 
linquishing their favourite aim, they created Furius 
Camillus dictator ; and to him was entrusted the 
sole power of conducting the long-protracted war. 
Camillus, without intrigue or solicitation, had 
raised himself to the first eminence in the state : 
he had .been made one of the censors, some time . 
before, and was considered as the head of that of- 
fice; he was afterwards made a military tribune, 
' and had in this post gained several advantages 
over the enemy. In short his courage and abilities 
had been amply tried, and proved him to be most 
worthy to serve his country on this pressing occa- 
sion. Upon his appointment, numbers of the 
people flocked to his standard, confident of suc- 
cess under so experienced a commander. He ac- 
cordingly drew out his forces against the enemy, 
and overthrew the Falisci, one of the little powers 
confederated against Rome, with great slaughter : 
the Capenates shared the same fate, and were 
obliged to beg protection: Thus, master of the 
field, he directed all his force to the vigorous pro- 
secution of the siege of Veii. Conscious, how- 
ever, that he was unable to take the city by sjorm, 
lie secretly wrought a mine into it, with vast la- 
bour, which opened into the midst of the citadel. 
Being now assured of success, and finding the 
city incapable of relief, he sent to the senate, de- 
siring that all who chose to share in the plunder of 
Veii, should immediately repair to the army. He 
then gave his men directions how to enter at the 
breach j and the city was instantly filled with his 
o 2 V^i'^^'w^^ 
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legi(ins, to the amazement and contusion of (he 
besieged. ^ Thus, like a- second Troy, was the 
city of Veil taken, after a ten-year's siege, and 
with its spoils enriched the conquerors. Camillas, 
transported with the honour of having subdued ihe 
rival of his native city, triumphed after the man- 
ner of the kings of Rome, having his chariot 
drawn by four .milk-white horses; — a degree of 
splendid ostentation which disgusted the majority 
of the spectators. 

Soon after, however, the people pretended to 
find still greater cause of offence. 1 heir tribunes 
had proposed that the senate and people should 
divide into two parts ; of which, one should con- 
tinue in Rome, the other settle at Veil, their new 
conquest. - This Camillas earnestly opposed, and 
diverted the multitude from their intention, though 
it procured their anger*. Nor were they less dis- 
pleased with him, when they found themselves 
obliged to restore the tenth part of the plundei-, 
which, before the siege, he had devoted to Apollo. 
The soldiers, ^br the most part, had spent theirs 
long since; so that they must have been incapable 
of refunding, had not the Roman women parted 
with their golden ornaments, to the amount of 
eight talents" of gold, to supply them. For this 
generous action, they were decreed the privilege 
of having funeral orations pronounced over their 
bodies, which had not been allowed to women 
before. 



* In this, Gamilliis acted like a sound politician, however 
tinpopular it might be. ^A rivalry would naturally have 
arisen between two equal towns, and the cousequences might 
have been fatal to both. 



C^vaUlus^ 
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Camilius, however, was rendered by this step 
more unpopular than ever. But, he consoled him- 
self with the reflection that he had discharged a 
sacred duty ; and such was the respect paid to his 
talents, that, notwithstanding this general dislike, 
he was, some time after, created one of the mili- 
tary tribunes, and sent against the Falisci, who 
had been making their accustomed incursions upon 
the Roman territories. His usual good fortune 
attended him in this expedition ; he routed their 
army, and besieged their capitol city Falerii, which 
threatened a long and vigorous rtsisls^nce. The 
reduction of this little place, would scarcely have 
deserved recording, had it not been for an action 
of the Roman general, that has done him more 
credit with posterity, than all his triumphs united. 
A schoolmaster^ entrusted with the care of the chil- 
dren belonging to the principal nien of the city, , 
found means to decoy them into the Roman camp, 
and offered to put them into the hands of Camillas, 
as the surest means of inducing the citizens to a 
speedy surrender. '* With these (said the un- 
*' principled tutor) I deliver you the town, and 
" I prefer the friendship of the Romans to the post 
"- 1 hold in Falerii." The general, struck with 
the treachery of a wretch, whose duty it was to 
protect innocence, for some time regarded him 
with a stern air, but at last finding words, " Exe- 
'' crable villain (cried the noble Roman), offer tliy 
" abominable proposals to creatures like thyseli^ 
" and not to me ; what, though we be the enemies 
" of your city, yet there are natural ties that bind 
f all mankind, which should never be broken: 
*' there are duties required from us in war, as 
^* well as in peace : we fight not against an age 
** of umocence, but against men; mei; who U^m^ 
Q 3 Mas ■ 
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est honour of wWch they had any idea For this 
their geiiefdh fought, not less than for the benefit 
of the state j and the people, when entertained 
■with such spectacles, forgot their private distresses 
in an empty notion of their country'^ glory. 

Tliecalm which succeeded the nomination of 
censors, was, however, x>f short continuance. A 
famine pressing hard upon the poor, the usual 
complaints against the rich were renewed ; and 
these, as before, proving' ineffectual, produced 
new seditions. The consuls were accused of ne- 
glecti in i>ot having stored jproper quantities of 
corn. They disregarded the censures which they 
were conscious they did riot deserve ; content with 
exerting all their care in attempts to supply tiie 
pressing necessities. But, though they did all 
that could be expected from a<!tive magistrates, in 
providing and distributing provisk>ns to the poor ; 
yet Spurius M&lius, a rich knight, who had mono- 
polised all the corn of Tuscany^ far exceeded them 
m liberality. This demagogue, who had long be- 
held the convulsions of the state with a malignant 
pleasure, was inflamed witl) a secret desire of be- 
coming powerful by its contentions. He therefore 
distributed corn among the poor each day, till at 
last his house became the asylum of allw^io wished 
to eK<:hange a life of labour for 6ne of lazy de- 
pendence. When he had thus seduced a suffici- 
ent number of partisans, he procured large quan- 
tities of arms to be purchased, and brought to 
his house by night ; and formed a plan of conspi- 
racy> by which he was to be made commander^ 
while some of the tribunes, whom he had found 
means to corrupt, were to at-t under him. in over- 
thfovv'ing the liberties ©f his country. Mhiucius, 
however^ at that time appointed to the care of 

providing 
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took refuge at Ardea, a town at a little distance 
from Rome, where he afterwards learned that he 
had beei\ fined fifteen' hundred asses, by the tri- 
bunes at Rome. 

The retreat of CamUlus gave infinite pleasure 
tc his enemies ; but they soon had reason to re- 
pent their injustice, and to wish for the assistance 
of one who alone was able to protect his country 
from ruin. Just at this crisis a more terrible enemy 
began to make his appearanc.^, than the Romans 
had ever yet encountered. The Gauls, a barba- 
rous Ration, had; about two centuries before, made 
an irruption from beyond the Alps, and settled in 
the northern prbvinces of ^taly *. They had teen 
allured to pass their native barriers, by the delici- 
ousness of the wines, and the softness of the tli- 
inate;*and, wherever they came, they dispossessed 
the original inhabitants. They were men of supe- 
rior courage, extraordinary stature, wild in their ? 
aspect, ferocious in theii- manners, and prone to 
change. Not content with having subdued aqd 
peopled most of the northern parts of Italy, they 
wer^ still inviting others from their native deserts 
beyond the Alps, to come over, to this newly-di»- 

* Love and wine are said to h^ve first led the Gauls into 
Italy. Aruns, cue of the principal citizens of Ckisiura, a 
city of Etrnria, had a pupil who pleased his wife ; she in her 
turn charmed the pupil. The guardian complained to the 
senate ofClasium, who paid uot f\ny attention to his tale. 
The injured husband tl:cn pd*ised the Alps,' and produced 
before the Gtmls not his* love-sick coiupiaints, but some 
good wine, with the taste of which lie made, them acquaint- 
ed; and praisinp: the country which produced iliis excel- 
lent beverage, raided in the.j a desire of knowing \:. Fioni 
tlie Seine, the Mi-rne, and the Vonue, th<:\ set oift to 
satisfy their appetites, and to seek a more mduigeut cli- 
jiiate. 
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covered country. A body of these, wild from 
their original habitations, were now besieging 
Clusium, a city of Etruria, under the conduct of 
Brennus, their king. The Clusians, frighted at 
their numbers, and still more at their savage ap- 
peacance, entreated the assistance, or at least the 
mediation, of the Romans. Thq senate, wJio long 
had made it a maxim, never to refuse succour to 
their suppliants, were anxious, however, in the 
first instance, to send ambassadors to the Gauls, 
to dissuade them from their enterprise, and to 
shew the injustice of their irruption. Three 
young senators were chosen out of the family of 
the Fabii, to manage the corftmissjon, who seemed 
better filted for the field than the cabinet. Bren- 
nus received them vvith a degree of complaisance 
that argued little of the barbarian ; and, desiring to 
know the business of their embassy, was answered, 
according to their instjuctions, that it was not 
customary in Italy to make war, but upon just 
ground* of provocation ; and that they desired to 
know, what offence the citizens of Clusium had 
given to the king of the Gauls? To this Brennus 
9<.ernly replied, that the rights of the valiant lay in 
their swords ; ihat the Romans could produce «o 
other title to the many cities tliey had conquered ; 
and that he had particular rea^^ons of resentmc nt 
againH the people of Clusium, as they refused to 
part with those land^ which they had neither hands 
to till, nor inhabitants to occupy. The Roman 
ambass?adors, who were little used to hear the 
language of independence, ibr a while dissembled 
their resei^tment at this haughty reply : but, upon 
entering the besieged city, instead ol acting as am* 
bassadors, they forgot their sacred characters, and 
fi€^ded the citizens in a sally against the besiegers. 
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In thi<; combat, Fabius Ambustus killed a Gaul 
with his own hand, but was discovered while he 
' was despoiling him of his armour. A conduct so 
unjust and indecorous, excited the resentment of 
Brennus, who having made his complaint by a 
herald to the senate, and finding no redress, imme- 
diately broke up the siege of Clusium, and marched 
his conquering army to atlack Rome herself. 

The countries through which the Gauls passed, 
in tlieir rapid progress, made little resistance ; the 
natives being terrified at their vast numbers, the 
fierceness of their natures, and their dreadful pre- 
parations for war. But the rage and impetuosity 
of this ferocious people were directed solely 
against Rome. They went on without doing the 
least intentional injury in their rfiarch, breathing 
.vengeance only against the Romans, whom they - 
considered alone as aggressors. --/- 

The Roman army at this conjuncture was under 
the command of six military tribunes : the num- 
ber of their forces, which amounted to forty thou- 
sand men, was nearly equal to those of Brennus; 
but the soldiers were less obedient, and the gene- 
rals had not confidence in each other, so as to 
unite for their mutual safety. The two armies met 
near the river A Ilia, eleven miles from the city, 
both confident of victory, both disdaining to sur- 
vive a defeat. The leaders on either side put 
their forces in array ; the Romans, to prevent 
being surrounded, extended their lines, and 
placed the best legions in the wings of their army. 
The Gauls, on the other hand, by a happy dispo- 
sition, had their choice men in the middle ; and 
with these they made the most desperate attack. 
The centre of the Roman army, unable to with- 
stand the impetuosity of the charge, quickly gave 
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way ; while the two wings saw them«?elves in 
a manner divided from each other, and their 
centre occupied by the enemy. * Tliey made, 
for a time, a feeble attempt lo unite; but find- 
ing it impracticable, a rout ensued, in which 
the Romans seemed to have lost all power, not 
only of resistance, but of flight. Nothing but 
terror and confusion reigned through their broken 
ranks ; the wretched remains of their army were 
either drowned in attempting lo cross the yiber, 
or hastened to take refuge in Veil, and- only a 
few returned to Rome, with the dreadful intelli- 
gence of their overthrow. All hopes of resist- 
ance in the field being now over, the remaining 
inhabitants that were able to bear arms, threw 
themselves into the capitol, which they fortified, 

■ in order to hold out ^ siege. The rest of the 
people, a poor and forlorn multitude of old men, 
women, and children, endeavoured to hide them- 
selves in some of the neighbouring towns, or re- 
solved to await the conqueror's fury, and lie in 
death under the ruins of their native city. More 

- pai.ticularly the ancient senators and priests, 
struck \\iui a religious enthusiasm on this occasion, 
resolved to devote their lives to atone for the 
peo[>le; and, habited in their robes of ceremony, 
placed themselves in the forum, on their ivory 
chairs. The Gauls, in the mean time, were 
giving a loose to their triumph, in sharing and 
enjoying the plunder of the enemies' camp. 

Had thty immediately marched to Rome upon 

. gaining the victory, the ca'pilol itself would have- 
•yielded. B it tiiey continued two days, feasting 
upon the field of battle, and, with barbarous plea- 
sure, exulting amidst their slaughtered foes. On 

the 
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the third day after the victory, the facility of which 
amazed the GauU themselves, Brenus ap- . ^ 
peared with nil his forces before the city. 333* 
He was, at first, much surprized to find the -^ ^ 
gates wide open to receive him, and the 2qij\ 
wails defenceless ; so that he began to im- 
pute the unguarded situation of the place to a stra- 
tagem of the Romans. After proper precautions, 
however, he entered the city, and, marching into. 
the forum, there beheld the ancient senators sitting 
in their order, observing a profound silence, un-. 
moved and undaunted. The opiendid habits, the 
majestic gravity, and the venerable looks of these 
old men, who had all borne the highest offices of 
lije state, awed the barbarous enemy into reve- 
rence. They took them to be the tutelar deities 
of the place,, and began to offer blind adoration, 
till one, more forward than the rest, put forth his 
Jiand to stroke llie beard of Papyri us, who had 
once enjoyed the dignity of dictator. An insult* 
so gross, the noble Roman could not endure, but 
lifting up his ivory sceptre, struck the savage to . 
the ground. This seemed a signal for general 
slaughter; Papyrius fell first ; and all the rest shared 
liis fate, without mercy or distinction. Thus the 
fierce invaders pursued their slaughter for three 
days successively, sparing neither sex nor age. 
I'hey then set lire to the city, and in a short time, 
every house was reduced to a heap of ashes, and 
Rome becaine nearly a waste. 

At this crisis, all the hopes of the Romans were' 
placed in the capitol : every thing without that 
ibrlress was but an extensive scene of misery, de- 
solation and despair. All the magnificent build- 
ings which were once the pride of Rome, were 
now a heap of shapeless ruins. £<Jor was it the 
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city alone, that felt' the utmost rage of the cpnque- 
rors, but all the neighbouring towns, that were 
accessible to their incursions, shared thesame fate, 
and were burnt without distinction. Still, how- 
evec ^he citadel, remained; and Brennus tried 
every art in vain to reduce it. He first summoned 
[ the garrison, with threats, to surrender; he |hen 
resolved to besiege it in form ; and encompassed 
it with his army. The Romans repelled his at- 
tempts with great bravery ; for despair had now 
supplied them with that perseverance and vigour, 
which, had they ;,hown more early, they might 
averted this cata'^lrophe. 

The siege bad continued for above six months • 
-. the provisions of the garrison were almost exhaust- 
ed 5 their numbers lessened* wkii continual fatigue, 
and nothing seemed to remain but death, or sub- 
mission to the mercy of the conquerors, which was 
dreaded more even than death itself. They had 
^ / ^resolved upon dying,, when they were revived 
J '^> from their despondency, by the appearance of a 
' ' man whom they saw climbing up the rock, and 
whom they knew, upon his arrival, to be a mes- 
senger from their friends without. This person's 
name \yas Pontius Comminus, a young plebeian, 
who swam across the Tiber by night, passed 
through the enemy's guards; and, with extreme 
fatigue, climbed up the capitoline rock, with ti- 
dings to the besieged, that Camillus, their cxpa- 
/ trialed dictator, was lavying an army for their re- * 
I Jief; that the citizens of Ardea and Veii had 
i^ armed in his favour, and^had made him their gene- 
ral ; and that he only waited his country's con- 
'. . firmation oi their choice, to enter the field and 
■ give the barbarians battle. 
' J, Tbe Romans were struck with a mixture of rap- 
4 tur« 
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lore and abaihmcnt, to find that the man whom 
they had injuriously spurned from the city, was 
now, in lis de-^perale state, ready to become its 
defender. They instantly chose him for their dic- 
tator, with an enthusiasm v^lnch his virtues de- 
served, and prepared to sustain the siege with 
recruited vigour. Thus the messenger, liaving' 
received his answer and proper instructions, had 
the good fortune to return to Camillus, thougli not 
without encountering a variety of perils. 

Meanwhile Brennus carried on the siege with 
extreme ardour. He hoped speedily to starve the 
garrison into a capitulation ; but they, sensible of 
his ip.tent, allhouj^h in actual want, cajised -several 
Joaves to be thrown into his camp, to convince 
liim of the futility of his expeciations. Frustrated 
in this aim, his hopes were again revived, when 
some of his soldiers came to inform him, that they 
had diiscovered traces of footsteps which led up to 
the rock, and by which they supposed the capitol 
might be surprized. Accordingly, a chosen boiy 
of his men were ordered by night upon this dange- 
rous service, which they with great labour and dif- 
ficulty almost elfccted : they had got indeed, upon 
the very wail ; the Roman sentinel was fast asleep ; 
their dogs within gave no alarm, and all promised 
an instant victory ; when the garrison were awak- 
ened by the gabbling of some sacred geese, that 
)iad been kept in the temple of Juno. The besieged' 
instantly perceived the imminence of their danger, 
and each snatching the weapon lie could instantly 
find, ran to oppose the assailants. Manlius, a pa- 
trician of acknowledged bravery, was the first wl.c* 
exerted all his strength, and inspired courage by 
his example. He boldly mounted the rampart, and 
at one elFort threw two Gauh headlong down the 
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precipice : others hastened to his as??istance ; and 
the walls were cleared ot the enemy, almost in an 
instant. 

After this failure, the hopes of the barbarians 
began to decline, and Brennus seems lo have 
wished for an opportunity of raising the siege with 
credit. His soldiers often held conferences with 
the besieged, while upon duty, and the pro})osals 
for an accommodation were anxiously desired by 
the common men, before the chiefs thought of ne- 
gociation. At length the commanders on both 
sides came to an agreement, that the^ Gauls should 
immediately quit the city and territories of Rome, - 
upon being paid a thousand pounds' weig'it of g<>l<i. 
This agreemeiit being confirmed by oath en eitht*r 
side, the gold was brought forth ; but, upon wciglj- 
ing, the Gauls attempted fraudulently to kick iha 
beam, of which the Romans complaining, Brfen- 
Jius insultingly cast his sword and belt into the 
scale, t'ryingout, that the only portion of the van- 
quished was to suffer. By this reply, the Romans 

^ saw that they were at the victor's mercy : and 
knew it was in Vain to expostulate against any con- 
ditions he should be pleased to impose. At this 
very junctiire, however, and while they were 
thus debating upon the ransom, it was rumoured 
that Camillus, the dictator, was at the head of a 
large army, hastening to iheir.relief, and entering 

. the gates of Rome. Camillus actually appeared 
soon after ; and entering the place of controversy, 
with the air o^ one who was resolved not to suffer 
imposition, demanded the cause of the content ; 
t)f which being informed, he ordered the gold to 
be taken and carried back to the capitol : *' For 
" it has ever (cried he) been the manner with ii% 
" Romans, to rarvsom our country, not with gold, 

'* but 
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'* but with iron ; it is I onl;^ that aifi to make 
" peace, as being the dictator of Rome, and my 
" sword alone shall purchase il." The enraged 
Gauls ran to arms : a battle ensued ; and so total 
vfas the defeat of Brenhus and his followers, that 
they soon wholly disappeared from Italy, leaving 
no traces bui those of their ravages behind them. 

The enemy was indeed annihilated, but Rome 
continued a heap of ruins. No part of its former 
magnificence remained, except the capitol; and 
the greatest number of its former inhabitants had 
gone to take refuge in Veil. The tribunes of the 
people, therefore, began once more to urge for 
the removal of the poor remains of Rome to Veii, 
where they might have houses to shelter, and 
walls to defend them. On this occasion, Camil- 
la'?, steady to his former principles, attempted to 
appease them, with all the arts of persuasion ; 
observing, tliat it was unworthy of them, boih as 
Roinans and as men, to desert the venerable seats 
of" their ancestors, where they had been encouragtd 
by repeated marks of divine approbation, to re- 
move to and inhabit a city which they themselves 
had conquered, and which wanted even the good ■ 
fortune of defending itself. By these and other 
similar remonstrances, he prevailed on the people 
to relinquish their design of abandoning Rome; 
and to set about rebuilding its ruined edifices. It 
quickly sprang from its ashes ; but certainly with 
diminished beauty and regularity. 

These successes of Camillas were, in some mea- 
sure, but preparatory to future victories. He was 
made dictator the next year, upon an irruption of 
tiie neighbouring states, and gained another tri- 
umph. About three years after, he overthrew the 
l^ins, who iiad revolted from Rome, after a 
F 2 \>\Vm\^ 
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submission of more than a hundred years. Such 
a train of good fortune served to render Camillus 
almost absolute in Rome ; liis moderation and pa- 
triotism, however, prevented his making an imr 
proper use of his power, unless his conduct to 
Manlius Capilolinus may be regarded as an act 
of undue severity. 

The bravery of Manh'us in defending the capltol, 
and saving the remains of Rome, has already been 
recorded. For this the people were by no means 
ungrateful^ having built him a house 4iear the place 
where his valour was sp conspicuous, and having 
appointed him a public fund for his support. But 
his ambition was not to be satisfied with such Irifi'm^ 
rewards : he aspired not only to be equal with 
Camillus, but to be sovereign of Rome. With 
this vi^w, he laboured to ingratiate himself with 
the populace, paid their debts, and railed at the 
other patriciarvs, whom he styled their oppressors. 
The senate was not ignorant of his discourses or 
his designs, and, to counteract them, created Cor- 
nelius Cossus dictator, under pretext of sending 
him against the Volscians, who had made some 
successful irruptions inlo the Roman territories ; 
but in reality with a view to curb the inordinate 
ambition of Manlius. The dictator soon finished 
his expedition against the foreign enemy by a vic- 
tory : and, upon hi^return, called Manlius to an 
account, and put him in prison, for his conduct at 
home. Manlius was too much the ditrlingofthe 
populace, to be affected by the power of Cossus ; 
and his partisans were too loud in their clamours^ 
to permit any injury to be done to their favourite. 
Cossus was obliged to lay down his office ; and 
Manlius was carried from confinement in triumph 
|J)fou^h the city. This success only served to i»p 
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flame his ambition. He began now to talk of a di- 
vision of the lands among the people; insinuated 
that there should be no distinctions in (he state ; 
and, to give weight to his discourses, he always 
sppeared at the head of a large body of the dregs 
ot the people, whom his largesses had made his 
followers. The cily.being thus filled with sedition 
and clamour, I he senate were obliged to have re- 
course to unolher expedient, and to oppose the 
power of Caniillus to that of the demagogue. Ca» 
millus accordingly, being made one of the military 
tribunes, appointed Manlius a day to answer for 
his life. The place in which he was tried was 
near the capilol, where, being accused of sedition, 

^ and of aspiring to sovereignty, he only turned his 
eyes, and, pointing thither, put them in mind of 
what he had achieved for his country on (he spot^ 
The multitude, whose compassion or justice sel- 
dom springs from rational motives, refused to con-r 
demn him, while he pleaded in sight of the capitol ; 
but when he wais brought to the Peteline grovo^ 
from which the capitol was no longer to be seen, 
they condemned him to be thrown headlong from 

. the Tarpeian rock. Thus, ihe place which had 
been the theatre of his glory, becan^e that of his 
punishment and his infamy. Hh house, in which 
his conspiracies had been secretly carried on, was 
ordered to be razed to the ground ; and his family 
were forbidden ever after to a>suMie the name of 
IVIanljus. 

In a short time, the affection and gratitude 
of the people returned for Manlius ; - and a.C. 
while his death was lamented, it in some 373, 
measure renewed the murmurs of the tribunes apd 
the people against Camillus, whom they consitlered 
as the chief instrument of his piosecqtioQ, Unwil- 
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ling to suppose themselves guilty of a severity to- 
which ihey had given their consent, they began 
to turn their resentment upon the most worthy man 
of the state, as if to a;:^gravate their baseness. 
However, such was the fale^of the Roman repub- 
lic, that Camiilus never wanted a fortunate opp)or- 
tunity of bringing the multitude back toiheir vene- 
ration for his lalents. Being chosen military 
tribune a sixth time, though much against his con- 
sent, he, with his colleague Lucius Furius, marched 
against the Volscians : the latter, being a young 
man, was all eagerness to engage the enemy ; the . 
other, tempering his courage with moderation, 
wished to wait for a favourable opportunity. This 
backwardness in Camiilus for the attack, Furius 
ascribed to the timidity of old age, or to the envy 
of a man unwilling lO admit a partner in his fame; 
he, therefore, seized the opportunity, when Ca- 
milkis was sick, and obliged to keep his bed, to 
lead on his forces to battle. But he too soon per- 
ceived the temerity of his own conduct, and the 
wisdom of CamiIIus*s advice ; his army was almost 
defeated, and an universal flight was about to 
ensue, when the veteran general roused from his 
bed, and being helped on horseback, old and in- 
firm as he was, put himself at the head of a small 
body of men, opposing those that fled, and bring- 
ing them furiously up against their pursuers. " Is 
" this (cried he) the victory you promised your- 
" selves ? There is no shelter for you here.' Re- 
'' turn ! " The intrepidity of one man spread itself 
through the whole army. His soldiers quicklv 
rallied, resolving never to forsake a general under 
whom they had so olten fought victoriously, and 
whom they considered as invincible. The enemy 
being thus repulsed, the combat was renewed the 

day 
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clay following, m which they were totally defeated; 
and Camillus returned to Rome once more laden 
with the spoils of conquest. But no successes 
abroad could allay tl)e dissensions at home. The 
debtors began to complain of their hardships with 
the same importunate clam;buri5 as formerly. The 
inhabitants of Praeneste, a town belonging to the 
JLatins, also made incursions upon the Roman ter- 
ritories. To quell these internal and external 
disturbances, C^uJntius Cincinnatus was chosen 
dictator, who took. Proeneste by surrender^ and 
returned in triumph with the statue of Jupiter Ira- 
perator, which he placed in the capitol ; a cir- 
cumstance which, though of little seeming impor- 
tance it] itself, appears first to have excited the 
desire of extending conquest, among the Ro-. 
mans. 

Two years after this, the contests between the 
patricians and tribunes broke out with more tlian 
usual violence. Many of the plebeians, during 
the distresses of their^country, had either by acci- 
dent, 'or by courage, acquired large fortunes ; and 
this produced a desire of sharing, not only in the 
government, but in the honours of Rome. The 
people, as' has already been noticed, had aspired, 
at the consulship ; and the senate, by a trifling 
subterfuge granted them military tribunes, who 
possessed consular power. But, as this was in- 
sufficient to satisfy their pride, the tribunes of the 
people ren.evved their claims ; while the poorer 
part of the citizens, only intent upon acquiring the 
necessaries of life, and but little affected with it.s 
honours, were calm spectator? of the contest., 

About t])is period, an incident in private Fife, 
fomented by female jealousy and^ambition, had a - 
very considerable influence on the public transac- 
tions. 
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tioDS. Fabius Ambustiis, a tribune of the people, 
had two daughters, one of whom he married to 
a patrician, the other to a plebeian. The plebeian's 
wife coming one day lo visit her sister, was struck 
with envy at the honours which the latter received, 
in consequence of her patrician alliance, and, from 
envying, fell into a settled melancholy. Her 
father and husband, for a long time, conjured her 
to tell them the reasons of this alteration in her dis- 
position, which she at last unwillingly revealed. 
Her weak, but affectionate father, though himself 
a patrician, in order to comfort bis daughter, was 
prevailed upon to give iier assurances, that he 
would instantly use every means in his power, to 
make^her an equal sharer in the dignities of the 
state with her sister ; and, not to be deficient in hh 
promise, from that time consulted with her hus- 
band about preferring a law, for electing one con- 
sul out of the body of the people. Their first step 
wa^' to get the husband chosen a tribune of the 
people; and then, in order lo ingratiate themselves 
with the multitude, they proposed, with the same 
law which made pretensions to the consulship, that 
the Agrarian law, for the" equal partition of lands, 
should also be passed; a measure whith, they 
knew, must give popularity to their ambition, wliilc 
it distracted the higher orders. 

The contests in consequence of this proposal, 
were so violent, that, for five yekrs, no supreme 
magistrate was chosen ; the tribunes of the peor 
pie and aediles governing a'l the time ; if they 
might be called government, which was little 
better than anarchy and confufion. Military 
tribunes then came into power ; and after two 
^'ears were elapsed under their jgovernmeirt, and 

every 
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every thing was tending to ruin ; the illustrious 
Camillus was -chosen dictator, who, finding the 
people resolute in their designs of choosing a ple- 
beian consul, immediately laid dowit his office. 
Upon his resignation, another dictator was chosen 
by the senate. But this high office had been so 
often created when there was no absokite neces.- 
sity, that its authority began to dedine, while that 
of the tribunes rose upon its ruins. The dictator's 
name was Publias Manlius : he seems to have done 
little remarkable, if we except his creating Lici- 
nius Stolo his master of the horse, who was the 
first plebian possessed of this dignity. This Stolo, 
by his influence, pbtained a law to be passed, that 
no man should possess above five hundred acres of 
land*. This was greatly disadvantageous to the 
patricians ; but what shews t,hat the principles of 
demagogues in all ages are the same, Stolo was 
-soon after found desirous of privately possessing 
more land than by his ovyn law he was entitled to 
sliare ; and was, in consequence, punished by his 
own edict! ,, 

In this manner the flame of contention being 
kindled between the two orders of the state, they 
carried on their resentments with acrimony and 
perseverance, while foreign enemies served only 
to allay, not to extinguish, their animosity. , Ano- 
ther invasion of the Gauls, to oppose whom Ca- 
millus was a fifth time made dictator, repressed- 
and gave a transient pai^se to these internal com- 
motions. The terror which this people had in- 

• Nothing can more clearly evince an ignorance in the 
fcience of politics, than the mifchicvous, though popular 
plan of establishing a m»3umuiD, to whatever it may re- 
late. 

Spired, 
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spired was then so great among the Romans, 
that a law was made to excuse priests from all 
wars, '* unless in an invasion of the Gauls." How- 
everi Camillus laught his countrymen the way to 
subdue them. Being sensible that the chief wea- 
pon of this fierce people was the sword, he fur- 
nished his soldiers with iron helmets, and had their 
targets bound round with brass ; and, at the same 
tioie, taught them the art of using their own arms, 
to the best advantage. By these means he ren- 
dered the swords of the Gauls so unserviceable, 
that, giving them battle near the river Anio, he 
gained an easy victory ; so that the Romans now 
began to despise the Gauls a^ much as they had 
dreaded them before. 

A victory so important and so grateful, it might 
be supposed, would have rendered Camillus ab- 
solute at Rome. But whether from his advanced 
age, his indifference to public affairs, or the in- 
creasing power of the tribunes, he had now lost 
much of the authority he once possessed. The" 
law for creating a plebeian consul, being still agi- 
tated with increasing animosity, the senate, as 
usual, strongly opposed it, and forbade Camillus to 
lay down his dictatorship; inliopes that, under 
the influence of his power, and the exertion of his 
talents, they might be able to support their honour 
against the pretensions of the people. But while 
Camillus was dispatching public aflfairs, the tri- 
bunes took the opportunity of ordering, tW tins 
votes of the people should be taken upon their fa- 
vourite measure. The dictator opposing this at- 
tempt with all his might, they sent a liclor to ar- 
rest and conduct him to prison. Such a mark of 
indignity offered to a magistrate who had been hi- 
therto 
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therto h€\d sacred, and pardcularly to a tnan who 
had deserved ^o well, raised a greater commotion 
than had yet been seen in Rome. The patriciani?, 
who surrounded the dictator, boldly repulsed the 
liclors, while the people who stood beloW, with \ 
equal fury, cried out, " Down with him, down 
With him !'* 

. In this universal uproar, Camillus was the only 
person that seemed unmoved. He entreated, that 
the tribunes would give a moment's pause to their 
attempts; then calling the senators rour.d him, 
and conducting them to a neighbouring temple, he 
implored 4hem to give peace to the city by their 
comphance ; then turning his face toward the ca- 
pitol, as if to take a last larewell of all future en- 
deavours to serve his country, he vowed to build a , 
temple to CoRcord, in case he saw peace restored 
to the people. In consequence of bis advice, a 
law was made, that one of the consuls, for the fu- 
ture, should be chosen from the plebeians. 
Sexlus, who had long been a turbulent Iri- ' ' 
bune of the people, was the first plebeian that 
was raised to this high dignity. After him ^•^* 
succeeded Licinius, the husband of her whom 
we have already mentioned as languishing with 
the desiraof fank. There were, also, at this time, 
two new magistrates created from the patriciana ; 
namely, a praetor*, who was to supply the place 
oFthe consul in the absence of that magistrate, and 



[ to administer justice to the people, in civil and cri- 

minal causes ; an officer so necessary to the state, 
that the number of praetors was, in after ages, in- 

* On the first appointment of prjetor he was considered 
as the second magistrate in the republic ; but hi& power de- 
clined when he participated it with several,' 

creased 
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creased to sixteen. There were also two curuTe 
seHiles created, officers so called to distinguish 
them from the aediles of tlie people, as the former 
had the chair and other ensigns of magistracy at- 
tending them, which the latter were denied. The 
chief business of these was, to have the care of the 
public games, jand of the corn and provisions taken 
in war. 

Thus Gamillus, having 5;pent a lopg life in the 
.service of his country, throughout which he had 
shown a courage not to be shaken by danger, and 
a patriotism which even the ingratitude of^lhe peo- 
ple could not alter, resigned the dictator,<hip, and 
built a temple to Concord, according to his vow, 
whichj however, he survived but two years, dying 
of the plague, in the eighty-second year of his age, 
and leaving behind him the reputation of being the 
.second founder of Rome, Of this great man it is 
said, that he never gave a battle which was not 
followed by a complete victory ; that he never be* 
' sieged a town without takilig it ; and that he never 
drew forth an army, but he brought it back laden 
with spoils, and covered with glory. He often 
O'vcd his success as much to his |Kjrsonal courage 
as to the valour of his soldiers ; and no general 
better understood how to rekindle the fainting ar- 
dour, or to confirm the wavel^ing resolution, of his 
army. 

But it was in vain that measures were taken to 
insure ala*;ting reconciliation between the patri- 
cians and the people. Their disputes revived upon 
every occasion ; for, whenever new magistrates 
were to be chosen, each party trying all their in- 
terest to have the election in their own favour, he- 
, * sitated not to use both liaud and violence to com- 
pass 



pass iheir desires. T'h'tTs the senate suspended all 
measures against the foreign enemy, lest the ple- 
beian consul, newly elected, should share the glory. 
Thus also the people soon after obtained, by their 
complaints, to have the curule aediles chosen, every 
second year, out of their own body, and even at 
length prevailed to have Marcus Rutilius, a ple- 
beian, made dictator. To balance this, the patri- 
cians wrested the consulship from the people^ "after 
tliey had enjoyed it ten years ; and four years after 
they were obliged to restore it. Even the election 
of a censor produced equal animosity ; and after 
many contests, the pKebeian, who had been dicta- 
tor, was elected to the office, against the united ef- 
forts of the patricians, / » /'/^ .^ » / , / ^ 
During these contests at liome> the *1a)rt>fins, 
however, were neither unemployed, nortinsuccess- 
^1 in their foreign wars. They obtained a signal 
victory over the Hernici ;^ so that Claudius Cras- 
sinus, the dictator, had the honour of an ovation 
allowed him by. the senate. They obtained ano- 
ther over the Gauls, and Quintus Pennus, the dic- 
tator, returned with a triumph. Two succeeding 
victories were gained over the same people by twa 
, different dictators ; namely, Servilius Ahala and 
Sulpicius Deticus, whb both triumphed iri their 
' turns.. We read likewise of a fourth triumph over 
the Gauls by Furius Camillas, who was created 
dictator to oppose them. The Arunci also, a peo- 
ple whose country was situated beyond that of 
the Volsci, made some incursions, but were repuls- 
ed by Caraillus, who was created dictator a second 
time for thai purpose. 

. Nor were dictators created only for thus repel- 
ling the sudden incursions of tlie enemy, but for 
Q much 
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much more trifling purposes. In the times of a 
plague we find one created, iiamelv Manlius Ca- 
pitolinus, merely to drive a nail, as a means of put- 
ting a stop to the contagion. This important bu- 
siness he executed with great ceremony, .driving 
it on the right side of Jupiter's temple into the ca- 
pitol. Two dictators also were successively cho- 
sen, merely to hold the comitiiira or asisembly of 
the people, for a new election of consul?. 

In this manner the Romans went gradually for- 
ward, with a mixture of turbulence and supersti- 
tion within their walls, and successful enterprise 
without. Their conteiUions at'home making their 
wars abroad less painful and fatiguing, naturally 
produced in them a turn to mih'tary gjory. Their 
superstition also served as a help to their progr«ss ; 
for, when the bonds of civil authority no longer 
prevailed^ the priests were always sure to bind the 
people by the ties of religion. With what impli- 
cit obedience they submitted to their pontiffs, has 
already been seen in many instances ; and how far 
they might be impelled, even to encounter death 
itself at their command* will eyidentfy appear from ' 
the behaviour of Curtius about this time ; who, 
upon the opening of a gulf in the forum, which the 
augurs affirmed would never close up till the most 
precious things in Rome were thrown into it, leap- 
ed with his horse and armour boldly into the'midst, 
saying, that nothing was more truly valuable than 
patriotism and military virtue. The gulf, say the 
historians, immediately closed, and Curtius was 
never after seen. ^ ' 

Another example of disinterestedness appeared 
under the consulate of Manlius Imperiosus, in 
the excellent son of tliis cruel, father. Nature 

seems 
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seems to have favoured him but little In her exter- 
nal gifts. His deficiency in these, gave rise to an 
accusation against his father, who was said to have 
exiled him into the country, where, because his un- 
derstanding was deficient, and his speech embar- 
rassed, he compelled, him to labour with his slaves. 
This report took a very unfavourable turn against 
the father, whose imperious disposition had ren- 
dered him disagreeable to the public. His son, 
hearing of the accusation, set out one morning very 
early for Rome, and arrived at the house of the tri- 
bune, by whom he was prosecuted, whilst he was 
in bed, and was instantly introduced in the sup- 
position that he came to strengthen the cause with 
his evidence ; but, far from it, he threw himself 
on the tribune, holding a poignaj-d in his hand, 
with which he threatened his fife, unless he pro- 
mised with an oath, never to convoke the assem- 
bly for the trial of his father. The tribune 
thought himself obliged to keep his word, though 
compelled to give it By force ; and the people, 
finding the affair not proceeded in, far from being 
shocked at the violence of the enterprise, rewarded 
Manlius by naming him tribune of a legion, a con- 
siderable post in the army. 

He shewed himself worthy of their choice by 
the victory he gained over an insolent Gaul, who 
defied the bravest man of Rome. Manlius pre- 
sented himself to Appius the dictator, and the 
general bid him go and humble the pride of the 
enemy, who inNulled them, and revenge his 
country as successfully as he had saved his fa- 
ther. The combat was not long. The Gaul 
defended himself ill against an opponent he 
despised. He received a wound through a de- 
Q 2 fective 
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fective part of his cuirass and fell deaS on the 
spot. ManKus took off the chain he wore and 
presented it to the dictator, who adorned liim 
wilh it at the head of the army, and" hence he 
received the surname of Torquatus. The same 
person afterwards rose to the highest offices ia 
Rome — But we are, anticipating events. 

Such a fervid sense of honour, so much pa- 
triotism and love of glory in individuals, rein- 
forced by a spirit of religion, notwithstanding 
the public dissensions, had gradually strength- 
ened the influence of the Roman name, and 
extended the limits of the republic. However, 
their principal actions hitherto were against 
their nearest neighbours, in which they chiefly 
' acted upon the defensive ; but we are shortly 
to behold another scene, in which their ambition 
catches fire, and is not i to be extinguished, till 
the limits of the world bound the conflagration. 

The Romans having now triumphed over the 
Sablnes, the Etrurians, the Latins, the Her- ^ q 
iiici, theyEqui, the Volscians, and other petty ^gg/ 
nations witiiin a moderate distance, began 
to look for greater conquests. They ac- ^ C- 
cordingly turned their arms against tlie Sam- * 
,nites, a people about a hundred miles east from 
Rome. 

1 he Saranites were a hardy nation, descended 
from the Sabines, inhabiting a large tract of south- 
ern Italy, which at this day constitutes a tonside- 
rable part of the kingdom of Naples. They were 
equally powerful in numbers and discipline with 
tlie konnns; and had, like them, confederated 
states in their train. Two such aspiring neigh- 
Lours^ both fond of arms and inured to war, could 

m>t 
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not long want a pret^t of rupture. The pretend- 
ed occasion was, that the Saranites, had oppressed 
the Sidicini, who, being too weak to manage the 
war alone, called in the Campanians to their as- 
si«;tance, and they also'being overthrown, implored 
the assistance of the Romans. The senate for 
some time, in order to give a colour of justice to 
tneir ambition, seemed to defer granting aid 
against the Samnites, as being their friends and 
allies: but the importunate entreaties of the Cam- 
panian ambassadors^ and the offers of the rich coun- 
try which they inhabited ; and, still more, the re- 
fusal of the Samnites to desist from ravaging a 
country which the Romans considered as their 
own, determined them at length to try the fortune 
of war. Valerius Corvus and Cornelius were 
the two consuls to whose carje it first fell to manage 
this, dreadful contention between rival states, that, 
for the space of sixty years after, deluged Italy 
with blood, Valerius had the character of being 
one of the greatest commanders of his time; he 

V wa.i surnamed Corvus, from the singular circum- 
stance of being assisted by a crow in a single com-- 
bat with a Gaul of gigantic -stature, whom he 
fought and killed. To his colleague's care it was 
consigned to lead an army to Samnium, the enemy's 
capitiil ; while Corvus was sent to relieve Capua, 
the capital of the Campanians. Never wa« a gene- 
ral better fitted for commapd : to a habit naturally- 
robust a;id athlelic, he joined the gentlest man- 
ners : he was the fiercest, and yet the best tem-? 

^ pered man in the army ; arid, while^ the meanest 
sentinel was his companion,, no man exacted a 
stricter discipline ; but what completes his charac- 
ter^' he constantly endeavoured to preserve his 
a 3 , honour* 
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honours and dignities, by the satfie arts by which 
they were first acquired^. The Roman soldiers, 
hardened by incessant labour, and led on by such 
^ genpral, were unconquerable. The Samnites, 
on the other hhhd, were the bravest men tl^y 
ever yet encountered j and the contention be- 
' tween the two nations was managed on both sides 
with the most determined resolution. But the 
ibrtune of Rome prevailed; the Samnites at length 
fled, avxrring, that they were not able'to withstand 
the fierce looks and the fire-darting eyes of the Ro- 
mans. Valerius, the other consul, however, was 
not at first so fortunate; for, having unwarily led 
hiu army into a defile, he was in imminent danger 
of being cut oflT, had not Decius, a tribune of the 

, army, possessed himself of a hill which commanded 
the enemy ; so tliat the Samnites being attacked 
on both sides, were defeated with immense slaugh- 

^ ter, not less than thirty thousand of thera being 
left dead upon the field of battle: a proof of ifie 
courage of the combatants and the numbers that 
were engaged. 

Afier this great engagement, which however 
was far froin being decisive of the destiny of either 
people, the inhabitants of Capua requested to have 
a Roman garrison to winter there, to secure thera 
from the insults of the Samnites. Ti)eir desire was 
accordingly complied with, though Capua was 
ever infamous for being the destroyer of military 
discipline, and for enervating its protectors. It 
offered indeed so many delights, and gratified so 
largely all (he softer passions, that the R<5man gar- 
risen began to lose not only their courage, but their 
virtue. They formed a design of destroying the 
ijihubitants^ and taking the town to themselves. 
. ' ThU 
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This treacherous scheme they communicated to 
their companions in other paris of tlie country, and 
they as readily embraced the proposal. But at 
length it reached the ears of the oflicers, who, de- 
testing such baseness^ led the legions into the. fields 
and kept them in action, in order to give a more 
honourable turn to their minds. But, notwith- 
standing t!ie care of tlie general and tiie officers, the 
soldiers, finding themselves liable to the severest 
punishments for their late perfidious schemes, be^ 
gan to mutiny ; and, uniting themselves into one 
body, marched directly forward towards Rome. 
Tor hitne lime they were without a leader, no nlao 
being bold enough or base enough to head an army 
whose only bond of. union was treachery. At 
length they forced Quintius, an old and eminei^t 
soldier, who was then residing in the country, to 
be their commander; and, conducted by rage ra- 
ther than their general, came within eig^t miles of 
the city. So terrible an army, almost at the gates, 
not a little alarmed the senate, who immediately 
created Valerius Corvus dictator, and sent him 
forth with another body of men to oppose their 
fellow-citizens. The two armies were now drawn 
up against each other, while fathers and sons be- 
held themselves prepared to engage in opposite 
causes, and to fall by rtutual wounds. 

A less humane and prudent general than Corvus 
would, perhaps, have brought this 'civil war to a 
fatal extremity ; but, he knowing his infTuence 
among the soldiery, instead of pushing forward to 
punish the mutineers, approached with the most 
cordial friendship to embrace his old acquaintances. 
' '' I have had, (exclaimed he) opportunities enough 
*' of shewing my valour in war, I now only want 

*^' to 
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'* to acquire i;eputation by making peace. You 
** cannot distrust me, my friends, or think Valerius 
'' Corvus can ever be severe, who never yet gave 
*' his voice to have one law enacted in the senate 
" that was contrary to your interests. You cannot 
" think he will be severe, whose austerities were 
** ever practised only upon himself. But, what- 
f' ever you do, I am resolved to behave as becomes 
** me; if I draw my sword, it shall not be till )ou 
" have firsKdrawn yours; if blood must be shed, 
•' you shall begin the slaughter. But whom will 
** you destroy r Not your enemies, not the Sam- 
'' nites, nor the Volscians, but your fathers, bro- 
*' thers, children, and countrymen; and in tlie 
'^ view of those vefy mountains where you were 
'* born and bred. But let it not be so. You, 
^* Quintius, if indeed you are the commander of 
''-Ais shameful expedition, have only to ask witii 
^' reason, and we will grant with mercy." The 
whole army seemed afftcted with this speech. 
Quintius, as their speaker, only desired to have 
their revolt forgiven; and as for himself, as he 
was innocent of their conspiracy, he had no reason 
to solicit pardon for his offences. Thus, this de- 
fection, which at first threatened such dangers to 
Rome, was repaired by the prudence and modera- 
tion of a general whose ambition it was to be kind 
to his friends, and formidable only to his enemies. 
The mutineers were once more received into fa- 
vour, and the dictator, haviaig honourably and ad- 
vantageously perfonned his commission, laid tiovvn 
)iis office. 

Aflcr this, as the war with the Samnites had 
been for some time carried on with various success 
i?i}.d the balance seemed to vibrate in uncertainty, 

it 
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It was thought advisalfe lo concUide a peace, the 
terms of which were so offensive lo the Latins and 
the Campanians, that it induced them to revolt. 
The fonoer carried their demands so far as to in- 
sist, that one of the consuls, and half the seriate, 
should be chosen out of their body, before th^y 
would submit to think of accommodation. The 
Romans at fifst tried by gentle rneans to divert 
them from their purpose ; but they insisted upon it 
siill more resolutely, ascribing the lenity of Rome 
to its fears. In order, therefore, to chastise thera 
into reason, the two consuls, Manlius Torquatus, 
and his colleague, Decius Mus, vvere sent by the 
senate to invade their country. The Latins were 
not remiss in their preparations for a defence ; so 
that the two armies met with equal animosity, and 
a bloody and obstinate battle ensued. In this bat- 
tle, the strict discipline of the Romans and their 
amazing patriotism were displayed in a manner 
that has excited rather the wonder than the ap- 
plause of posterity. As the Latins and Romans 
were a neighbouring people, and thtjir habits, arms, 
and language, were the same, the most exact dis- 
cipline was necessary, to prevent confusion in the 
engagement. Orders, therefore, were issued by 
Manlius the consul, that no soldier should leave 
his ranks upon whatever provocation; and that he 
should be certainly put to death, wiio should offer 
to violate this injunction. Both armies were 
drawn into array, and ready to begin, when Meti- 
us, the general of the enemies' cavalry, pushed for- 
ward from his lines, and challenged any knight in 
the Roman amiy to j?ingle combat. For some 
time there was a general pause, no soldier offering 
to disobey his orders^ till Titus Manlius, the con- 
sul's 
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sul's son, burning with siiame to see the whole 
body of the Romans intimidated, boldly singled 
out against Metius. The soldiers, on both sides, 
for a while suspended the general engagement, to 
be spectators of this fierce encounter. The two 
champions drove their horses against each other 
with the utmost spirit and impetuosity : Metius 
wounded his advejsar)''s horse in the neck ; 
but Manlius, with better fortune, killed that of 
Metius. The Latin being thus prostrate on the 
ground, for a while attempted to support himself 
upon his shield ; but the Roman followed his blows 
with so much force, that he laid him dead as he 
was endeavouring to rise ; and then, despoiling 
him of his armour, returned in triumph to the 
consul his father's tent, where he was preparing 
and giving orders relative to the engagement. 

Loudly as the acclamations of his fellow-soldiers 
followed the deed, the generous youth approached 
his father with a modest hesitation. " My father, 
" (said he) I have followed your heroic example. 
*' A Latin warrior challenged me to single com- 
" bat, and I bring his spoils and lay (hem at your 
'* feet.'' *' Unhappy boy. (cried the father, with 
" a stern look and an inflexible resolution) as thou 
^' hast regarded neither the dignity of the consul- 
" ship, nor the cornmands of thy father ; as thou 
** hast destroyed jniHtary discipline, and set a pat- 
" tern of disobedince by thy example ; thou hast 
" reduced me tL»'.e deplorable extremity of sacri- 
" ficing my son or my country. But let us not 
*' hesitate in this dreadful alternative : a thousand 
" liVes were well lost in such a cause ; nor do I 
" think that thou thyself wilt refuse to die, when 
'' thy country is to reap the advantage of thy suf- 

'f ferings. 
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" fering*?. Go, lictor, bind him, and let his death 
" be our future example." As he uttered these 
words, he crowned him in the sight of his whole 
army, and then caused his head to be cut off. The 
whole army was struck with holA)r at this unnatu- 
ral decree ; fear, for a while, kept them in sus- 
pense ; but when they saw their young champion's 
head .sti uc k. off, and his blood streariTing upon the 
ground, they could no longer contain their~ exe- 
crations and their groans. The dead body was 
carried forth without the camp, and, being adorned 
with the spoils of the vanquished enemy, was bu- 
ried with all the pomp oi military distress, and all 
the commiseration which was due to such ill- 
requited heroism. 

Meanwhile the battle began with mutual fury ; 
and, as the two armies had oftep fought under the 
same leaders^ they combated with all the animo- 
sity of a civil war. The Latins chiefly depended 
on their bodily strength ; the Romans on their in- 
vincible courage and conduct. Forces so nearly 
matched seemed only to require the protection of- 
their deities, to turn the scale of victory ; and in 
fact^ the augurs had foretold, that whatever part ' 
of the Roman army. should be distressed, the com- 
mander of that part should devote himself for his 
country, and die as a sacrifice to the infernal gods. 
Manlius commanded the right wing, and Decios 
led on the left. Both sides fought. Tor some time, ' 
with doMbtful success, as their courage was eqiial ; 
and it is natural to wish that if one general must be 
sacrificed in the event, the lot should have fallen 
on the unrelenting Manlius ; but the fortune of war 
decided otherwise. The wing commanded by. 
Decius being repulsed, the general resolved to de- 
* . vot« 
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vote himself to his country, and to offer his 6ifvn I 

life, as an atonement to save his army. ^ 

The awful peculiarity of this ceremony, adapted « \ 

to make an impression on the multitude, merits a 1 

place, in history. Whe consul; with a loud voice, ' 

called on the Pontiff Valerius to fulfil the rites, and 
dictate to him the Words of the sacrifice. His sol* 
diers, in profound attention, surrounded him. The 
pontiff commanded him to lay aside his military ha- 
bit, and to put on the robe, bordered with purple, 
which he wore in tjie senate. Then covering his 
head »\'itli a veil, he ordered him to raise his hand 
under his robe to his chin, and; standing on a ja* 
velin, to pronounce these words : " O Janus, 
** Jupiter, Mars, Romulus, Bellona, ye domestic 
*' gods I ye heioes who dwell in heaven ; and all 
'* ye gods ,who preside over us and over our ene- 
'*^mies ; .rnoie particularly, ye infefnal deities ! • I ^ 
'* invoke you all ; I earnestly inlreat you to grant 
'^ victory to us, and* spread terror amidst our ene- 
*^ mies ! I devx)te myself* for the people ol Rome, 
^' for the army, the legions, and the allies of the 
" Romans ; and I devote at the/ame time, to the 
'i earth and infernal .deities, the army and auxili- 
" aries of our enemies/' : After pronouncing these 
words, he van lied on his horse, and rushed like- 
lightning into the midst of the enemy. 

. The strange appearance of a. man unarmed, . and . 
in a robe of office, surprizing the enemy, he easily 
brolce their lines, and penetrated to the centre: 
but as it was observed that he struck on all sides, 
like a madman, covering the ground near bim with- 
dead, a flight of arrow s.pierced'liiitt on every side, • 
and he fell on a heap of slain. 

In the nieaa time, the Roman arm j considered 
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his devoting hipfiself in this manner as an a<ssurance 
of success ; nor was the superstition of the Latins 
less powerfully influenced by his resolution ; in 
consequence a total route began to ensue ; the Ro- 
mans pressed them on every side/ and so great was 
the carnage, that scarce a fourth part of the enemy- 
survived the defeat*. This was the last battle of 
any consequence that the Latinsliad with the^Ro- 
mans; they were forced to sue for peace, and ob- 
tained it upon hard conditions. Two years . n 
afler, their strongest city, Fasdum, being ^2X 
taken/they were brought into an entire sub- 
mission to the Roman power, and ceased to think 
of independent rights. 

The Sa^nites, however, were still unconquered. 
Although an insecure ,peace had been made with 
them some time before, neither side seemed long 
inclined to preserve it. Their giving assistance to 
the.Campanian«, who had formerly begged the 
protection of the Romans against them, and now 
entreating their*s agaiiist Rome, renewed a war, 
which, ^ though intermitted by various treaties and 
suspensions, was tg end only with the ruin of the 
Samnites. For sometime, indeed, the fate of both 
nations seemed uncertain ; for, though, the Sam* 
nites were in general .worsted, a signal disgrace 
which the Romans sustained about this time made 
a pause in their usual good fortune, and wholly 
turned the scale for a while in the enemy's favour^ 
The senate having refused the Samnites equal and 
reasonable terms pf accommodation, Pontius, theic 

* This battle was fought at the foot of Mount Vesuvius, 
iirbeiK^ it appears that the Romans already began to act at 
a distance from the capital. 

KOM&.«^(. K genera]. 
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genera], resolved to gain by stratagem what he 
had frequently lost by force. Accordingly, lead- 
ng his army into a defile^ called Ciaudium, and 
taking possession of all its outlines^ he sent ten of 
his soldiers^ habited like shepherds, with direc- 
tions to throw themselves in the way of the Ro- 
inans. Exactly to his wi<ihes, the Roman consul 
met them, and taking them for what they appear* 
' ed, demanded the' route the Samnite army had 
taken : they, with seeming indifference, replied, 
that they were gone to Luceria, a town in Apu- 
lia, and were then actually besieging it. The 
Roman general, not suspecting the stratagem that 
was laid for him, marched directly by the shortest 
foad, which lay through the occupisd defiles, to 
relieve the city ; and. was not undeceived, till he 
saw his army surrounded, and blocked up on 
every side. So completely were they hemmed in, 
" that the gods themselves, (says Livy,) could 
*^ not have delivered tliem without a «iiracle/' 
The San^nites having thus got the Roman army 
wholly in their power, immediately dispatched 
messengers to- Herennius, their general's father, 
for instructions hpw to proceed. The old crafty 
Samnite, who knew the disposition of the Romans, 
and that a fierce ene^iy was either to be entirely 
vanquished, or entirely won, advised his son in- 
discriminately to put them all to the sword, or to 
dismiss them without shame or injury ; urging, at 
th'e same time, that one of those two ways wa» 
absolutely necessary; the first might incapacitate. 
them from future annoyance, the last Would lay 
them under an eternal sense of obligation. This 
counsel, though the most prudent that could be 
imagined, was rejected by the general ; and a' 

middU 
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middle coursfe was adopted, whicIiOnly served 
to exasperate the Romans, but not to sub* j^q^ 
due jthem. Pontius obliged their .army to 311! 
pass under the yoke, after having stripped ^j q 
them of all but their under garments ; he 437-* 
then stipulated^ that they should wholly quit 
the territories of the Sainnites ; and that they, 
should religiously adhere to the conditions of 
amity formerly established between the two 
nations'^. - 

the 

» 

* A little before this signal disgrace to the artiis of Rome, 
an inconceivable frenzy had seized the Roman matrons, and 
ind'jccd them to form the horrible plot of poisoning their hus- 
bands. Some authors reckon as many as three hundred and 
«ixty, all women of distinction, who took part in it. Others 
mention only one hundred and seventy, which is not a few; 
but it is difficult to believe, that so many women should 
liave united ia such a crime. Many patricians perished 
without any.suspicion of the crime, to perpetrate which, 

' the conspirators had fixed on a time when the plague made 
its ravages, at Rome, to whose dreadful venom it lent it9 
assistance. They were, at length, discovered by a slave, 
and ten of them surprized by the consuls in the very act of 
preparing the poisoned beverage, which was to rid them of 
their remaining busbaods. They declared them to be only 
chemical preparations, of salutary efficacy ; but being or« 
dered to make proof of them on themselves, they hesitated, 
and, demanding a conference first with the rest of their ac- 

. complices, they drank together of the fatal cup and expired. 
The Romans looked upon this to be the effect of some 
▼ertiginous spirit, 6t a kind of evil fale which influenced 
their wvmen, and devoted th^m for expiatory sacrifices. 
But is it not possible, in times of ignorance and superstition, 
like those of which we now write, that the magistrates 
give -too easy belief to the accusation ? The women had 
no choice but that of acknowledging tbeirr crime, or drink- 
ing their mixture. They would) undoubtedly, have -pre 
ferred the latter, if certain of the innocence of tlie compo- 
B 2 sitioQS 
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had frequently lost by force. Accordingly, lead- 
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counsel, though the most prudent t'hat could be 
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middle 
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pass under the yoke, after having stripped ^j ^ 
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then stipulated, that they should wholly quit 
the territories of the Samnites; and that they, 
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* A little before this signal disgrace to the arms of Rome* 
an inconceivable frenzy had seized the Roman matrons, and 
induced them to form the horrible plot of poisoning their hus- 
bands. Some authors reckon as many as three hundred and 
jsixty, all women of distinction, who took part in it. Others 
mention only one hundred and seventy, which is not a few; 
but it is difficult to believe, that so many women should 
have united in such a crime. Many patricians perished 
without any suspicion of the crime, to perpetrate which, 
the conspirators had fixed on a time when the plague made 
its ravages, at Rome, to whose dreadful venom it lent i^ 
assistance. They were, at lengjth, discovered by a slave, 
and ten of them sarprized by the consuls in the very act of 
preparing the poisoned beverage, which was to rid them of 
their remaining husbands. They declared them to be only 
chemical preparations, of salutary efficRcy ; but being or- 
dered to make proof of them on themselves, they hesitated, 
and, demanding a conference first with the rest of their ac- 
complices, they drank togetherof the fatal cup and expired. 
The Romans looked npon this to be the effect of some 
vertiginous spirit, ot a kind of evil fate which influenced 
their wvmeu, and devoted thdm for expiatory sacrifices. 
B ut is it not possible, in times of ignorance and superstition, 
[ike those of which we now write, that the magistrates 
gave too easy belief to the accusation ? The women had 
no choice but that of acknowledging their crime, or drink- 
ing their mixture. Tiiey would) undoubtedly, have^jre 
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B 2 sitioni 
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The Romans were constrained to submit to 
this ignominious treaty, and marched into Ca- 
pua disarmed, half naked, and burning with a 
desire of retrieving their lost honour. When 
the army arrived at Rome, the whole city was 
inost' deeply afflicted at their shameful return. 
Nothing but fury and revenge appeared on every 
fcce; while ihe consuls, who were the unfortu- 
nate instruments of their disgrace, refused to 
eppear abroad, or to perform the necessary 
iiuictions of their office. A dictator was chosen, 
who, having no opportunity of acting, laid down 
bis office ; and the state continued for some time 
without any supreme magistrate at bis head, the 
people being sunk in a torpid indifference; which 
, was afterwards relieved by grief and resentment, 
xnourning and rage, 

The calamity was severely felt, but its effects 
were only transitory. The -state had suffered a 
diminution of its glary, but not of its power. It 
sought only an opportunity of breaking a com« 
pact,^ which the army had made merely by com-, 
pulsion ; and tlie two consuls who had entered 
into this treaty offered themselves up to the ener 
my, as being the only persons that could be 



sitioh. But these potions which were intended for tho 
diseasedj when received into healthy and unprepared bo* 
dies, might possibly become really a poison to them, and 
destroy both their honour and their lives. In this case, tho 
husbands were most guilt^. This supposition is surely 
much more conformable to the received character of the 
Roman matrons, so celebrated fOr their wisdom and fide<« 
fdelity, the purity of their morals, and the virtues of theif 
. §eXf carried so oiten by them even (o herQisin. 
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called to account. But Pontius, who justly ob- 
served, that the lives of two men were not art 
equivalent for those of an army, refused to re- 
ceive the forfeit, and sent them back, loudly ex- 
claiming against the perfidy of Rome. The war 
was now, therefore, renewed, and the Samnites 
being overthrown in several battles, the Romans 
made them submit to the same indignities as 
they themselves had suffered before. These 
successes produced a truce, which, when ex- 
pired, the war was carried on, as usual, for 
many years ; the power of' the Samnites declin- 
ing every ilay, while the Romans gathered fresh 
vigour from every victory. Under the conduct 
of Papyrius Cursor, who was at different times 
consul and dictator, a succession of triumphs 
was gained. Fabius Maximus also had a very 
considerable share in the glory of conquering 
the Samnites, and has eternized his name for the 
rare union of valour, coolness, and prudence : 
while Decius, the son of that Decius who de- 
voted himself for his country, about forty years 
before, followed the illustrious example of his 
father, and, rushing into the midst of the ene- 
my, saved the lives of his countrymen vvith the 
loss of his own. Examples of tMis nature, and 
of the purest disinterestedness, were by no means 
rare. On one occasion the Samnite ambassa- 
dors having waited on the famous Curius De^- 
tatus, to solicit his interference in favour of their 
country, found him seated on a stool by his 
hearth, niaking a repast on simple root:?. His 
mediocrity of condition tempted them to offer 
him a bribe ; but the Romai\ viewing it witli 
contempt^ exclaimed, *' Carry back your gold ;^ 
& 3 mjr 
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" ray poverty, no doubt, gave you hopes of cor- 
*' rupting me ; but 1 prefer the commanding of 
'" those who possess riches to being rKih myself." 
It was this spirit of independence that raised the 
' Roman name, and extended its power : it was 
this unbounded devotion to the interests of iheir 
country, that made the Samnites an unequal 
match for the arms of Rome. It may seem in- 
deed strange, how they could so long continue ' 
tomake head against such a powerful foe \ but 
we must consider, that they were aided by all 
the little states round them, who Were either at- 
tached to them by interest, or united by a jea- 
lousy of^ Rom^s growing greatness. Thus the 
TaFentines» the Lucani, the Thurini, and all 
the southern states of Italy, by turns, sent assist- 
ance, which for a while checked the progress. <£ 
the conquerors. But their stop was of short du<- 
ration; both they, and the Samnites, after re- 
peated defeats, saw themselves, at last, stripped 
of iheir cities, ai}d the greatest part of their 
country ; they found themselves, at the* end of 
the war, quite exhausted ; near two hundred 
thousand of their bravest men killed in battle, 
and the remainder utterly unable to make head ' 
against the conquerors. In this distress, as the 
Italian states were unable to defend themseWes, 
they wefe obliged to call in the assistance of a 
foreign power, and have recourse to Pyrrhus, a 
king of Epirus, to save them from impending 
inin. 

'This prince, possessed of vast courage, ambi- 
tion, and power, had always kept the -example 
of Alexander, his. great predecessor, before his 
e^es \ he was reckoned the most experienced ge- 
neral 
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neral of his time, and commanded a body of 
troops, Chen supposed to be the best disciphned 
in the world. The Romans, theref<»re, were no 
longer to combat with a tumultuary force, raised 
in times of exigence, and depending on courage 
alone for victory : they were now to oppose an 
army levied amongst th« most polished people 
then existing, formed under the greatest generals, 
and led on by a commander of confirmed merit. 
Pyrrhus was no 'sooner applied to for succour by 
the Tarentines, who, in the name of all the de- 
dining states of Italy, conjured him to save them 
from the threatening distress, than he readily pro- 
mised to come to their assistance. In the mean 
time,he dispatched over a body of three thousand 
men, under the command of Cineas, an experi- 
enced soldier, and a scholar of the great orator 
Demosthenes. Nor did he himself remain long 
before he put to sea with three thousand horse, 
twenty thousand foot, and twenty elephants, in 
which the commanders of that time began to 
place very great confidence. But, only a . ^ 
small part of this great armament arrived in Jj:!' 
Italy with him ; for many of his ships were 
dispersed, and some totally lost in a storm. 

Upon his arrival at Tarentum, his first care 
was lo reform the people he came to succour : 
for, observing a total dissolution of manners in 
this luxurious city, and that the inhabitants were 
occupied rather with the pleasures of bathing, 
feasting, and dancing, than in the care of prepar- 
ing for war, he gave orders to have all their 
places of public entertainment shut up, and that 
they should be restrained in all such amusements 
as rendered soldiers effeminate. He attempted to 

repress 
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repress their licentious manner of treating their 
governors, and eveif summoqed some, who had 
• mentioned his own name with ridicule^ U> appear 
before him. Nevertheless, he was prevented 
from punishing them by their ingenuous manner 
of confessing the charge. ** Yes,'' (cried they,) 
" we have spoken all this against you, and we 

; ^' would have said still more, but that our wme 

[ * * wa&out." But, though he forgave them with a 

smile, he took the most prudent precautions to 
guard himself against their well-known insince* 
rity^ sending his son out of the city, and remov- 
ing all those he suspected to be most iorward to 

, promote sedition. 

The Romans did all that prudence could sug- 
gest, to oppose so formidable an enemy ; and the 
consul Lpevinus was sent with a numerous army 
to interrupt his progress, Pyrrhus, though his 

i:, \vhole army was not yet arrivetl, prepared to 

meet him ; but previously sent an ambassador/ 
desiring to be permitted to mediate between the 
Romans and the people of Tarenturo. To this, 
Lae vinus retprned for answer, that he neither 
valued hnn bs a mediator, nor feared him as an 
«neray ; and then leading the ambassador through 
the Roman c&mp* desired him to observe dili? 
gently what he^saw, and report it to i)is master. 

War being thus determined upon, both armies 
approaching, pitched their tents in sight of each 
other,upon the opposite b^nks of the river Lylis^, 
Pyrrhus was always extremely careful in directing 
the situation of his own camp, and in observing 

\ that of the enemy. It was there, that,, walking 

\' along the banks of the river, and surveying tlie 

Roman method of encamping, " Thesfe barba-f 

{ rians/* 
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rians*, (cried he,) turning to one ofhis favourites. 
" seem to me but little uncivilized ; and, I fear, 
" we shall too soon find .their actions equal to 
*' their resolution." In the mean time, ordering 
a body of men along the banks of the river, ha 
placed them in readiness to oppose the Romans^ 
in case they should attempt to ford it before hi§ 
whole army was collected. Things turned out 
according to his expectations ; th^ consul, with: 
an impetuosity that marked his inexperience, 
gave orders for passing the river where it was 
fbrdable ; and the Epirean advanced guard hav- 
ing attempted to oppose him in vain was obliged 
to retire to the main body of llie army. Pyrrhus, 
being apprised of the enemy's attempt, at first 
hoped to cut off their cavalry before they could 
be reinforced by the foot, which had not yet 
passed over, andTled on in person a chosen body 
of horse against them. It was on this occasion, 
that he shewed himself equal to the great repu- 
tation he had previously acquired : he was con- 
stantly seen at the head of his men, leading them 
on with spirit, yet directing them with calm« 
ness : at once performing the office of a general, 
and the duty of a common soldier, he shewed 
the greatest presence of mind, joined ^to the 
greatest valour. He was chiefly conspicuous 
by the nobleness of hi<» air, and the richness of 
his armour ; sa that wherever he appeared, there 
the heat of the battle raged. In the midst of 
the engagement his horse happening to be killed, 
he was obliged to change armour with one of 

* The Greeks considered all foreigners as barbarians, 
and in length of time the Romans copied the same preco* 
fjf^nt, and applied the term in the same sense. 

bi« 
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his attendants, and remove to another* part of 
. the combat^ that required his immediate presence. 
Meanwhile, the Roman knights mi^itaking the 
ill-fated attendant for the king himself, directed 
-all their attempts that way, and at last slew 
him, and carried his armour to the consul. Tlie 
report being spread through both armies, that 
4he king was slain, the Greeks were slruck with 
a general panic, and the Romans began to as* 
sure themselves of victory. But Pyrrhus, in the 
instant, appeared bareheaded in ihe van, and, re- 
peatedly crying out, that he was alive and safe, 
mspirea his soldiers ' with new vigour. At 
length the Roman legions having all crossed the 
river, the engagement was become general ; i\\e 
Greeks fought with a consciousness of their for- 
mer hme, and the Romans with a desire of 
gaining fresh glory.— ^Mankind had never before 
seen two such differently disciplined armies op« 
posed to each other ; nor is it to this day deter- 
mined, whether, at that time, the Greek pha- 
lanx or the Roman legion were preferable. The 
pombat was long, in suspense ; the Romans had 
seven times repulsed the enemy, and were as 
often driven back themselves ; but, at lengtli, 
while the success seemed doubtful, Pyrrhus 
~ pushed his elephants into the midst of the en- 
gagement, and these turned the scale of victory 
in his favour. The Romans, who had never be* . 
fore seen animals of such magnitude, were ter- 
rified/ not only with their intrepid fierceness, 
but with the castles that were raised on their 
backs, and filled with armed men. They con- 
sidered them, rather as prodigies sent to destroy, 
than 9s s^niraals trained up to subdue them ; 

while 
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■w?bilc not only the men, but the horses, shared 
in tJie general consternation; neither enduring 
t4ie'sineTl nor theories of these formidable crea- 
tures, but throwing their riders, and filling the 
ranks with confusion. '"^ i;.' 

Pyrrhus then saw the day was his own ; and, 
ordering his Thessalian cavalry to charge the 
enemy, who were then in disorder, the rout be- 
came general. A dreadful slaughter of the Ro- 
mans ensued ; fifteen thousand men being kil- 
led on the spoj« and eighteen hundred taken pri- 
soners. Nor where the conquerors in a much 
better stale than the vanquished ; Pyrrhus him- 
self being wounded, and thirteen thousand of 
his forces slain. Night coming on; suspended 
the slaughter on both sides, and Pyrrhus was 
heard to exclaim, '* That such another victory 
'* would ruin his whole army." The next day, as 
he surveyed the field of battle, he could not help 
regarding with admiration, the bodies of the 
Romans who were slain. Upon seeing them all 
■with their wounds before, their countenances, 
even in death, marked with noble resolution, 
and a sternness that awed him into respect, he 
cried out, in the true spirit of a military adven- 
turer, " O, with what ease could I conquer the 
*' world, had I the Romans for soldiers, or had' 
" they me for their kingl^' The Romans were 
highly pleased with this politeness in an enemy, 
but still more with his civil treatment, and hid 
courtesy to the 'fjrisoners he had taken. Com- 
plaisance' to the captives was a degree of refine- 
ment the Romans were yet to learn from the 
Greeks ; bat it was sufiicient to shew this brave 

people 
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people an improvement^ either in morals or war» 
and they immediately adopted it as their own. 

The Romans, though xlefeated^ were still un- 
subdued ; v they again began to use all neces- 
sary diligence to recruit their army, and to 
oppose the conqueror, who, joined by the 
southern slates oi' Italy, was marching directly 
towards Rome.* However, he was still unwil- 
ling to drive the republic to an ektremity.; and, 
finding they were making vast preparations, he ^ 
considered that it was the best period for treat- 
ing with an enemy immediately after having 
gained a victory over them : accorduigly he re- 
solved to send his friend Cineas, the orator, to 
negociate, ^nd use all his eloquence to induce 
them to peace^ He had long reposed great con- 
fidence in the abilities and persuasive powers, of 
this scholar of Demosthenes ; and often asserted, 
that he had won mpre towns by the eloquence of 
Cineas, than by his own arms. Tne artful 
Greciaii readily undertook the embassy^ and en- 
tering Rome, began his negociation, by at- 
tempting to influence not only the senators, but 
also their wives, by presents, which he pretended 
were sent them by his master. This, however, 
was the age of Roman virtue ? the senators re- 
fused to accept these bounties, which they con- 
sidered as bribes to betray their country ; and . 
the women were not inferior to their husbands 
in a noble disinterestedness. They unaniraouslv 
desired him to restore to hts master those al- 
lurements tp treason; adding, that they would 
then only accept his presents when the senate had 
considered whether they should s^ccept his friend- 
ship. 

Never 
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Never was there a time, in the history of any 
nalion, in which all the military and patriotic 
virtues shone with greater lustre than now at 
Kome. The senators sought distinction from vir- 
tue only, and despised those riches which could 
not be increased to such a degree as to place them 
iLt a distance from the vulgar. Thus -Cineas, af- 
ter exhausting all his artifice, and finding the Ro- 
mans incapable of being seduced, either by brif 
bery x)r private persuasion, changed his mode of 
attack, and requested an introduction to an audi- 
ence of the senate. Being admitted, he be- 
gan, by extolling his master's courage and cle- 
mency ; his desire of patronising the brave, and 
his particular esteem for the Romans. He pre- 
ceeded to inculcate the blessings of^ peace, and 
the l>appy opportunity the senate then had of re- 
storing it. He offered, in his master's name, to 
return all that had been lately taken in battle, 
without ransom ; to give assistance to the Ro- 
mans on any future occasion ; and all that he ask- 
ed in return was their alliance and friendship, to- 
gether with permission to have the Terentines in- 
cluded in the treaty. These offers, and still more 
the orato^r's eloquence, seemed to affect the whole 
assembly ; a general inclination seert)ed to pre- 
vail in favour oflhe king's proposal, and a peace 
was confidently talked ot in every part of the city. 
In this juncture, Appius Claudius, an old senator, 
who was grown blind with age, and ha^ long 
withdrawn from public business, caused himself to 
be carried into the house in a litter. The surprize 
of seeing ihis venerable character in the senate 
again, and a sense of the fortitude he had display^ 
ed in surmounting numerous natural ills before he 
- s • could 
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could appear, awed the whole assembly into si- 
lence and attention. . " I have long (cried he, 
*' raising himself from his couch) considered mjr 
*' blindness and my infirmities as evils ; I suppds- 
*' ed that Heaven had been willing to punish the 
" latter part of my Irfe for the faults I had «)n!- 
'* mitted when young, and had repaid a youth of 
" folly with an age of pain. But now, conscript 
" fathers, I find that I liave been peculiarly in- 
" dulged in what I had considered as calamities, 
" since my loss of sight hinders me from seeing 
" the dishonours of ray country. Nay, might I bo 
" indulged a wish, it should be for deafness also, : 
" and then I should no lunger hear of what mus^ 
*' now excite indignation in the breast of every 
** virtuous Roman. How diflferenf are yoa now 
'^ from what you were some years ago! Alex- ' 
*' ander, whom the world has called Great, was 
** then thought nothing in Rome j we then uni- 
'* versally ascribed his conquests, not to his va- 
** lour, but to his fortune. You then wished that 
*' the tide or war might have brought Jifm into 
" Italy, only to shew the world your own superior 
"prowess. But, how are you fallen at present! 
" Yotl then wished to combat the conqueror of 
'* Greece, and now you /ear to engage one of 
" those states which he actually conc^uered. Yoa 
'^ desired to cope with Alexander, and yet yon 
*' refuse to meet one who has left his native coun- 
*' try, rather through fear of his ancient enemies, 
"than a desire of finding new. We have, there- 
" fore, but this allornative, either boldly to meet 
*' Pyrrhus in the field, or be content to suffer all 
" the contempt the neighbouring states of Italy 
" shall throw upon usj and thus, by eodeavour- 
1 •*ing 
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" ing to avoid one war, engage ourselves in a 
" hundred." This speech was received with uni- 
versal approbation ; the assembly caught the ar- 
dour of patriotism from this veteran though 
rude speaker ; and the smooth orations of Ci^ 
neas lost the impression they had made. Being 
therefore unable to make any progress in his em- 
Lassy, he was dismissed with an answer, intimat- 
ing, that Pyrrhus must withdraw his forces from 
Italy, before the senate would treat with him on 
the subject of peace. 

Cineas being thus frustrated in his expecta- 
tions, returned (o his master, extolling both the 
virtues and the grandeur of'the Romans. " The 
" senate, (said he) appeared a reverend as- 
*'' sembly of demigods ; and the city, a temple 
" for tlic'ir reception.'* Of this, Pyrrhus soon af- 
ter became sensible, by an embassy from Rome, 
co;»cerning the ransom and exchange of priso- 
ners. At the head of this venerable deputation 
^ as Fabricius, an ancient senator, who had long 
been a pattern to his counfrymen.of the most 
abject poverty, joined to the most cheerful con- 
lent. This practical philosopher, who had been 
formerly consul, and was now the ambassador 
of Rome, Imd no other plate furniture in his 
house, than a sipall cup, the bottom even of 
which was of horn. His daughters being without 
fortunes, the senate generously portioned them 
from the public treasury. When the Samnitei 
had formerly offered him rich presents, he re- 
fused fhero saying, that he was already opulent, 
as he had learned the art of lessening his wants, 
by restraining his appetites. 

Pyrrhus received this contented veteran with 
^"8 marked 
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marked attention ; and, willing to try how far 
fame had been just in his favour, offered him 
several valuable presents; which, however, the 
Roman refused. The day after, he was desir- 
ous of proving his equanimitv* and ordered one 
' of his elephants to be placed behind the tapestry, 
which, upon a signal ^iven, (aised its trunk 
.above the ambassador's' head, at the same time 
using other threatening motions. But Fabricius, 
with an unchanged countenance, smiled upon the 
kin/c, observing, that he looked with an equal eye 
on the terrors of this day as he had upon the al- 
lurements of the preceding.-r-Pvrrhus, pleased to 
find so much virtue in one whom he had consi- 
dered as a barbarian, was willing to grant him 
the only favour which he knew could make him 
happy. He released the Roman prisoners, en- 
trustecl them to, Fabricius alone, upon his pro- 
mise, that, in case the senate were determined 
to continue the war, he might reclaim them, 
whenever he thought proper. ' 

The Roman army having recovered from its 
late defeat, Sulpicius and Decius, the consuls, 
were immediately placed at its head. The panic 
which had formerly seized the soldiers from the 
sight of the elephants now began to wear oflT;, 
and the generals, with great assiduity, applied 
themselves to imitate the discipline of Pyrrhui, 
and the Grecian method of encampment. It was 
by adopting the warlike improvements of other 
nations, that they ultimately learned the art of 
becoming invincible. Both armies met near the 
iQity Asculum, and both" were nearly equal in 
numbers, being about forty thousand strong. 
Pyrrbus found himself incommoded by a woody 

country^ 
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country, that y)r6vented his phalanx and ele-- 
phants from acting wub the same effect as in the 
plain; he therefore continued for some time ra- 
ther upon the defensive, until night should give 
him an opportunity to make a more advantage-^ 
ons disposition. The next morning he caused 
a detachment of his caA-alry to possess themselves 
of the upper grounds/ and thus force the enemy 
into the plain ; which, ,vyhen they had success^ 
fully efffcted, he brouglU down his elephants into 
the hottest part of the iight, and mixing his slings 
ers and arcTiers, among them, fornied a body 
' that appeared almost irrisistibie ; and from local 
circumstances the battle became close and gene- 
ral. The Roman legions at first were unable to 
pierce the Greek phalanx ; but, becorxiing care- 
less of their own livesj, a desperate slaughter en' 
sued on both sides. After a Ipng and obstinate 
fight, however, the Grecian discipline prevailed ; 
and the Romans, being pressed on^ every side, 
particularly by the elephants, were obliged to re- 
tire tO'their camp, leaving six thousand men<iead 
upon the field of battle. The enemy lost four 
thousand of their best men, and thfu^eiore had lit- 
tle reason to boast of the event of the battle. In- 
dej2d, Pyrrhus replied to one of his soldiers, who 
was congratulating hira upon his victory, " One 
" such triumph more, and I shall be undone.^' 
Nor was ihis assertion made without reason 5 as, 
by this time, the greatest part of those forces, 
>vhich .had followed him from home, were de- 
stroyed, and his. friends and generals mostly cut 
off; while the Roinans were constantly recruitf 
ing their army with -new levies." ^ . ' : 
This battle finishing the campaign, the next 
s 3 began 
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began Willi equal vigour on both sides. Pjrrhus 
bad received new succours from home, while the 
aged Fabricius, who was made consul with ' 
, Amilius, led on the Romans^ by 'no means dis- 
couraged at their former defeats. While the two 
armies were approaching, and only at a small 
distance from each other, a letter wa^ brought to 
\ Fabricius from the king's physician, importing, 

— ^ that, for a proper reward, he would take his 

master off by poison, and thu9 rid the Romans 
of a powerful enemy, and a dangerous war. Fa- 
1 bricius felt, at this base proposal, all the honest 

^•' indignation that was consistent with -his former 

greatness of mind, and sense of moral rectitude : 
he communicated it to his colleague, and in- 
s stantly gave it as his opinion, that Pyrrhus should 

be informed of the, treachery that was meditated 
^y against him. Accordingly, letters were dispatched 

r for that purpose, informing Pyrrhus of the affair, 

and lamenting his unfortunate choice of friends 
\ . and enemies : that he had trusted and promoted 

murderers, while he directed his, resentment 
against the generous and the brave. 

Pyrrhus now began to (ind that the Romans, 
though less refined than the Greeks, would not 
suffer him to be their superior, even in gene- 
rosity : he received the message with as much 
amazement at their candour, as indignation at 
^ - his physician's treachery. '* Admirable Fabri- 

1 . " cius ! (cried he,) it would be as easy to 

pi " turn the sun from its course, as thee from the 

" paths of honour." Then, making the proper 
;-^ inquiry amongst his servants, and having disco- 

{ vered the treason, he ordered his physician to be 

; executed. However, not to be outdone in mag« 

1 nanimity. 
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joainmity^ he immeHiafely sent to Rome all his 
prisoners without ransom, and again desired l6 
Degociate a peace. The Romans, on the other 
hand, refused to enter irito a negociation, but 
upon the same conditions ihej had o^ered before^ 
and released as many of the Samnites and Taren- ' 
tines, as equalled the number of the, prisoners 
they had received. The Roman obstinacy asto- 
nished Pyrrhus ; he appeared divided between 
sha^ie and necessity ; his circumstances obliged 
him, m some measure, to discontinue the war>; 
while his honour was hurt in being compelled. to 
leave it unfinished. An invitation from the Si- 
cilians^ hegging relief against the Carthaginians^, 
who possessed their island, and treated them 
with cruelty, relieved him from this cruel em- 
barrassment. This expedition promised more 
rewards and less labour ;. and such were the chief 
objects of this military adventurer's attention. 
He, therefore, placed a garrison in Tarentum, 
much against the inclination of the inhabitants ^ 
and then, sending his friend Cineas before him, 
followed with all the lesi of his forces to the fe« 
lief of Sicily. 

The Samnites and Tarentines, being thus left 
to tlie mercy of the R^omans^ did not cease, 
though in vain, to solicit him, with the mOst 
earnest supplications, to return to their prbtec>- 
tion. Pyrrhus, whom his successes in Sicily had 
for son>e time made deaf to their entreaties, was, 
however, aflera lapfe of two years, in which be 
had acquired victories rather splendid than use- 
ful, glad to have a specious pretext to leave ^hat 
jslancl^ as he had formerly left Italy. He, there- 
fore, yviih some -difticulty, oiice more returtied to 

, Tarenturo^ 
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Tarentam, at (he head of twenty thousand fool 
and three thousand horse. The Romans, though v 
pressed by so formidable a power as that of Pyr- 
rhus, had not yet forgotten the ancient animosity 
between the orders of the state ; and upon a levy 
being set forward to form an army to oppose 
him, many of the people refused to enlist. 

To repress a sedition which menaced the very- 
destruction of the empire, the consuls resolved 
to act with spirit, and accordingly commanded 
that the names of the citizens should be drawn 
by lot; and tlmt he who first refused to take' 
the field, should be sold as a slave. This timely 
severity had its effect ; and ever aftei^wards if 
any man refused toinlist when called upon, he was 
instantly treated by the consuls in a similar man- ' 
ner. Having thus raised a sufficient body of 
forces; the consuls divided their army into two 
parts, and marched into the enemy's country ; 
one into Lucania, and the other among the 
Samnites. 

Pyrrhus, having increased his army by new 
levies, and being informed of this arrangement, 
divided his forces also, and sent one part to op- 
pose the march of Lentuliis, while he himself 
went to attack Curius Dentatus, before* his col- 
league could come up. His principal aim was 
to surprize the enemy by night ; but his march 
lying through woods, and his lights failing him, 
his men lost their way ; so that, at the approach 
'of morning, they saw themselves in sight of the 
Roman camp, with the enemy drawn out ready 
to receive tHem. The vanguards of both armies 
soon met, and the Romans had the advantage. 
Soon after, a general engagement ensued, when 

Pyrrhus, 
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Pyrrlius, finding the balance of the victory 
turning slill against him, had once more recourse 
to his elepliants. Wjth these, however, the Ro- 
mans were then too well acquainted to fee] any 
vain terrors from their appearance ; and having 
found that fire was the most effectual means to 
repel them, they caused a number 6f balls to be 
made, composed of flax and resin, which, being 
kindled, were thrown amongst them, as they ap- 
proached the ranks. The elephants, thus ren- 
dered furious by the flame, and as boldly opposed 
by the soldiers, could no longer be brought to 
act ; but fell back upon their own army, bearing 
down the ranks, and filling all places with terror 
and confusion. Thus, after a long struggle, 
victory declared in favour of Rome. Pyrrhus, in 
vain, attempted to slop the flight and the slaugh- 
ter of his troops ; he lost not only twenty-three 
thousand of his best soldiers, but his camp was 
also taken; The occupation of this furnished a 
new Ies.>?on to the Romans, who were ever open 
to improvement : they had formerly pitched their 
tents without order; but by the example before 
them, they were taught to measure out their 
ground, and fortify the whole with a trench ; so 
that many of their succeeding victories are to be 
ascribed to their improved method of castrame- 
tation. 

Notwithstanding j;uch a signal and unex- 
pected defeat, Pyrrhus bore his loss with un- 
broken courage: his first care was so secure a 
retreat, and then to keep up the spirits of his 
all>es, with promises of better success for the fii- 
tiire. This he did, till he had tried the utmost 
of w hat his interest could etlcct to furnish out 

another 
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another campaign. Bat, finding all hopes of that 
fruitless, he resolved to leave Italy, where he 
found only resolute enemies and faithless aHies.. 
Accordingly, calling together the Tarjentines, 
he informed them, that he had received assur- 
ances from Greece, of speedy assistance, and 
desired them to vi'ait the event with tran- 
"ti;?* quillity. The night following embarked 
^ his troops, he bade, an eternal adieu to 
V.Q, Italy, leaving a garrison at Tarentura 
483. merely to save appearances^ and to keep 

his allies from despair.* 
In this manner ended the war with Pyrrhus, 
after six years' continuance ; through the whole 
of which, we find the Romans acting a nobler 
part- than in any former period, endeavouring 
(o join the politeness of Greece to the virtuous 
austerity of their native manners, A spirit of 
frugality, contempt of wealth, and virtuous emu- 
lation, had spread itself over the whole sen^e. 
Fabricius not only brought poverty into feshioa 
by his example, but punished all approaches to 
luxury, by his authority as a magistrate. So 
strictly were the sumptuary laWs enforced by this 
great man, when censor, that Ruffinus, who had 
been twice a consul and once dictator, was ex- 
pelled from the senate, and had a mark of ia« 
famy put upon his name, for no other oiTence, 
than being possessed often pounds of silver plate 
fpr the use of his table. By tiu* love of tem- 
perance, and these succcesses in war, though the 

• War seems to have been the trade of Pyrrhas z-p'but^ 
after many heroic achievements, he was killed by a wo- 
man, who threw a tile on his head from the top of a house 
»9 he w^s ^Uempting to take Argos. 

individuals 
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individuals were poor, the public was rich ; the 
number of citizens also was increased to above 
two hundred thousand men, capal)le of bearing 
arms; and the fame of the Romans was se far 
extended, that Ptolemy Pliiladelphus, king of 
Egypt, sent ambassador* to congratulate their 
succesis, and to solicit their alliance. 

As for the efteminate Tarentines, who were 
the original promoters of this war, they soon be- 
gan to experience a worse enemy in the garrison 
that was left for their defence, than in the Ro- 
man, who attacked them from without. The 
enmity: • between them and Milo who com- 
manded their citadel for Pyri'hus, was become 
so great, that nothing but the fear of their in- 
veterate foes at Rome, could equal it. In this 
distress, they applied to the Carthaginians, who ' 
with a large fleet blocked up the port of Ta- 
rentum ; so that this unfortunate people, once 
famous through Italy for the elegance of their 
taste, and the refinement of their pleasures, nowr 
saw themselves contended for by three different 
armies without the choice of a conqueror. At 
length, the Romans found means to bring over 
the garrison to their interest ; after which they 
easily became masters of the city, arid demolished 
its wails, granting t1ie inhabitants liberty and 
protection under their own powerful auspices. ~ - 
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CHAP. VII. 

From the ComrKcncement to the End of tlte JirH 
. Punic War, when the Romans began to acquire 
a Maritime Force, 

OON after the fall of Tarentum, Rome be- 
came mistress of all the countries in Italy, 
from the remotest part of Etruria to the loniaa 
sea, and from the Tyrrhenian to the Adriatic^ 
But it should be observed, that though all the 
different states in that track lost their inde- 
pendence, they did not all. enjoy the same pri- 
vileges ; some were entirely subjected to the 
Roman laws; others were allowed to live under 
their original institutions ; and some were tribu- 
tary, and others allies. Some again enjoyed only 
the inferior privileges of denizens of Rome ; and 
others were admitted to a right of suffrage in thq^ 
elections of the Campus Martius. Those dif- 
ferent degrees, of honour, privileges,^ and liberty, 
were founded on the different terms granted to 
the conquered, upon their surrender j and were 
afterwards modified or increased, according to 
their fidelity, and the services they rendered to the 
republic to which' they had promised allegiance. 

The victry over Pyrrhus not only g^ve the 
Romans reputation abroad, but kindled an am- 
bition for foreign conquests. Thpy began also 
to know, though not yet to practise, the refine- 
ments of the Greeks and Tarentines, whom they 
had conquered ; the jiumber of their husband- 
I9en diminished, while, as in all states becomjog 

opulent. 
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opulent, their artisans and gentry continually in- 
creased. The environs of the city were there- 
fore no longer able to furnish their growing 
numbers witli corn ; and supplies were to be im- 
ported from foreign nations. Of these, Sicily 
sent by far the gceate^t proportion ; so that the 
people began secretly to wish for the possession 
of a country, which had for some time served as 
the granary of Rome, 

To minds predisposed for conquests, . p 
and backed by power, a pretext to com- 5^55*^ 
mence war is seldom wanting. The Car- 
thaginians were, at that time, in possesion ^^3 * 
of the greatest part of Sicily ; and, like the 
Romans, only wanted an opportunity of embroil- 
ing the natives, in order to become masters of 
the whole island. This opportunity now offer- 
ed. Hiero, king of Syracuse, one of the states 
of the island as yet unconquered, entreated their 
aid against the Mamertines, a small independent 
district of the same country ; and they promptly 
sent him stipplies both by land and sea. The 
Mamertines, on the other hand, to ward off im- 
pending ruin, put themselves under the protec- 
tion of Rome. The Romans, too proud to dig- 
nify the Mamertines with the name of allies, in- 
stead of professing to assist them, boldly declared 
war against Carthage ; alledging as a reason, the 
assistance which Carthage had lately lent to the 
southern statesof Italy, againstthe Romans. From 
such contemptible occasions, anxiously looked for, 
?ind eagerly embracedby both parties, sprang a war, 
whicli, with the exception of a few short intervals, 
ceased not till one of them was humbled in the 
dust. It is everthus when I wostates become jealous 

T of 
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of each other*s power, and neither will recede 
from unfair pretensions. War ii always a ficti- 
tious and never a natural ill. / < ^ :-} - 

Carthage was built by a colony of Phoeni- 
cians, near the place where Tunis now stands, 
about an hundred and thirty-seven years before 
the foundation of Rome. By gradual advances^ 
it had extended its dominions ail along the north- 
ern coast of Africa, and was in fTossesion also 
of many of the principal islands in the Medi- 
terranean sea. But its chief strength lay in its 
fleets and commerce. By these, its riches were 
become immense ; and by means of money alone, 
the citizens were capable of hiring and sending 
forth armies to conquer or to euro. However, 
the possession of affluence produced its natural 
consequences : for, as at Rome, public employ- 
ments were made the revyard of virtue, and su- 
perior honour only raised to pre-eminence in 
toil; so in Carthage, the several offices which 
the state had to bestow were venal ; and those 
who" purchased them, only^ aimed at being re- 
imbursed by .all the sordid arts, of peculation. 
Thus unequally matched, these two^great powers 
began what was called the first Punic war. The 
Carthaginians, possessed of abundance of gold 
and silver,'' which, however, was capable of being 
exhausted ; the Romans of perseverance, pa- 
triotism> and contempt of wealth, which ga- 
thered strength from the occasions that gave 
them birth. 

Hitherto shut up in their own dominions, the 
Romans had but Utrle kno\^ ledge of the method 
of transporting an army by sea. . Appius Clau- 
dius was the first who, by means of a feeble 
fleet, or> as some will have it, of a raft of timber, 

wafted 
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■wafted over a small body of force$ into Sicily, 
vHere victory, as usual, was till attendant upoi\^ 
the Roman eagles. A league made with Hiero, 
king of Syracuse, soon after the consul's arrival, 
began to inspire the invaders with hopes of ex-- 
peliing the Carthaginians from the island, and 
becoming masters of it in their turn. But still 
an unsurmountable obstacle was opposed to their 
ambitious views : they had no fleet, or at least 
scarcely any thing which deserved that title; 
while the Carthaginians, being masters of a very 
powerful one, had the entire command at sea, 
and awed ail the maritime towns into obedience. 
To obviate this difficulty, sufficient in itself to 
intimidate less. resolute minds, th^ Romans began 
to apply themselves to maritime affairs : and, 
though without shipwrights to build, or seamen 
to navigate a fleet, they pursued their object 
with inflexible perseverance. A Carthaginian 
vessel happening to be driven ashore in a storm, 
the model was suflScient to give the Romana 
hopes of building vessels, that might one day* 
controul the long-established naval power of 
their rival. Accordingly^ they diligently set 
about imitating this ship, and on the same plan 
built an hundred and twenty vessels, with amaz* 
ing expedition. But now, although they had 
obtained something like a fleet, they still wanted 
sailors to navigate it. The Romans being bred 
up to husbandry or war, were perfectly, igno- 
rant of maritime affairs ; and the neighbouring 
states, whom they had lately conquered, wer^ 
either unwilling to embark, or not to be relied 
on. In this exigence, they first taught their men 
to row upon land, instructing them in the naval 
7 2 manner 
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manner of engaging, as well as circumstances 
would permit, and leaving it to their naliv^e va- 
lour to do the rest. 

With this newly-constructed armament, the 
consul Dullius ventured to sta; but he soon 
found that the enemy was every way superior in 
point of sailing, and bringing their vessels into 
action. However> the indefatigable spirit of the 
Romans was riot to be subdued ; he found out a 
remedy even here, for the improvement of his 
operations, by inventing an instrument* which, 
upon a rencounter of two ships, kept them botli 
grqppled together ; so that neither could sepa- 
rate, until the victory was decided. By this me- 
thod, a naval engagemefit became more like one 
at land, which gave the Romans the advantage ; 
for when the two rival fleets met, the Carthagi- 
nians lost fifty of their ships, together with ihe 
undisturbed sovereignty of the sea, which they 
valued more. These successes were so unexpect- 
ed by the senate, that Dullius, their admiral, w^as 
honoured' with a signal triumph ; and to perpetu- 
ate the memory of his victory, a band of music 
was appointed to attend him at supper*. 

In the mean time, a conflict was carried on 
by land in Sicily with various success ^ the Ro- 
mans, and their enemies, alternately gaining 
(he advantage. * But the conduct of the two 
nations during the continuance -of this wair 
was widely different. The Carthaginians appeal- 
ed always murmuring against their generals and 

* While Dullius received such marks of regard from 
his grateful country, Hannibal, the Carthageniiui admiral, 
Iiad some difliculty in escaping with life, lor suffering 
liimaelf jto be defeated* 

< admirals^ 
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admirals, and sometimes punished them with 
death, for want of success. The Romans went 
on^ contented and persevering, and seemingly 
as calm under a defeat, as happy when victo- 
rious. Their chief successes, during the latter 
part of the war in Sicily, were owing to the con- 
duct and courage of the consul Hegulus, who 
subdued the islands Lipara and Melita, now 
Li pari and MaUa. The city of Agrigentum in 
Sicily, and of A Iberia in Corsica, were now also 
attached to the dominions of Rome, 

But these trifling successes were by no means 
sufficient to gratify the sanguine expectations of 
the people ; for, though the Carthaginians had 
suffered occasional defeats, yet they still con- 
^ tinued the most powerful, and sent in supplies 
to the island at pleasure. The conquest there* 
fore of Sicily was only to be obtained by hum- 
bling the power of Carthage at home. With 
this view, the senate resolved to carry the war 
into Africa ; and accordingly they sent Regulus 
and Manlius, with a fleet of three Jiundred sai)^ 
to make the invasion. Regulus was reckoned 
the most consummate warrior that Rome could 
then produce ; he was a professed example of 
frugal severity, but l^ss austere to others than 
to himself; he only reprehended those faults 
which he would have died rather than have com- 
mitted : but his patriotism was not greater than his 
temperance ; and all the private passions seem- 
ed extinguished in him, or they were all swallow^ 
ed up rn one great ruling affection, the love of 
his country. As if he had a presentiment of 
his misfortunes, it was with some, difficulty 
he accepted tliis last commission. He even 

T 3 wrote 
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wrote to the senate in the following terms, at- 
tempting an excuse : " A day-labourer, taking 
*' advantage of the death of the fiairmer who 
'* tilled my field, amounting to six acres, has rob- 
^' bed jne of my implements of husbandry, and 
*' fled. My presence is therefore necessary for 
^' the cultivation of it, without which I cannot 
'* possibly maintain my wife and children.'* The 
senate immediately obviated this difficulty, by 
taking the charge of his domestic concerns on 
themselves, and ordered Regulus to continue 
his command. Accordingly, the two generals • 

k^ set sail with their fleet, which was the greatest 

that had ever yet left an Italian port, carrying 
a hundred and forty thousand men. I'hey 

k, were met by the Carthiginians, with a fleet 

AS powerful, and men better used to naval af<- 

^ fairs. ^ While the fight continued rather be- 

L ^ tween the ships than the men, the Carthaginians 

^ seemed to ihave the superiority : but, when the 

^ Romans came to grapple with them, the differ- 

ence between a mercenary army, and one that 
fought for fame, was apparent. ^ The resolution 
^ of the Romans was crowned with success ; the 

le enemy's fleet was dispersed, and fifty-four of 

their vessels taken. The coitsequence of this 
victory was an immediate descent upon . ^ 
the coasts of Africa,* and the capture of 245^ * 

)^ the city/ Clypoe ; together with twenty u. C. 

J* thousand men who were made prisoners 503. 

*^ of war. 

i The senate being ipformed of the§e great suc- 

cesses, and applied to for new instructions, com- 

^ ;nanded manli us back to Italy, i n order to super»- 

' intend the Skjldii war ; and directed that- Re- 
gulus 

[ 
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gulus should continue in Africa, to prosecute 
his victories there ; but, as his consulship wasex^* 
piring, they continued him their general, under 
the title of rro-consul. Hbppy in the approba- 
tion of his country, Regulus continued his suc- 
jf esses, and led his forces along the banks of the 
river Bagrada. There, while he was waiting 
for the approach of the Carthaginians, a serpent 
of enormous size attacked his men as they went 
for water, and took a position as if it intended 
to guar<l the banks of the river. It was^a 
hundred and twenty feet long, with scales im- 
penetrable to any weapon. Some of the boldest 
troops at first' went up to oppose its fury, but 
they soon fell victims to their, rashness, being 
either killed by its devouring jaws, or crushed to 
pieces by the volumes of its tail. The pioisoi> 
ous vapour that issued from it is represented as 
still more formidable ; and the men were so 
much terrified at its appearance, that they assert- 
ed, they would much Aiore joyfully have faced 
the whole Carthaginian army. For some time 
it seemed uncertain which should remain master 
of the river. At last, Regulus was obliged to 
make use of thd machines employed in batter- 
ing down the walls of cities ; ^nd, notwith- 
standing this, the serpenL for a long time with- 
stood all his efforts, and destroyed numbers of 
his men ; but, at length, a v&[y large stone, 
which was flung froia an engine, happened to 
break its spine, and weakened its motion, when 
the soldiers surrounded and killed it. Regulus, 
not less pleased with his victory/ than' if he had 
gained a battle^ ordered its skin to be sent to 

RomCf 
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Rome, and for thb the senate decreed him an 
ovatioD*5-^ ^ _ . -.L^ — "^ ^Ji^ J- ■^_ . 
MeanwbHe, (he tarthaginians finding that the 
Romans were iraking rapid advances to their 
very capital, brought out a considerable army ^ 
to oppose them. A batde ensued, -in which Car- 
thage was once more defeateJ, and some of its 
best troops were cut off. This filled them with 
consternation and dismay ; and more than eighty 
of their lown<; immediatelj submitted to the Ro- 
manfs. ' The Numidians, the ancient allies of the 
Carthaginians, rd& against tliem at the same 
time, and combined to ravage the country. The 
peasants who fled on every side, locked into 
Carthage, as to tlie only place of refuge left, 
and introduced vnisery and famine. In this scene 
of complicated distress, the Carthaginians, de- 
stitute of generals at home who had abilities to 
oppose the conqueror, were obliged to send to 
l!aced«mon, offering the command of their ar- 
mies to Xantippus, a general of great experience, 
who undertook, to conduct ihem. At the same 
time, they dispatched some of the^ principal men 
of the state to Regulus to beg a pea^e. Xhe 
Roman general had long wished to terminate the 
war, and reMrn to his native land. Amidst his 
most splendid successes, he stiU seems to have 
anticipated the most melancholy reverse. When 
the Carthaginians, therefore, sent proposals of 
peace, he was very much inclined to come to 
an accommodation ; but in some measure con- 

• Incredible as the Roman accounts of this monster 
. may appear, its skin was to be seen in the capitol till the 
. time of Pluiy ; and therefore the uwratioa is not unwor- 
thy of ft plate in history. 

wderiiig 
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sidering himself as master of Carthage, he thought 
it was his duty to digtate the terms. These 
were^ that the Carthaginians should give up the 
cities they were possessed- oFin Sicily and Sardi- 
nia ; that they sliould deliver lip all their prison- 
ers without reward, and at the same lime ransom 
stich as had been made by ihe Romans. These 
and some similar conditions were offered ; but, 
the Carthaginiauis thinking them too rigid, the 
treaty was broken off, and both sides resolutely 
prepared (or war. 

£y this time, Xantippus, the Lacedaemonian 
general, wis arrived* and immediately set about 
levying and disciplining men for the army he 
was destined to command : he assured the ma* 
gistrates, that their forces were hitherto over- 
thrown, not by the strength of the enemy, but 
the ignorance of their own generals ; he, there- 
fore, only required a ready obedience to his or- 
ders, and assured them of an easy victory. The 
whole city seemed once more to reviye from de- 
spondence, by the encouragements of this illus- 
trious stranger ; and soon, from hope, grew into 
confidence. This was the spirit the Grecian ge- 
neral wiihed to inspire; and when he saw them 
thus ripe for the engagement, he joyfully took 
the field. The forces on both sides were but 
few in number ; the Carthaginian army consist- 
ing only of twelve thousand foot, and four thou- 
saiid horse ; those of the Roma^is, about the same 
number, or rather more, but all of them vete- 
rans. . 

The first circumstance which alarmed Regu- 
lus, was to'find the enemy alter the plan of their 
encampment, and make a. new choice of the 

ground. 
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ground. They had hitherto preferred the most 
woody and rugged places, wh^re- there cavalry 
were embarrassed, and their elephants utterly 
unserviceable; thus shewing a disposition to 
secure themselves from atU|ck rather than act on 
the offensive. They now continually kept in 
the open country ; and so harassed the Roman 
army, tl)at at length Regulus was obliged to de- 
scend into the plain, and cross the river to give 
them battle. The Lacedaemonian made the 
most skilful disposition of his forces ; he placed 
his cavalry in the wings : disposed thQ elephants 
at proper intervals, behind rhe line of heavy- 
^med infantry ; and, bringing up the light* 
armed troops before, ordered them to retire 
through the line of infantry, after they had dis* 
charged their weapons. This was a most master- 
ly disposition, and proved useful to the Romans 
ifi succeeding engagemeiits, though it was fatal 
to them in the present. For now both armies en- 

f aging, afler a long and obstinate resistance the 
Lomans were overthrown with dreadful slaugh<» 
ter ; the greatest part of their army being de» 
6troyed,and Regulus himself taken prisoner. 

A victory so great and unexpected filled the 
inhabitants of Carthage with ungovernable joy ; 
they could never sufficiently satisfy themselves 
With gazing on the conqueror, though he was 
but small in stature, and of a very mean appear- 
ance. £ut this favourable disposition was bat 
of short continuance, for soon their admiratron 
was turned to envy. They could not bear to 
owe to a stranger that safety, which they wanted 
abilities and virtue to procure for themselves. 
Xantippus, who knew their. malignity, and who 

never 
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never was much elated with their fickle praise, 
was desirous of lessening their malevolence, by 
removing the cause : he therefore requested per- 
missjoti to resign his command, and desired a 
ship to convey him to his own country. Their 
ingratitude/ on this occasion, if historians say 
true, was even more disgraceful than their 
former jealousy and rancour ; for, pretending 
to furnish him with the most honourable con- 
veyance, the mariners had private orders to 
throw him and his companions overboard, lest 
the honour of obtaining so great a victory 
should be ascribed to a stranger. Thus, the term 
Punic faith has been used to signify deceit ; so, 
may Punic reward express the basest ingratitude«^ 
But, whatever was the fate of Xantippus, the 
affairs of the Carthaginians, for some time went 
on to improve, while those of Rome seemed to 
be declining. _ The remains of the Koman army 
were besieged in Clypea, a city on the coast of 
Afiica, which Regulus had taken; and, though, 
it was for a while relieved by means of a naval 
victory, under the conduct of iEmilius Paulus^ 
yet they were ultimately obliged to evacuate the 
place. Soon after the Romans lost their Avhole 
fleet in a .storm ; and Agrigentum, their princi- 
pal town In Sicily, was taken by Carthalo, the 
Carthaginian general. The Romahs, with a 
characteristic perseverance, undertook to build 
a new fleet, which shared the fate of the former : 
the mariners, not yet acquainted with the Medt • 
terranean shores, drove it upon quicksands ; ahd^ 
soon, after, the greatest part perished in a storm. 
Thus, frustrated in every naval attempt, for a 
while tliey gave up all ho|i€s of rivalling the Car- 

.thaginiana 
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thaginians at sea ; and bent all their attention to 
the conquest of Sicily ; which the^ in a great 
measure effected. 

Fourteen years of disastrous war exhausted 
the Carthaginian resources; and they again 
shewed an inch'nation for peace, hoping to have 
better terms than those insisted upon before* 
They therefore resolved to send to Rome to ne- 
gociate this business, or at least to procure an 
exchange of prisoners. They supposed that Re- 
gulus, whom they had now for four years kept 
in a dungeon, and treated with extreme seve- 
rity, would Iw a proper solicitor. It was hoped, 
that, being wearied of imprisonment and bon- 
xiage, he would gladly endeavour to persuade 
his countrymen to a discontinuance of the war, 
which only prolonged his captivity. He was ac- 
cordingly sent with their ombassadors to Rome, 
but with a promise, previously exacted from him, 
to return if unsuccessful. To this he consented, 
and set out on his embassy with a determination^ 
how to act. 

When arrived at the gates of Rome, Regulus 
refused to enter them. " I am (said he) no 
** longer a Roman citizen, but a Carthaginian 
" slave : the senate always gives audience to 
*' strangers without the gates.'* His wife Marcia 
came to meet him, and presented to him his 
two children ; but this wretched parent fixed his 
eyes on the ground, and rejected their caresses. 
The senate being assembled, and Regulus ad- 
mitted into their presence, with the Carthaginian 
ambassadors, thus addressed them". *' Conscript 
" fathers, a slave of the Carthaginians, I come 
'^ from my masters to obtain ; a peace, or at 

'• least 
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" least an exchange of prisoners." He would 
have retired during the debate ; the senate press* . 
ed him to remain ; but he refused, till ordered to 
do so by the ambassadors. v 

Whilst the elders of the senate gave their opi-. 
nion, he kept his eyes stedfastly down, .till it 
was his turn to speak, when he thus began ^ 
'* A slave at Carthage ; at Rome I am free, and 
" freely I shall speak." He then proceeded to 
prove it not the interest of tlie republic to make 
peace. " The forces of Carthage (said he) 
" are exhausted. You have been but once con- 
" quered, and that once through my fault, 
*' which fault Metellus has nobly repaired : 
*' whilst the Carthaginians have so often been 
" beaten that they scarcely dare meet a Roman. 
'^ Their finances are so exhausted, they can no 
^ longer pay those mercenaries who are their 
'* chief strength. It is therefore my advice to 
*' pursue the war more rigorously than ever, 
*' As for the exchange of prisoners, amongst the 
" officers in your hands, many, who are still in " 
" the prime of life, may, yet be of service to 
" their country. In the few years 1 have to 
'* expect of life, and those few useless, vdiat 
, '* can you hope from a man who allowed him- 
'' self to be conquered, and loaded with irons.'* 

We are not told if it was debated in the senate, 
whether some of the interests of thg republic 
ought not to be ceded to save the generous cap- 
five. Some senators, however, were eager to 
prove, that he was under no obligation to return 
t<^ Carthage, and fulfil an engagement exacted 
by force. The pontifex Maximus. himself de- 
clared it as his opinion, that he might remain at 

ROME. — I. u • Rom« 
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Kome without incurring the guilt of -perjury. 
But, to a decision which he thought injurious to 
his honour and his courage, he indignantly re- 
phed, " Tliough I am well acquainted with the 
" tortures which await me at Carthage, I prefer 
** them to an act, which would cover me wifh 
^' infamy in my tomb. It h my duty to return, 
'* and for all else, let the gods provide.^' The 
jSressing inlreaties of the senate and people we:re 
unavailing; and, fearing lest he should be atTcct* 
t^, he would neither see his wife nor children ; 
and quitted his country with dry eyes and an un- 
moved countenance, whilst the surrounding bc- 
iiolders were melted into tears. 
• Yet after all, what ought we to think of this 
people and Iheir senate, wlio, with one word, or 
a sacrifice of some one advantage, might have 
saved so magnanimous a citizen from torture and 
from death, and yet remained inflexible ? And 
M'hat also can we think of the republic of Car- " 
thage, who suffered and ordained the most re- 
spectable and honourable of men to expire in the 
niost dreadful agonies ? After being plunged 
into the obscurest dungeon, he was taken out to- 
be exposed to the burning rays of an African sun, 
his eye-lids being first cut off 5 he was then en- 
closed in a box pierced with iron spikes, in which 
he expired. On the other Jiand, the senate of 
Romedelivered their principal prisoners tohis wife, 
Marcta, who, by her orders, suffered a slow death, 
in tortures like those inflicted on her husband : 
acts of revenge and retaliation alike detestable*!^ 
Both sides now took up arms with more than 
former animosity. The Romans, who vifere in- 
flexible in tlicir purposes, although they bad so 

many 
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ninny times been wrecked at sea, and had lost 
such niimber* of their bravest troops on that 
element, once more fitted out a fleet, and again 
bid defiance io Carthage. It seemed, however, 
as if fortune was resolved to baffle their mari^ 
time attempts ; for, by the bad condact 
of Claudius Piilcher, the consul, and a ^:,^* 
succession of^ disasters, their fleet was de- 
stroyed Hke all the former, and the Romans 
were now destitute of every resource to equip a 
new one. In consequence of this misfortune, 
they wereobliged to abstain for seven years from 
all naval preparatibns. But their spirit was not 
to be broken ; they determined fo build another 
fleet, and to try their fortune once more at 'sea. 
At length their perseverance was crowned with 
success, and one victory followed on the back of 
another. Fabius Buteo, tlie consul, shewed them 
the way, b) defeating a large squadron of tlie 
enemy's ships ; but Luctatius Catulus gained a 
victory still more complete, in which the power 
of Carthage was almost annihilated at sea, by the 
loss of a hundred and twenty ships, according 
to the lowest computation. This loss so bum- 
bled the Carthaginians that they sued for peace, 
which Rome thought proper to grant; but still 
inflexible in its demands, exacted the same con« 
ditions which Regulus had formerly offered at the 
gates of Carthage. It was finally stipulated, that 
they should lay down a thousand talents of silver, 
to defray die charges of the war ; and should pay 
two thousand two hundred more in ten years* 
time; that they should quit Sicily, wUh all 
the neighbouring islands ; that they should never 
make war against the allies of Rome, ^lor come 
v2 with 
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with any vessels of war within the Roman do- 
minions ; and, lastly, that all the prisoners and 
deserters should be delivered up without ransom. 
To these severe conditions the Carthaginians 
were obliged to submit after a contest of twenty- s^ 
four years j which, in sooie measure, had drained 
both nations of every resource to renew iiostili 
tiesj even had the inclination remained. 
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CHAP. viir. 

From tlie End of the First Punic War to the Termi" 
nation of "the Second, 

THE war which was just concluded, had bee& 
conducted on the part of the Carthaginians, 
in a great measure, by Hamilcar, who displayed 
singQlar courage, prudence* and abilities, and 
only sank at last in the common misfortunes of 
his country. Such was his enmity to Rome, that 
he did not even suffer it to die with him, but 
entailed it, as an inheritance, on his son, the il-x 
Oustrious Hannibal. The Romans, too, though 
completely victorious, entertained no less an- 
tipathy against the rival state which still existed 
in such strength as to justify a considerable share 
of jealousy and circumspection. However, it 
was necessary they should respire after so long 
a conflict ; and, in six years after the peace 
with the Carthaginians, the temple of Janus 
was shut, for the second time since the ^ q^ 
foundation of the city. The Romans^ ^j^y/ 
being thus in friendship with all nationsj 
had leisure to cultivate the arts of peace : ^ ^• 
they now began to cherish a taste for poe- 
try, the first liberal art which rises in every civil- 
ised nation, and the first also that decays in an 
advanced state of society. Hitherto they had 
been entertained only with the rude droUerie.^ of 
buffoons; and in the 'sports called Fescennini, 
a few debauched actbrs invented* their ow n . 
parts, while raillery and smut supplied the place 
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of humour. To these a composition of a higher 
kind succeeded", denominated satire. This wa^ 
a kind of dramatic poem, in which the follies of 
the great were made an object of derision to the 
vulgar. After these came tragedy and comedy, 
both borrowed from the Greeks ; and, indeed, 
*• the first dramatic poet of Rome* Whose name 
was Livius Andronicus, was born in Greece. 
The instant the higher species of composition 
appeared, this great people rejected their former 
impurities with disdain. From this period they 
laboured upon the Grecian model : and, though 
they wc^re never able to ^cel their masters in 
dramatic composition, ihey soon surpassed them 
in many of the more soothing kinds of verse. 
Elegiac, pastoral, and didactic poetry, began to 
assume new beauties in the Roman language; 
and satire, not that rude kind of dialogue already 
mentioned, but a nobler sort, invented by Luci- 
lius, was all their own. 

But while they were thus cultivating the arts 
of peace, they were not negligent in making 
fresh preparations for war. The lllyrians were 
the first people upon whom they tried their 
strength, after an interval of eight years' peace. 
That nation, which had long plundered the mer- 
chants of the Mediterranean with impunity, 

' were impelled by their evil genius to make de- 
predations upon some of the trading subjects of 
Rome. This being complained of to Teuta, 
the queen of the country, she, instead of grant- 
ing redress-, ordered the ambassador who was 
sent to demand restitution, to be murdered. A 
war ensued, in which the Romans were justly 

' victorious; most of the lllyrian towns were sur- 
rendered to the consuls ^ and a peace was at last 

concluded} 
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concluded, by which the greatest part of the coun- 
try was ceded to Rome ; a yearly tribute was ex.- 
acted for the rest ; and a prohibition was added, 
that the IHyrians should ^ot sail beyohd the river 
Lissus with more than two barks, and those not 
equipped for war. 

The Gauls were the next people that felt the 
terrors of Rome. Supposing a tiixie of peace, 
when the armies were disbanded, a proper season 
for new irruptions, this barbarpus people col- 
lected fresh forces from beyond the Alps, and, 
entering Etruria, wasted all with fire and sword, 
till they came within about three days* journey 
of Rome. A praetor ar.d a consul were sent ta 
oppose them, and being now instructed in the 
-improving arts of war, they surrounded the 
Gauls, who still retained their* primaeval modes 
of fighting. In vain those hardy troops, who 
had nothing but their xourage to protect them, 
formed two fronts to oppose their adversaries; 
their unprotected bodies, and undisciplined forces, 
were unable to withstand the shock of an ene- 
my completely armed, and sjcilled in military 
evolutions. A dreadful carnage ensued ; forty 
thousand men were killed, and ten thousand taken 
prisoners. This victory was followed by ano- 
ther gained over them by Marcellus, in which he 
killed Viridomarus, their king, with his own 
hand, and is the third warrior recorded in Ro- 
man histfUT to liave acquired the spoils of a king 
by slaying him in battle. These conquests forced 
the Gauls to beg a peace, the conditions of which 
served greatly to enlarge the bounds of the em^ 
pire ; though certainly not to strengthen its bar- 
riers on that side. 

A fresh occasion, and one worthy of the Ro- 

maa 
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man name, soon offered to renew their military 
operations. The Carthaginians who had made 
a peace only because they wejre no longer able 
to continue the war, took the earliest opportu* 
nity of violating the treaty : they besieged Sa- 
guntum, a city of Spain, which had been in alli- 
ance uith Rome ; and, though warned to desist* 
prosecuted their operations with vigour, Am- 
oassadors were sent, in consequence, from Rome 
to Carthage, complaining of the infraction of 
their articles and requiring that Hannibal, the 
Carthaginian general, who had advised this 
measure, should be delivered up. This demand 
being refused, the ambnssadors began to per- 
ceive their inclinations for a rupture,- and one 
of them holding out the skirt of his robe, as was 
the custom, told the Carthnginian ministry, that 
he brought them peace or war, on which they 
might decide according to their inclination. 
They desired him, with the most perfect indif- 
ference, to determine for them ; to which he re- 
plied, " Then let it be war !" and thus, leaving 
the assembly, returned to Rome. 

War being thus again declared between 

•^'T' these great rival powers, the Carthagi* 
nians trusted the command of their army 

^i^ to Hannibal, the stmof Hamilcar, their 
former general. Hannibal bad been 
made the sworn foe of Rome, almost from his 
infancy ; for, while only nine years of age, his 
father having performed a sacrifice, brouj;ht 
Jiim before the altar, and obliged him to take 
«n oath, that he never would be in friend- 
ship Cv'ith the Romans, nor dcust from opposing; 
their power, while life and opportunity allowed, 
until he or they should be no more. 

In 
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In those terms he swore, and he was faithful 
to his engagement. . On his first appearance in 
the field, he united in his own person the most 
masterly method of commanding, with the 
most perfect obedience to his superiors. Thus 
he was equally beloved by his generals and by 
the troops he was appointed to lead. He was 
possessed of the greatest courage in opposing 
danger, and the greatest presence of mind in 
obviating it. No fatigue was able to subdue 
his body, nor any misfortune to break his 
spirit : eqiiaHy patient of heat and cold, he only 
took sustenance to content nature, and not to 
gratify his appetitew His seafons for repose or 
Jabour were never regular o^' fixed : he was 
always ready when difficulties or his country 
demanded his aid. He was frequently found 
stretched on the ground amojig his sentinels, co- 
vered only with a watch-coat. JHis dress differ- 
ed in nothing A'om the most ordinary men of 
his army, except that he affected peculiar ele- 
gance in his horses and armour. He was the 
best horseman, and the swiftest runner, of his 
time. He was ever the foremost to engage, and 
the last to retreat; he was prudent in his de« 
signs, which were extensive ; and ever fertile in 
expedients to perplex his enemies, or to rescue 
himself from danger. He was experienced, 
sagacious, provident, and bold. Such were the 
valuable qualities of this illustrious soldier, who 
is universally allowed to have been the greatest 
general of antiquity. On the other hand, he was 
cruel and faithless ; without honour, withoat re- 
ligion ; and yet possessed the art of simulation to 
such a degree, that he assumed the appearance of 
every viitue. . From such a soldier and poliliciao, 

the 



Carths^inians justly formed the greatest ex- 
pectations ; and his taking Sagunlum shortly 
after, contirmed their original opinion of his 
abihties. B\Jtt, he soon exhibited proofs of a nnich 
more extensive genius than they had ever given 
him credit for. Having over- ran all Spain, and 
levied a large army ot various languages and 
tiatious, he resolved to carry the war into Italy, 
as the Romans had before carried it into the do- 
minions of Carthage. For this purpose, .leaving 
Hanno v^ ith a sailicient' force to guard his foil- 
quests in Spain,- he crossed the Pyrenean moun- 
tains in Gaul, with an army of fifty thousand 
^t and nine thousand horse. He quickly tra- 
versed timt country, though filled with nations 
that were his declared enemii^s. In vain, its 
forests and rivers interposed difHcuUies in hi& 
way ; in vain the Rhone, with it* rapid current, 
^nd its banks covered with enemies, or the 
Dura, ' branched out into numberlcijs channels, 
opposed his mardh ; he passed them all with im^ 
daunted spirit, and in ten days arrived at the 
foot of the Alps, over which he deiermined to 
bxplore a new passage into Italy. It was in the 
midst of winter, when this astonishing project 
was formed. The season added new horrors to 
a scene, which nature had already crowded with 
objects of dismay. The prodigious height and 
Irumendous steepness of the mountains, capped 
with snow ; the rude cottages that seemed to 
hai>g upon the sides of the precipices i the cattle, 
anti • ven the wild beasts, stiff with cold, or en- 
raged with faming ; the people barbarous and 
fierce, dressed in skins, wi|h long shaggy hair; 
presented a picture that would have impressed 

ordinary 
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ordinary spectators with astonishment and ter- 
ror. Bui nothing was capable of subduing the 
courage oF tlic Carthaginian ^general. Ha- 
ving liarangucd his army, he undertook to 
lead tliem up the sides of the mountain, ani- 
mating his sc^diers by the assurai^ce that they 
were now scaling, not tlie walls of Italy, but of 
Rome. 

The Carthaginians, however, jn this marchy 
had numberless and unforeseen calamities to 
encounter. I'he intensenessof the cold, the height 
of the precipices, the smoothness of the ice, but, 
above all, the opposition of the inhabitants, who 
assailed them from abovr, and rolled down huge 
rocks upon them in their march, all contributed 
to dispirit the army, and to impede their pro- 
gress. At length, after nine days' painful and 
interrupted ascent, Hannibal gamed the top of 
the mouiUains, where he rejoiced his soldiers, 
by shewing them the charming and fertile valea 
of Italy, which were stretched out beneath. 
Here he allowed a two-'8ays' respite, and then 
prepared to descend : — a' work of more danger 
even than the former. Prodigious quantities of 
snov\' having lately fallen, as many were swalr 
Jow^d up in it, as bad before been destroyed by 
the enemy. B'^very new advance seemed but to 
increase ihe danger, till, at last, he came to. tlie 
verge of a precipice above tl^ree hundred yard$ 
])erpendicular, wliich seemed utterly impassa- 
ble. It was then that despair appeared in every 
face but Hannibal's ; for he still remained un- 
shaken. His first object was to endeavour, by 
a circu.tous course, to find a more commodious 
piissage. This only increasing his diiiiculty, he 

resolved 
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resolved to undertake levtrlllng the rock. To 
effectuats this, great nnmbers of large treei 
were felled ; and a huge pile raised against it, 
and set on fire. The rock, being tlms heated, 
says Livy, was softened by vinegar*, and a 
way openetl, through which the whole army 
might safely pass. After this no obstacles of any 
comparative moment occurred ; for as he de- 
scended, die valleys between the mountains be- 
came more fertile ; so that the cattle found pas- 
ture, and the soldiers had time to repose. Thus, 
at the end of fifteen days spent in crossing tlie 
Alps, the Carthaginian found himself in the 
plains of Italy, with about half his army remain- 
ing ; the rest having died of the cold, or were 
cut off by the natives. 

No sooner was it known at Rome, that Han- 
nibal, at the head of a formidable army, was 
crossing the Alps, in order to invade their do- 
minions, than the senate sent Scipio to oppose 
him, as a general on whom they placed their 
greatest dependence. Scipio, bemg desirous of 
making his principal clVorA before Hannibal's army 
was recovered from the fatigues of their march, 
brought up his forces and attacked him near 
Ticinium. The engagement was for some time 
doubtful ; but a party of Numidian horse wheel- 
ing round, attacked the Romaics in th.e rear ; 
and at last obliged them to retreat with consider- 

. .• The moderns in general treat this application of vim 
gar as a tabic; and, when we rellect on ihe difliculty ' 
iiuding 3 sufHcient <]uuutity ul' this article for liis piirfKi* 
at may well give a degree of ^ceptici:>m tolhc mo^t crct' 
lourt reader. JIannilml, howevi-r, with incredible labo 
Aiade hii way over the Aip^; aud that is enough. 

a 



abfe loss. The consul was woundccl in the be- 
^innin^ of tlje fight, and would have fallen into 
tilt? hands of the enemy, had not his son Scipio, 
afterwards surnained Africanuj?, exposed him- 
self in the hottest part of the engagement, and 
saved his father's life, at the hazard of his own. 
Hannibal, being thus victorious in the first on- 
set, took the .most prudent precautions ta in- 
crease his array ; giving orders to Mago, his 
general of cavalry, when he ravaged the coun- 
try, always to spare the possessions of the Gauls, 
■while his diprcdations were exercised solely up- 
on those of Rome. This partial distinction charm- 
ed that simple people; they declared for him in. 
great numbers, aiui docked to his-standard with 

alacnty.^^ O^/^r^ o/ ' 4^ / ^ ^. ■ ' 

Sempronius, the qiker co«suI, resolving to 
repair the injury sustained by. his colleague; 
and perceiving that the continual defection of 
the Gauls iiureased the strength of the Punic 
army, determined to give battle the first oppor- 
tunity. Hannibal was inspired with equal reso- 
lution to come to a dec isive engagement ; and 
both armies soon met upon the, bauks of the 
river Trebia. The Carthaginian general being 
BO stranger to the Roman impetuosity, of which 
he frequently availed himself, had sent off a 
body of a thousand horse, each with a foot sol- 
dier behind him, across the river, to ravage the 
enemy's country, and provoke them to engage. 
The Romans quickly attacked this party, which> 
intentionaljy-giving way without a conflict, took 
the river, and were as eagerly pursued by the 
consul. It was not, however, till his army had 
J^iided U]>on the opposijLe bank, that he perceived 
:!C himself 
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himself fialf conquered already ; hh men &€i«i^ 
fatigued with wading up. to their arra--pirs and 
quite benumbed by the intense coldness of the 
water. But it wa^ now too late to retire ; tot 
Hannibal came pouring down with his force?:, 
fresh and vigorous, so that the battle sooa be- 
came general. The coucage of the Roman* 
for a while withstood ev'ery disadvantage, and 
kept the victory in suspense ; but they ibund 
themselves attacked also in the rear by a party 
of' horse, which the ^Carthaginian general had 
laid in ambu&h, to be ready for the occasion. 
At length, a total route ensued; twenty-six thou- 
sand of the Romans were' either killed by the 
enemy, or drowned in attempting to repass the 
Trebia. A body of ten thousand men alone 
survived ; who. finding themselves enclosed on 
every side, broke desperately through the ene- 
my's ranks, an^ fought, retreating, till they 
were received within the friendly walls of Pl»- 
centia. . • ' 

The loss of these two battles only served to 
increase the resolution of Hannibal, and tfa« vigi. 
lance of BonW: Preparations for the ensuing 
campaign were carried on with greater vigour 
than before ; aiKl the Carthaginian general, find- 
ing himself in a condition to change the scat of 
the war, resolved to approach Rome, by marcli- 
ing into Etruria. There were two ways for ac- 
complishing this design : one, more tedious, * 
but secure ; the other, which was shorter, led 
through the marshes, caused by the inundations 
of the river Anio. He chose the latter; and 
ajl the former fatigues of the Carthaginian army 
were nothing, coixipared to their sufferings h^re. 
1 They 
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Thoy were rorrcc! to march three days and nighls 
sacicssively, up lu the knees in waler, without 
sleep and without rest ; tlic hoofs of the horse* 
came off in their passage, while the beasts of 
burthen that carried the baggage, unable to 
support the fatigae« were left dead in the mud. 
Hannibal, riding upon an elephant, which was 
the oi>ly one left alive, felt all the distress of his 
own situation, and that of his army. His health 
had been impaired rr. the preceding spring, and 
liaving then an indimalion in his eyes, by his 
present fatigues, he lost the sight of one of tl^em 
entirely. At last, he arrived upon dry ground, 
iwheic he was informed, that Flaminius, thecon* 
sul, was encamped near Aricia, waiting the ar- 
fival of the other consul with reiiiforcements 
from Rome. One of Hannibal's chief excel- 
lencies in war, was the care he took to inform 
himself of the temper and disposition of the gene- 
rals who opposed him; and, finding that Flami- 
nius was rash and overbearing, elated with his 
past successes, and presuming with regard to tho 
Ibture ; he resolved to bring him to an engage- 
ment before his colleague should join. Seeming 
titerefore to take no notice of the army which lay 
in the direct road towards Rome, he made a dr- 
Fersion on one side, and marching onward, as if 
to besiege the capital, ravaged the whole coun- 
try in. a terrible manner, with tire and sword, 
Flaminius, as was expected, could not lamely 
bear to see an insulting enemy laying every thing 
waste before him, but burned for the engage* 
'ment. It was in vain that he was advised b) the 
senate, and his confidential fritrivis, to use cau- 
|ion, and not to let the enemy's insults provoke 
X 2 lu;n 
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him to an unequal combat. He ordered liis 
troops to march, the oflicers foreboding their fu- 
ture danger, while the soldiers were rtyoicin^ 
in the courage of their general, and indulging 
iheir hopes of success, rather tiian considerin* 
what reasons they had to inspire them. Han- 
nibal was, with his army, at the lime when 
Flaminius came out to engage him, by the lake 
of Thrasymene ; near to which was a chain of 
mountains, and, between iiie.^e and the lake, a 
narrow passage, leading to a valley, embosomed 
in hills. It was upon these hills that he dis- 
posed his best troops ; and it was in this valle/ 
that Flaminius led his men to attack him.' A 
disposition every way so fJEivourable for the 
Carthaginians was also assisted by accivient; 
for, a mist rising from the lake, prevented the 
Romans from seeing their enemies; while the 
army upon the mountains, being above its in- 
fluence, saw the whole disposition of their oppo- 
nents. The fortune of the day was such as 
might be expected from the conduct of the two 
generals ; the Roman army was broken, and 
slaughtered, almost before they could perceive 
the enemy that destroyed them. About 
SJ04! fi^^^^" thousand Romans fell in the val- 
ley, and six thousand more were obliged 
to yield themselves prisoners of war. In this 
general carnage, the brave but unfortunate Fla- 
minius did all that courage could inspire to save 
his army ; wherever the enemy was most sue- 
cessflil, he flew with a chosen body of his at- 
tendants to repulse them : at last, despairing of 
victory, and unwilling to survive a defeat, he 
* Qnng hipiself alonp into th^ midst of the enemy, 

and 



and W3& killed by st Gaulish horf^eman, who 
pierced his body wilh a lance. Hanntbai, after 
Ihe battle, kept the Roman ^risoners^ but cu 
villy tiismisscftl those of theXatins ; and, willing 
to give the consul an honourable interment, 
sought his body amongsst the slain ; but it could 
n^t be recognised in such a mass of carnage. 

Upon the news of this defeat A Rome, after 
tiie genetal consternation was somewhat com* 
posed, the senate, with niaturd deliberation, re« 
solved to elect a crmmander with- absolute au- 
thority, m whom they might tepcse their last 
hopes and entire confiderice. Their chqice fcft 
upon Fabius Maximus, a man of approved cou- 
rage, but with a happy mndure o\ caution, less 
fascinated wilh the glare of success, than the 
^^oiisciousness of deserving it. This veteran com- 
mander, thus invested wilh the supreme dignity, 
set forv^ard with what forces he was able to 
raise, but with no intentions of fighting an ene- 
my whom he knew to be more powerful than 
himself. Before he assumed the command, h« 
had wisely concerted his measures, and to them 
he strictly adhered tearing all the ensuing cam- 

,paigns. He vvas sensible that the only way to 
humble the Carlhaginia»is at such a distance 
from home, vvas rather by iiarassing them thm ' 
fay fighting. For this purpose, he always en- 
camped upon the highest grounds, inaccessible 
to the enemy's cavalry. Whenever they dcr 
camped, he likewise took a new position, watched 
their motions, straitened thefr quarters, and cut 
off their supplies. It was^ in vain that Hannibal 
used eVery stratagem to bring him to a battle j 

..the cautious i^oman, thence^ suniaihed Cuncta- 
x3, to^i 
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tor, slill kept aloof, contented with seeing Kn 
enemy, in some measure, defeated bj delay. 
Hannibal, perceiving that his ad\'x;rsaries had al- 
tered their plan of operations, tried his usual 
arts to, render Fabius despicable in tlieeyesof 
his own army. He sometimes, therefore, braved 
him in his camp; sometimes wasted the counlry 
round him ; talked of his abilities with con- 
tempt; and, in all his incursions, spared tho 
possessions of Fabius, while those of the other 
komans were plundered without mercy. 

These Punic arts were not wholly unsuccess- 
ful. The Romans began to suspect their general 
either of cowardice or treachery ; and a slight 
action that ensued soon after, gave strength to 
their suspicions : for Hannibal, designing to 
march, for the convenience of forage, to a place 
called Cassinum, was, by the mistake of his 
guide, conducted toward >i CassiUnum, where he 
tbund. himself in a close counlr)-, hemmed in on 
every side. Anxious, however, to draw all tlie 
advantages he was able from his situation, he 
ordered his cavalry to pillage the country round, 
whiih the Roman army, jflili in view, beheld 
from a neighbouring hill. Hannibal knew thiit 
his depredations would excite t1iem to a desire 
of revenge; but it was in vain they urged iheir 
phlegmatic general to lead them down upon the 
enemy. Fabius slill kept his post, contrary to 
all the entreaties of his men, and even the 
expostulations of IVlinucius, his master of the 
horse. 

It was now found, however, that the prudent 

* Koman began to turn HannibaPs own arts against 

biiu. He had enclosed that general auiong 

mountains. 
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mountains^ where it was 'impossiWe to winter ; 
and yet from which it was almost' impracticable 
lo extricate his army, without imminent danger. 
In this exigence, nothing but one ol' those stra-^ 
ta'gems of war, which great men only are capa- 
ble of ibrmmg, coujd^save him : he ordered a 
number of small faggots and lighted torches to b^ 
tied to the horns of two thousand oxen, whicb 
he had in his camp, and directed them to be 
driven towards the enemy. These, tossing their- 
heads, and running up the sides of the moun* 
tain, seemed to fill the whoje neighbouring ibrest 
with fire ; while the sentinels, who ^verej)laced 
to guard the approaclies of the mountain, seeing 
such an . uncommon appearance advancing to« 
wards their posts, fell back in consternation, su})- 
posing-the whole body of the fenemy was in arms 
to overwhcJm thenv* By this stratagem, Hanni- 
bal found an opportunity of drawiiig off his armv, 
and escaped through the defiles beneath the liillft, 
with considerable damage, however, to hts rear j 
9nd, though Fabius had conducted himself in this 
aflair with the prudence and conduct of the most 
consummate general, he could not prevent the 
murmurs of his army, who began to cliarge him 
with igjioru4:ce in war, as they had formerly im-. 
peached his vdlour and fidelity. 

Nevertheless, Fabiius, no way solicitous Uj 
quiet the murmurs, either of his army or of ths 
citizens, rceturned to Rome, in order to raiso 
money to ransom some Roman prisoners av ham 
Hannibal, ort'ered to release ; hut, in the mean 
tin:je, ha gave iiislructions to Mintt^'ius, his mas» 
ter of the liorse, to abstain from giving the ene- 
my battle, upon »ny occasion whatsoever. Mi- 

nucius. 
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Fiucius, however, who now began to. entertain 
the same opinion of the dictator, with the rest oi 
tlie soldieri), little regarded his instructions ; but. 
venturing out against (he CarthagiQians, skir-r 
inisbed with such success, that, by universal con- 
sent^ he was made eqyal in power to the dicta* 
tor, the two generals l)eing appointed to com-^ 
mand, each his own part of the army. • Thus 
pbssessed of equal power, Minucius began to 
abandon the prudent plan laid down by Fabitrs« 
Instead of keeping on the tops of the mountain.% 
he now dreW down his part of (he army into the 
plain, and offered the enemy battle. This wai 
the disposition that Hannibal had long Wished 
for ; and, 'preteiwling to be very earnest in taking 
possession of a hilj which t-oramand^ the camp 
of the Romans*, he drew the eyes of all to that 
quarter, while be formed an ambuscade on the 
pther side, wij.h orders to sally forth in the midst 
q£ the engagement. The Romans accordingly 
made a most vigorous attack upon the Carlha* 
ginians, who had taken possession of the hill» 
while new reinforcements were sent from bolU 
urmies. At last, Minucius drew out his legions, 
and the engagement became general. Jt vyas 
then that the superior conduct of the Carthnginiai) 
commander was discovered; for. the men who 
were placed in ambush sallying forth upon the 
rear, began to tlirow the whole Rontan army into 
confusion, and noticing less than a total defeat 
threatened to ensue. Fabius, just returned from 
Rome, after soliciting an exchange of prisoncrsj^ 
and after selling all his little patrimony to raise a 
uum which he was denied by the senate, to pay 
their ransom^ reached his army, while Minucius 

was 
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was in this desperate situation. Hcsdid not ]o}\g 
beshate upon the" course he sliould pursue ; but, 
falHng upon the Carlhaginians, at once stopped 
fhe flight of the liomans, and obstructed the 
enemy's pursuit. Hannibal now perceived, that 
the cloud which had so long hovered upon the 
mountains,, at last broke upon him in a storm ; 
fee was pbliged, therefore, to command a retreat ; 
while Minucius was so sensible of his imprudent ' 
impetuosity, llwit he confessed it to Fabius, w^hom 
he uOw called liis father; and, renouncing his 
.new power,, again subjected himself wholly tct 
tlie dictator. 

Soon after, however, Fibius ^as obliged to 
lay down liis olHce, the ^period- of his appoint- 
ffiiint being expired ; and a vii)le'nt contest en- 
sued at Rome^ res])ecting the proper persons to 
l>e elecietl to the consulship* The patricians an(f 
plebeians, as usual,, taking opposite sides; at 
last 'the multitude prevailed, and Terentius 
Varro was chosen by the majority of vixices in 
the assembly of the people. This object of 
popular favour was sprung from the dregs of 
the people, with nothing but his confidence and 
liches to recommend him. He had long aspired' 
to the highest offices of the state : though he was 
ignorant,, vain, boastful, and confident, fond of 
applause, Tind seeking ft by all the arts of mean--^ 
Bess and adulation. With him was joined ^mi- 
lius^ Paulus,. of a disposition entirely opposite; 
4Jxperienced in the field, cautious in action, and 
inipres^ed with a thorough contempt for the abili- 
ties of his colleague. ' Fabius, who had just re- 
signed his ofliee, saw, with iiis usual sagacity, 
the danger that threatened the slate, froqi two 

such 
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such ill-matcl»cd commanders, and entreated 
- ^milius, by all he held dear, to . guard against 
the devices of Haiinibal, and the rashness of Te« 
rentius Varro. ' Biit it was now no time for in- 
dulging fearful apprehensions, the enemy being 
at hand, and the Romans prepared with nine!/ 
thousand men to bppose'him. 

Hannibal was at this time encamped near the 
village of Cannae, with a periodical wind in his 
rear, which, raising great clouds of dust from the 
parched plains behind, he knew roust greatly 
distress an approaching enemy. In this siiualion^ 
fie waited the approach of the Romans. The 
two consuls soon appeared to his wish ; dividing 
their forces into two parts, and agreeing to take 
the daily command by turns. On the first day of 
their arrival, it was the lot of ^milius to com- 
mand, but he was entirely averse from engaging ; 
and, (bough Hannibal practised every art, by in- 
sulting his men in their camp, and his colleague, 
by reproaching his timidity, to bring him to a 
battle^ yet he obstinately declined fighting, con- 
sdous of the enemy's superior disposition. The 
next day, however, it being Varro's turnip com-, 
maud, he, witliout asking his colleague's con* 
currence, gave the signal wr battle ; and, passing 
the river Aufidiis, which laid between tne two 
armies, put his forces in array. The two con^ 
suls commanded the two wings ; Varro, on the 
right and i^milus on the left; to whom also 
was consigned the general conduct of the en- 
gagement- On the other side, Hannibal, who 
had been, from day-break empldyed.in marshals 
ling his' forces as they came up, and inspiring 
them with courage by his voice and example* 

made- 



ma.ie so artful a disposition, that 'both the wind! 
and the suji were in his favour. His cavalry 
were ordered to oppose those of Rome;- and his 
heavy armed African infantry were placed in 
liie wings. Theiie, says the historian^ miglit have 
been mistaken for a Roman army, being dressed 
in the spoils of such as were killed at Trebia and' 
Thrasymene. Next These were the Gauls, a 
fierce peopio, naked 'from the waist> bearing 
large round shields, and swords of an enormous 
sizie, blunted at the point. The Spaniards were 
placed in the centre, brandishing short-pointed 
daggers, and dressed in linen vests, embroidered 
with the brightest scarlet. Asdrubal commanded 
the left wing, •'the right was given to Maherbal, 
and Hannibaljbnght on foot, in the centre of the 
army- TTie battle began with the light-armed 
infantry ; the horse engaged soon after ; and the 
Roman cavalry, being unable to stand against 
tliose of Numidia, the legions came up to sus- 
tain them. It was then that the. conflict became 
general; the Roman soldiers, for a long time, 
endeavoured, but in vain, to penetrate the centre 
lyhere the Gauls and Spaniards fought ; which 
Hannibal observing, ordered part of those troops 
to give way, and to permit the Romans to<jmbo-. 
som themselves within a chosen body of the 
Afrkrans, whom he had placed on either wii^, 
so as to surround' them. A terrible slaughter of 
V]e Romans immediatel)' look place : they were 
fatigued with repealed attacks, while the enemy 
were fresh and vigorous. All the hopes of Rome 
now tay in the cavalry of the allies, which yet 
continued unbroken ;. bu^ even on that side the 
superior art of Hannibal discovered itself: for, 
• having 
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having ordered five hundred of his Numtdiaii 
horse, with daggers concealed under thefir coats 
of mail, to go against the enemy, aiid to make a 
«l)e\v of Tsurrendering themselves prisoners of 
war ; these obeying, and being placed by the 
allied cavalry k>r greattr i?ecurity, i« the rear, 
while they were employed in combating the 
troops that opposed them in front, all of a sud- 
den, these supposed prisoners fell upon tiie Ro- 
mans wltli their daggers from behind, and pat 
them into irrecoverable confusion* ^Cit^*^ - ^ 

Thus the rout of the Roman army at Jas£*l}e- 
came general in every direction ; the boastings of 
Varro were now no longer heard; white it mi- 

^Jius, who had been dangerously wounded by a 
slinger in the beginning of the engagement, still 
feebly led on his body of horse^ and did all that 
could be done by prudent valour^ to retrieve the 
fortune of the day. However, being unable ta 
sit on horseback, he was fi:)rced to dismount, as 
did also his followers. But what could be eK- 
pected from a measure dictated only by despair! 
Though th^y fought with great intrepidity fo^ 
some time, they were at last obliged to give 
way ; and, those .that • were able, re-mounting 
their horses, sought for safety by flight. It wa« 
in thfs deplorable posture of affairs, tliat one 

. Lentulus, a tribune of the army, as he was flying 
, on horseback from the enemy, which, at some 
distance, pursued him, found the consul iEniiliui 
sitting, half dead, upon a stpne^ covered over 
with blood and wounds, and expecting every 
moment the approach of the pursuer.s. '' ^Enn- 
*' lius (cried the generous tribune) you, at least; 
"are guiltless of this day's slaughter: fake my 

•**h6rie. 
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*' horse, while you have any strength remaining ; 
'*' I will engage to assist, and vsill, with my ht'e, 
" defv nd you. We have already lost blood 
'* enough in the field ; do not make the day 
" more dreadful by the loss of a commander." — 
" I thank thee, Lcntulus (cried the dying con- 
*' sul ;) for ever maintain thy virtue, and may the 
*' gods recompeii^e thy piety ; but, as for me, all 
" is over ; my part is chosen ; do nof, therefore, 
*' by attempting to persuade a desperate man, 
'' lose the only means of providing for thine own 
*' safety. Go, I command thee, and tell the 
" senate, from me, to fortify Rome against ihe^ 
'* approach of the conquerors. Tell Fabius also, 
" that T^Lmilius, while living, ever remembered 
" his advice ; and now, dying, approves )i.^* 

While he was yet speaking, the enemy ap- 
proached ; and Lcntulus, before, he was out of 
view, saw the consul expire, feebly fighting in 
the midst of hundreds. The slaughter had now 
continued for several hours, till, at last, the con-, 
querors, quite wearied with destroying, Hannibal 
gave orders for them to desist, Jjnd led them 
hack fo their encampments, a large body of Ro- 
jnans having previously surrendered upon con- 
dition of being dismissed without arms. 
In this battle, the Romans lost fifty thOu- ^^^ 
sand men, . two quse^^tors, twenty-one 
tribiihes, eighty senators, and so many ^•\:* 
knights, that it is said, Hannibal sent three 
bushels of gold rings to .Carthage, which, the 
slain of this order had worn, by way of distinc- 
tion, on their fingeis. 

This seemed the decisive blow, that was to 
determine the fate of Rome : it now only re* 
y xnained, 

4 
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^ mained, and was universally expected, that Han- 

nibal should march his army to the gates of the 
city, and make it an easy conquest. Such was 
f ' the advice of Maherbal, commander of the horse, 

who,"when Hannibal rejected it, could not help 
^ ^ observing, that ihe Carthaginian general was 

much more skilful in gaining .victories, than in 
^ . ifhproviiig them. Indeed, Maherbal's advice 

/ ' appears reasonabje, from the general terror that' 

J . prevailed in Rome at that time. Nothing was 

r ' heard throu^out the city but shrieks and Ja- 

/ ^ mentations of women, who on every side de- 

manded their lost husbands or their children. In 
vain, for a time, did the senate attempt to con- 
sult together : they were disturbed by the cries 
of the populace. Terror appeared in evex^ 
face ; and despair was the language of every ^ 
toiigue. At length, when the first consterna- 
tion had abated, the senate came to a general re- 
solution, to create a dictktor, in order to give 
strength to the government. Orders were also 
' given, to keep all women from coming abroad 
and increasing the general alarm ; and guards 
were placed at the city gates, with strict injunc- 
tions, that none should leave the city. Young 
Scipio, whom we have already seen saving his 
father's life in battle, now resolved to save his 
country also. He was but a tribune of the army ;, 
»i^d, having retired, the night after the battle, to 
a little town in the neighbourhood of Rome, was. 
^ informed, that some )cung men of ihe first rank, 
were assembled at a certain hou<ie, preparing to 
abandon their country, and seek (or safety by 
flight. He was instantly filled vvith indignation 
. at their pusillanimity ; and rosolved to prevent 

that 
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lliat Influence w!)ich their example might have 
upon others. Turning to some of his fellow- 
soldiers, who were with him, " Eet those (cried 
" he) to whom Rome is dear, follow me I" So 
saying, he went directly to the house where they 
were assembled, and found thecQ in actual delf- 
beration. Upon this, laying bis hand upon his 
sword, "I swear (exclaimed he) that I will 
** never forsake Rome, and will never suflfer 
*' others to abandon it. Those who will not take 
" the same oath, are not only their country's ene- 
*' mies, but mine." The "resolute manner in 
which bespoke, together with. his known cou- 
rage, in some measure, intimidated the conspira- 
tors ; they all took the same oath, and vowed, 
rather than forsake Rome, to slay till they were 
buried beneath its ruins. Thenceforward the 
people seemed to gather new resolution ; the se- 
nate conceived new hopes of victory, and the 
augurs gave them assurances that their afiTairs 
would soon assume a favourable aspect. A short 
time after, Varro arrived near Rome, having left 
behind him the wretched remains of his army : 
be had been the principal cause of the late cala- 
mity; and it was natural to suppose that the se- 
nate would severely reprimand the rashness of 
his conduct. But the Romans possessed a mag- 
nanimity which we in vain look for in other na^ 
tions. They went out in multitudes to mert him j 
and the senate returned him thanks, that be had 
not despaired of the safety of Rome. Such a con- 
quest over all the vindictive passions was much 
freater than the victory at Cannae. The people ^ 
eing thus, by Hannibal's delay,~ inspired with 
fresh courage, made all possible preparations for 
Y 2 another 



another campaign. TUey armed' (heir slaves, 
and' filled up tUe senate, which wanted nearly 
half its number. Fabius, who was considered 
as the shield of Rome, and Marceihis as tlie 
sword, were appointed lo lead ihcartnies ; and 
though Hannibal ortce more oft'ered them peace, 
they refused it, but upon condition that he should 
quit Italy. — Terms siipilar to tfiose they Iiad for- 
merly insisted upon from Pyrrhus, their first ^iy- ' 
reign invader. 

In the mean time, Hannibal^ either finding the 
- impossibility of marching directly to Rome, or 
>villlng to give his forces rest after such an im- 
portant victory, led them to Ca^ua, where he re- 
solved to winter. As this city had long been 
considered as the nurse of luxury, 'and the cor- 
ruptor of raiJilary virtue, a new scene of pleasure 
opened to his (roops, aJhd they at once gave 
themseves up to intoxication, till, from be- 
ing hardy veterans, they became effeminate 
rioters. ^ For this their general has been greatly 
blamed by antiquity, as losing that happy oc^ 
casion, when fortune seemed propilious, and ex- 
changing empire for dissipation ; but it is not 
considered, what serious obstacles he had stiU to 
surniount, and what an enemy he had to deal 
with. , Rome was still powerful ; it could bring 
in o the fields at this period, two hundred thou- 
sand fighting men ; it might, therefore, have 
been rashness in Hannibal, to lead his aripy to 
the siege of a city strongly defended by art, and 
with a garrison more than four times equal lo 
his army. We have only, however, to give him 
credit, upon this occasion, for what he would . 
have done, by remembering the* seeming im- 

possi- 
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possibilities which he happily achieved. To have 
led and niai/itained a large army, consisting of 
various nations, more ihan a thousand miles 
from hom«; to have surmounted precipices 
which, considering the sea<«on, and the place 
where he entered Italy, are, to this day, tegarded 
a^ almost impassible; to have fought success* 
fully for such a length of time, in the heart of 
an enemy's country; to have, by his single 
presence, united inl6 obedience, and formed into 
one body, an army, composed of Spaniards, 
Africans, Gauls, and Lifi;urians, and kept them 
steady to him, ihough ofien wanting bread ; to 
have a brave and obstinate enemy to combat, 
and faithless employers at home, who retarded, 
be.cause they envied, his successes 5 when we con- 
sider him as triumphing over all these obstacles 
by the strength of his genius alone, we view in 
him the most august spectacle that, perhaps, 
antiquity has over exhibited to the contempla- 
tion of man. 

Hitherto we have found this great man suc- 
cessful ; but now we are to reverse the picture, 
and sorvey him struggling with accumulated 
misfortunes, and, at last, siuking beneath them. 
His first repulse was from his own countrymen 
at home. Whilst, at Rome, the thanks of the 
senatp were voted to a consul who fled, at Car- 
thage, Hanno, one of their former generals, 
began to form a party against Hannibal; and, 
pnore an enemy to his rivalalwm to the Romans* 
neglected nothing that might obstruct the suc- 
cesses he had jn pros[)ect, or tarnish the splendor 
of those he had already obtained. Upon Han- 
Dib^rs sending for a new supply of men. and mo- 
y 3 nev 
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ney to the senate of Carthage, *' What would 
** ihis man have asked, (cried HanncJ) if he had 
*f lost a battle, when he makes such demands 
" upon us after gaining a victory. No, no ; he 
" is either an impostor, that amuses us with false 
'^news; or a public robber, that enriches him- 
" »elf and not his country." This opposition de." 
la^ed the necessary succours, though it could 
not hinder their tnrdy c^npHance. Tl'.us, be- 
ing frequently destitute of money and provi- 
sions, with no recruits of strength in case of ill 
fortune, and no encouragement even when suc- 
cessful, it is not to be wondered at, that his af- 
fairs began at length to decline ; and that thoso 
of the Roman generals began to prosper, whose 
employers observed a conduct diametrically oj). 
posite. 

His fust lo^s was at the siege of Nola,* where 
Marcellus, the praetor, made a successful sally. 
He some time after attempted to raiActhe siege 
of Capua, and attacked the Romans in their 
trenches, but was repulsed with considerable 
loss. He then made a feint 'of going to besiege 
Rome; but finding a superior army ready to 
receive him, he was obliged to retire. For some 
years after, ho fought with various success ; War* 
cellus, his <)p|X)nent, sometimes gaining, and 
gomciimes losing the advantage, but coming to 
no decisive engagement. However, even vic- 
-tories could not restore the affairs of Hannibal j 
for, though these might lessen the number of his 
enemies' forces, he had exhausteil all the arts, of 
recruiting his own. 

The Carthaginians, at last, sensible of the im- 
policy and injustice of their conduct, came lo ^ 
, .'■ ' lesolutioA 
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re'>oliition of sending his brotlier Asdnibal to 
his assistance, with a body of forces drawn out 
of Spain. Asdrubal's march being made known 
to the consuls, Livius and Nero, they went 
agaipst him wiih great expedition ; and surrx)und- 
ing him in a place, into which he was led by the 
treachery of his guides, they cut his whole army 
to pieces. Hannibal' had long expected these 
siiccowrs with impatience ; and the very night on 
which he had been assured of his brother's ar- 
rival, Nero ordered Asdrubal's head to be cat 
off, and thrown into his brother^s camp. Tiie 
Carthaginian general now began to perceive the 
disasters of his country ; and could not help, 
with a sigh, observing to those aboutMiim, that 
fortune seemed fatigued with granting her favours, 
and was now disposed to resume ihem. 

Nor was it in Italy alone, that the affairs of 
Carthage seemed to decline: the Romans, while 
yet blet:ding from their defeat at Cannae, sent 
l</gion.< into Spain, Sardinia, and Sicily. This 
unconquerable people, surrounded by enemies 
on every side, still found resources to oppose 
them ail ; they not only ^fought those nations, 
but appointed fresh succours to the few allies 
which yet adhered to them : they made head 
against Hannibal in Italy, and, dt the same time, 
undertook a new war against Philip, king of 
Macedon, for having made a league with th^ 
Carthaginians. Fortune seemed to favour them 
in almost all their enterprises. Lasvinius,, the 
consul, gained considerable advantages over 
Philip ; and Marcellus took the city of Syracuse, 
in Sicily, after a long and vigorous defence. 

Tliis greaJt and q>ulenrt crty, -though rcckmif d 

inde- 
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indefensible, first invited the efiforts oT the be* 
siegers. The Romans, therefore, sat down be- 
fore it, with the expectation' of a speedy sur- 
render, and immense plunder. But Uie wisdom 
of one man alone seemed to suspend its fate, and 
to threaten the a<;sailants with (iestruction. This 
was Archimedes, the celebrated mathematician, 
many of whose works are still reniaining. He 
so united the powers of mechanism, that he raised 
their vessels into the air, and iheil let them dash 
to pieces by the violence of their fall. He al<K) 
made use of burning glasses, which, at the dis- 
tance of some hundred yards, set the Roman 
ships and wooden towers on fire. At last, how- 
ever, the town was taken, on a great festival, by 
surprise. The inhabitants were put the sword ; 
and, among the rest, Archimedes, while me- 
ditating in his study, was slain by a Ro- 
man soldier. Marcellus lamented this irre- 
parable loss, though of an enemy. A passion 
ior letters, at that time, began to prevail among 
the higher ranks of people at Rome. He fhere-!' 
/ore ordered his body to be honourably buried, 
and a tomb to be erected to his memory, whj^h. 
however his own works have long survived^*"'^ 
Though the affairs of the Roipans in Spain 
appeared for a while doubti'ul, by the loss of 
two of the Scipios, yet they soon recovered 
under the cf)nduct of Scipio Africanus, who 
sued for the office of. proconsul to that king- 
dom, at a time when ever^ one else was wU- 
)ing to decline it. Scipio, who was now but 
twenty-four yenrs old, had all the qualiticationf 
requisite for forming a great general, and i 
goodiu^n: be united tlie greatest courage wit' 
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4he greatest tenderness : superior to Hannibal In 
the arts of peace, and almost his equal in tliose 
of war. His father had been killed in Spain, 
so that he seemed to have an hereditary claim 
to be revenged on that com^try. So many great 
qualities rendered him irresistible ; and though 
he obtained many great victories, yet he con- 
quered more by his generosity, mildness, and 
benevolent disposition, than by the force of his 
arms. Among other instances of the greatness 
of Scipio's mind, the following is particularly 
recorded : Upon the taking of New Carthage, 
lie treated his prisoners with the utnK)st lenity ; 
and, different from olhei: generals, who per- 
mitted every- barbarity to the soldiers, he re- 
pressed his men from doing any injury to such 
as sued for mercy. Among tire prisoners was 
a young princess of the most exquisite beauty ; 
she had been betrothed to Allucius, a prince 
of that country, whp loved her with the most 
ardent passion, and had felt the most poignant 
distress at her captivity. It was thought, by 
the solicitude the generous Roman seemed to 
shew, that he de^/gned asking her for himself ; 
and more so when he desired that her parents^ 
as well as Allucius, might attend him. The 
young prince approached trembling with anxi- 
ety, expected to hear that his mistress was in- 
tended to promote the happiness of her con- 
queror : but his fears were dispeHed, when 
Scipio, giving the princess to his arms, bade 
him take what was his by a prior claim, and 
only desired his friendship and alliance in re- 
tarn : at the <(ame time, he refused the ransom 
which her parents had brought; and, when they 
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pressed him to accept it, he desired it 'might be • 
added to her portion. It was by such generous 
acts as tiicsc, as well as the fortune of his arms, 
that he gradijally reduced the whole country to 
the obedience 'of the Romans. 

Spain and Sicily being thus added to the Ro- 
man empire, it soon fouiKl resources for con- 
tinuing the Punic war. However, Hannibal still 
.kept "his ground in Italy, though he was unsup- 
ported at home, and but indifferently assisted 
by the alliances he had made in Europe. He 
)iad continued in the country for more than four- 
teen years, and, as Polybius $ays, had never 
lost a battle, where he was the commander. But 
it was now too late to retrieve his fortune ; the 
Komans were taught his own arts ; his old army 
was worn out, with excess either of fatigue or 
of debauch*ery ; his countrymen had neglected to 
send new supplies ; so that he had nothing left 
to ipake him formidable, but the fame of his 
former successes. 

It was in this posture of his affairs, that Sci- 
pio returned with an army from the conquest of 
Spain, and was made consul at the age of 
twenty-nine. At' first, it was supposed he in- 
tended meeting Hannibal in Italy, and that he 
would attempt driving him from thence ; but 
Scipio had already formed a wiser plan, which 
was, to carry the war into Africa, and make the 
Carthaginians tremble for their own capitol. 
This measure was opposed with great heat by 
Fabius, and thereupon a considerable difR^rence 
arose ; but at last it was determined by the'ise- 
nate, that Scipio should have Sicily for his pro- 
vince, and that leave should be given hint to 

pass 
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pass over into Africa, if he saw It convenient 
for the interests of Rome. This he considered 
as a concurrence with his intentions : he accofd- 
ingly spent the first year in Sicily, providing 
necessaries for his intended expedition, and went 
over to Africa the beginning of the next, with 
a large fleet, where be was joined by Massi- 
nissa, the deposed king of Numidia, with whom 
he had made an alliance in Spain. ^ 

Scipio was not long in Africa without coming 
to action ; for, in a short time, FTanno opposed 
him ; but he was defeated and slain. Syphax, 
the usurper of Numidia, assembled a Jarge 
army against him. The Roman general, for a 
time, declining fighting, till, finding an oppor- 
tunity, he set fire to the enemy's tents, and, at- 
tacking them in the midst of the confusion, 
killed forty thousand men, and took six thousand 
prisoners. Not long after, Syphax, willing to 
make another effort for the empire, and fearing 
that his kingdom would return to the true p^os- 
sessor, in case the Romans should succeed, ga- 
thered together a numerous arnpy of various 
nations, and with these unexperienced troops 
marched against Scipio. His former ill- fortune 
followed him ; he was again defeated, and taken 
prisoner. Massinissa being thus put in possession 
of the usurper's person, the better to regain his 
kingdom, marched with the utmost expedition 
to Cirta, the chief city, and shewing Syphax in 
bonds, procured the gates to be opened, every 
one striving to atone for his former disloyally, 
by a prompt obedience. In this manner Massi- 
n:ssa became possessed of the ro}a! palace, and 
all the wealth of the late king ; but, among the 

rest 
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rest, he became master of a treasure that he es- 
teemed above all, Sophonisba, tlie wife of Sy- 
phax. Sophonisba was the daughter of Asdrubal, 
one of the Carthaginian generals: a woman i\" 
great ambition, and incomparable beauty, who, 
from the beginning, had incited Syphax to de- 
clare against Rome, in favour of Carll)age ; and 
the influence of her charms was such, that he 
made every sacrifice to enjoy them. 

Upon Massinissa's entering the palace, he was 
met by the queen, who, with all the allure- 
ments of weeping beauty, fell at his ihci, and 
intreated him to spare her youth, and not de- 
liver her up to the Romans, who were prepared 
to take vengjeance upon her, for all the injuries 
done t1iem by Irer father. While she yet hung 
nipon his knees, and in some measure mixed 
caresses with her en treaties, Massinissa found 
himself touched with a passion that was some- 
thing more than pity : he therefore quickly 
granted her request, and, finding her not averse 
to his solicitations, the very day ihey met was 
that of their nuptials, 'i'he first account that 
Scipio had of this precipitate and scandalous 
marriage was from th^ unfortunate Syphax him. 
self, who attempted to palliate his enmity to 
Rome, by throwing the blame upon Sophonisba, 
aud then described the wretchedness of his situa- 
tion, with an eloquence pointed by jealousy. 

Scipio was instantly fired wiih resentment at 
the conduct of the young king ; he now saw 
tliat all his former lectures, exhorting to con- 
tinence and humanity, were but thrown away ; 
he therefore desired to speak with Massinissa in 
private^ where he urged the cruelty, tlie impro- 
priety. 
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priet};^ and the injustice of taking the wife of 
another, and that on the day on tvhich he had 
lost his liberty and his kingdom : he intreated 
the young king to recollect his former virtuous 
resolutions;^ and reject a passion that was attend- 
ed witii infamy. Finding, however, these re- 
monstrances make no impression, he kidded,' that 
Sypliax was now the prisoner of Rome : that he 
must wait upon the senate; and that his queen, 
lYho was a prisoner also, must attend him th^re. 
Massinissa now finding that the obstacles to his 
fancied happiness were insurmountable^ left Sci- , 

giio in a seeming acquiescence with his advice, 
ut^ feeling all that- tumult oi passions, which 
disappointed love, and ungoverned inclination, 
could excite. At last, calling to one of his slaves 
who carried poison, according to the custom of 
barbarian kings, " Go, (said he) and present the 
'* queen, from me, with a bowl of poison ; death 
*' is now the only way she has left for escaping 
" the power of the Romans. The daughter of 
*' Asdrubal, and the wife of a king, will con- 
" suit her glory.'' When the slave presented 
his mistress with the bowl, "I take it, (cried 
** she) as the kindest offering he can make. In 
*' the mean time, inform him, that my death 
" would 'have been more glorious had it been 
" more di'Jiant from my marriage.*' So saying, 
she drank off the poison with intrepidity, and 
died without shewing any signs of terrpr or 
regret. 

While these things were transacting, at Cirta, 
the Carthaginians were so terrified at their re- 
i peated defeats, and the fame of Scjpio's former 
successes, that tliey determined to recal Han- 
nibal out of Italy, in order to oppose ^the 
HOME,—- J. z ' RomaniJ 
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Hoinans at home. Deputies were according- 
ly dispatched, with a positive command, to re- 
turn and oppose the Roman general, who m 
that time tlireatened Carthage with a siege. 
Nothing could exceed the chagrin and disap- 
pointment of Hannibal, upon receiving ife 
order ; he had long foreseen the ruin of his 
country, but at the same time knew, that Italy 
was the only place in which its fate could be 
suspended. However, he obeyed the orders of 
his infatuated country, with the same submission 
that the meanest soldier would have done, and 
took leave of Italy, with tears in his eyes, after 
" having kept possession of the most beautiful part! 
of it for above fifteen years. 

After a melancholy passage from Italy, where 
he had lost his two brothers, with most of hij 
generals, and left the alBes of his country to tlic ' 
fury of the conquerors, he arrived at LeptLs in 
Africa, whence he marched to Adrumeturo, 
and at last -approached ZSama, a city within 
five days* journey of Carthage. Scipio, in the 
mean time, led out his army to meet him, joined 
hy Massinissa, with six thousand horse ; and lo 
shew his arrival in the field how little he feared 
his approach, dismissed the spies, who were sent 
to explore his camp, having previously shewn 
them the whole, with direciions to inform Han- 
nibal of what they had seen. The Cartliaginian 
general soon discovered the'superior force of the 
enemy, composed of the flower of the Romans; 
while his own army was now but a mixture of 
various nations, drawn together by necessity, 
with little experience, and less discipline. The 
troops that had almost subdued Italy were worn 
out, ot but nominally existing in his urmy. Con- 
scious 
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scious of this, his first endeavours were to finish 
the war, by negotiation ; and for this purpose, he 
desired a meeting with Scipio, to confer upon 
terms of peace, to which the Roman general as- 
sented. 

It was in a large plain between the two armies^ 
that the two greatest generals in the world came 
to an interview : each, for a while, silently re- 
garded his opponent, as if struck with mutual 
reverence and esteem. Scipio was, in figure, 
adorned with all the advantages of manly beauty : 
Hannibal bore the marks in his visage of hard 
campaigns ; and the loss of one eye gave a stern- 
ness to his aspect. Hannibal spoke first, to this 
effect : " Were I not convinced of the equity of 
** the Romans, I would not this day have come 
" to demand peace from the son, over whose 
" father I have formerly been victorious. Would 
** to Heaven, that the same moderation, which 
'' I hope inspires us at this day, had prevailed 
*' among us at the beginning of the war ; that 
*' you had been content' with the limits of your 
** Italian dominions, and that we had never 
" aimed at adding Sicily to our empire ; we had 
" then on both sides spared that blood, which. 
'' no rewards from victory can repay. As for 
*' myself, age has taught me the inanity of 
*' triumphs, and the instability of fortune : but 
*' you are young, and perhaps not yet instructed 
'^ in the school of adversity ; you are now 
** what I was after the battles of Cannae and 
*' Thrasymene ; you perhaps will aim at splendid, 
*' ralher than at useful, virtues. But, consider, 
" that peace is the end at which all victories 
*' ought to aim ; and that peace I am sent here 
" by my country to offer. Do not therefore ex- 
z 2 " !^<i"?«» 
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'* f ose to the hazard of an hour, that fame 
*' which you have obtained by an age of con- 
*' quest. At present, Scipio, fortune is in your 
*' power ; a monient »f time may give it to your 
** enemy. But let mc not call myself such: it 
*' is Hannibal who now addresses you, Hannibal 
*' who esteems your -virtues, an(i desires )Our 
** friendship. Peace will be useful to us both. 
•'As for me, I shall be proud of the alliance of 
'* Rome; and you have it in your power to 
" convert an active enemy ihto a stedfast friend." 
— ^To this Scipio replied, " That as the wars 
" which he complained of were begun by the 
*' Carthaginians, they ought not to complain of 
" the consequences : that, as to himself, he could 
*' never condemn his/Own perseverence on the 
'* side of justice : that some outrages had been 
" committed during the 'late iruc^, which re- 
*• quired reparation ; and which, if consented 
** to, he was willing to conclude a treaty.'* 

They parted mutually dissatified ; and returned 
to their camps to prepare for deciding the con- 
troversy by the sword. Never was a more me- 
morable battle fought, whether we regard the 
generals, the armies, the. two states that con- 
tended, or the empire that was in dispute. The 
disposition Hannibal made «of his men is said to 
have been superior to any even of his former ar- 
rangement. He encouraged the various nations 
of his army, by the different motives which led 
them to the field ; to the mercenaries, he pro- 
mised a discharge of their arrears, and double 
pay, with plunder in case of a victory ; the 
Gauls he inspired, by aggravating their natural 
antipathy to the Romans; the Numidiaris, by 
representing the cruelty of tlieir new king; and 

tllQ 
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the Carthaginians, by reminding tliem of their 
country, their glory, the danger of servitude, 
and tiieir desire of" freedom. Scipio, on the 
other hand, with a cheerful countenance, desired 
his legions to rejoice, for that their labours and 
their dangers were now near at an end ; ihat the 
gods had given Carthage into their hands ; and 
that they should soon return triumphant to their 
friends, their wives, and their children. The 
battle began with the elephants, on the side of 
the Carthaginians ; these animals being terrified 
at the cries of the Romans, and wounded by 
the slingers and archers, turned upon their 
drivers, and caused much confusion in both 
wings of their army, in which the cavalry was 
placed. Being thus deprived of the assistance 
of the horse, in which their greatest strength 
consisted, the heavy infantry joined on both 
sides. The .Romans were more vigorous and 
powerful in the shock ; the Carthaginians more 
active and ready. However, they were unable 
to withstand the continued pressure of the Ro- 
man shields ; but at first gave way a little, and 
this soon brought on a general flight. The 
rear guard, which had orders from Hannibal to 
oppose those who fled, now began to attack their 
own forces; so that the body of the infantry sus- 
taii^ed a double encounter, of those who caused 
their flight, and those v\ ho endeavoured to pre- 
vent it. At length th^ general, finding it im- 
possible to reduce Ihcm to order, directed that 
th^y should fall behind, while he brought up his 
fresh forces to oppose the pursuers. Scipio, upon 
this, immediately sounded a retreat, in order to 
bring up his men a second time in good order. 
And now the combat began afresh, between the 
z 3 flower 
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flower of both armies. The Carlhaginians, 
however, having been deprived of the succour 
of their elephants and their horse, and their ene- 
mies being stronger of body, were obliged to 
give ground. In the mean time, Massinissa, 
who had been in pufRuit of their cavalry, re- 
turning and attacking them in the rear, com- 
pleted their defeat. ^ A total rout ensued; twenty 
thousand men were killed in the battle or the 
pursuit, and as many more were taken prisoners. 
Hannibal, who had done all that a great general 
and an undaunted soldier could perform, fled 
with a small body of horse to Adrumetum ; 
where he paused on the instability of fortune, 
and the ruin of his country. 

A peace was the fruit of this victory. The 

Carthaginians, by Hannibal's advice, submitted 

to the conditions which the Romans dictated, 

■ not as rivals, but as sovereigns. By this treaty, 

A n they were obliged to quit Spain, and all 

1*88.' ^h® islands of the mediterranean sea. 
^ They were bound to pay ten thousand 

560^* talents in fidy years ; to give l)Ociages 
for the delivery of their ships and their 
elephants ; to restore Massinissa all the territo- 
ries that had been taken from him, and not to 
make war in Africa, but by the permission of 
the Romans. Thus ended the second Eunic 
war, seventeen years from its commencement. 
Carthage still continued an empire, but with- 
out power to defend its possessions, and only 
waiting the pleasure of the .conqueror, when 
they should think proper to put a ^nal period to 
its duration. After the depression of this 
mighty dominion, the Romans were seldom en- 
gaged. 
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^aged, excep.t in petty wars, in which thej ob - 
tained easy victories ; whereas, before they had 
obtained but trifiing advantages, from the most 
dangerous wars. Carthage alone was a rival 
worthy of Rome ; and when the former lost her 
glory, the latter became great without com- 
parison. 
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CHAP. IX. 

From the End of the second Punic War to the De* 
struction of Cartilage. 

BEFORE the conclusion of the second Punic 
war, the Roman citizens had received dis- 
tinction only from their abilities, their families, 
their offices, or their virtues : but, upon the con- 
quest of such various countries, so much wealth 
and so many slaves were introduced, that the 
manners of the people began to alter. Riches 
gave them a taste for pleasures unknown before ; 
and the slaves they had taken were put to those 
offices of labour and husbandry, that had formerly 
contributed to harden the warrior, and mark the 
character of Roman simplicity. Their Jove for 
their country, and their ze^l for the public good, 
seemed to be exhausted in the long conflict with 
Hannibal : many had given up their whole for- 
tunes to the republic ; and, not finding that re- 
compence in peace which they expected, they 
began to seek for gratification by other means, 
and to forget the tie which bound them to the 
state in the resentment they fell against particular 
individuals who composed it. 

The senate, however, prosecuted new wars, 
rather with a view to keep these turbulent spirits 
from doing harm to the empire, than to advance 
its interests. Thsy continued to carry on the 
Macedonian war against Philip, who had offend- 
ed by. entering into an alliance with the Cartha- 
ginians^ 
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ginians, during the conquests of Hannibal. To 
this liostility the Romans likewise were not a little 
incited by the prajers of the Athenians, who, 
from controlling the power of Persia, were now 
Unable to defend themselves. The Rhodians, 
with Attalus, king of Pergamus, also joined the 
confederacy agiinst Philip, who was more than 
once defeated by Galba, the consul. He at- 
tempted to besiege Athens, but the Romans 
obliged him to raise the siege; he then made an 
effort to take possession of the straits of Thermo- 
pylae, but was driven from them, by Quintus 
Flaminius, with great slaughter. He next at- 
.tempted to take refuge in -Thessaly, where he 
was again defeated with considerable loss, and 
obliged to beg a peace, which was granted on 
condition of paying a thousand talents, one half 
in ready money, and the other half in the space 
of ten years. 

The peace with Philip gave the Romans an 
opportunity of shewing their generosity, by re- 
storing liberty to Greece, whose institutions they 
had long admired and followed ; and now, from 
a principle of gratitude, endeavoured to recom- 
pense their masters. The Greeks, on the other 
hand, made them all the return which was in their 
power ; namely, gratitude and praise ; and 
thus ended what was called the first Macedonian 
war. ' 

During this coi>flict, the Gauls, who had join- 
ed Hannibal, received some signal overthrows. 
The Spaniards, also, who had revolted, were 
quelled by Cato, the censor ; and the Ligurians 
were subdued. Nabis, the deposed kinf» of 
Lacedamon, opposed the Romans, but was forc- 
ed' to submit. Scarcely^ indeed, did any nation^ 

enter 
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enter the lists against them, without expe- 
riencing an overtlirow. Antiochus, king ot 
Syria, was a monarch, whose strengtii and tame 
stimulated their ambition ; and after some em- 
bassies on both sides, war was declared against 
him, five years after the conclusion of the Mace- 
donian war. The pretext of the Romans was, 
that he had made encroachments upon the Gre- 
cian states, who were their allies ; and- that he 
had given refuge to Hannibal, their inveterate 
enemy, who had been expelled from Carthage. 
This Antiochus, surnamed tlie Great, was one 
of Alexander's successors. He was bold, am- 
biiious> and master of very extensive dominions, 
which his personal abilities invigorated and in- 
spired. The ^tolians, who had fondly imagined 
they should bear sway in Greece, by siding 
with the Romans, found, too late, that they 
had only brought themselves to share the gene- 
ral subjection, in which the other states of 
Greece were now held, under the specious deno- 
mination of Freedom. In order, therefore, to 
correct one error by committing another, they 
invited this prince among them, in the same 
manner as they had formerly invited the Romans. 
He accordingly came to their assistance, with 
an array, but behaved as if he intended to be a 
spectator, rather than a partner in the war ; in- 
dulrjng himself at Ephesus in ease and pleasure. 
Keing apprised of the enemy's approach, he en- • 
dcivoured to treat for peace; this not suc- 
ceeding, he placed Iiis dependence on his mari- 
time forces ; but eveu'there his expectations were 
frustrated, though the great Hannibal was his 
admiral. In the midst .of the consternation, 
occasioned by th6se misfortunes, he abandoned 

Lysimachia, 
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Lysimachia, a very strong place; and adding 
one indiscretion to another, suffered Scipio, 
brother to the famous Africanus, to pass the 
Hellespont with his army unmolested. 

He again sued for a peace, by offering to ciuit 
all his possessions in Europe ; and such in Asia 
as professed alliance to Rome. But the Roman 
general perceiving his own superiority, was re- 
solved to avail himself of it. Antiochus, thus 
driven into resistance, for some time retreated 
before the enemy, till being pressed hard, near 
the city of Magnesia, he was forced to draw out 
his men to the number of seventy thousand foot, 
and twelve thousand horse. Scipio opposed him 
with forces, as much inferior in number, as 
they were superior in courage and discipline. 
Antiochus, therefore, was in a short time entirely 
defeated; his own chariots, armed with scythes, 
being driven back upon his men, contributed 
much to his overthrow. , Being thus reduced to 
the last extremity, he was glad to procure peace 
of the Romans, upon their own terms ; which 
were, to pay fifteen thousand talents towards the 
expences of the war ; to quit all his possessions 
in Europe, and likewise all in Asia, on the hither 
side Mount Taurus ; to give twenty hostiges as 
pledges of his fidelity; and to deliver up Hanni- 
bal, the inveterate enemy of Rome. Lucius 
Scipio, who conducted this war, with the assist- 
ance of his brother Scipio Africanus, obtained 
the surname of Asiaticus, in consequence of his 
success. 

Meanwhile Hannibal, whose destruction was 
one of the articles of this extorted treaty, en- 
deavoured to escape the menaced ruin. He had 
been long a wanderer, and an exile from his un- 
grateful 
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grateful country : all that prudence and justice 
could inspire, he had done for the sa^ty of 
Canhage, even after the unfortunate batde of 
Zania. Upon his return to his native city, he 
ibund the puhiic treasures dissipated by those 
who pretended to collect them ; and, when he 
attempted to punish their avarice, they accused 
him to the Romans, of a design to renew the 
war. This bringing on a demand that he should 
be delivered up, he resolved to yield to the ne- 
cessity of the times, and abandon his country. 
After various peregrinations, he sought protec- 
tion at the court of Antiochus, who at first gave 
])im a sincere welcome, and made him admiral 
of his fleet, in which station he shewed his usual 
skill in stratagem. But Hannibal soon sunk in 
the Syrian's esteem ; for, having projected 
schemes, which that monarch had neither genius 
to understand, nor talents to execute, he, at 
last, found himself destined to be given up, in 
order to propitiate the Romans, and confirm the 
peace. In order to avoid this dreaded extre- 
mity, he departed privately ; and, after wander- 
ing for a time among petty states, who had nei- 
ther power nor generosity to protect him, he 
took refuge at the court of Prusias, king of 
Bithynia. The Romans, discovering the place 
of his retreat, with a vindictive spirit utterly 
unworthy of them, sent yEmilius, one of their 
most celebrated generals, to demand him of this 
king; who, fearmg .die resentment of Rome, 
and willing to conciliate their, friendship by this 
breach of hospitality, ordered a guard to be 
placed upon Hannibal, with ap intent to surren- 
der him. Thus implacably persecuted from one 
country to another, and nuding all methods of 

safety 
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5«fety cut off, he determined to die. Desinng, 
therefore, one of his followers lo bring him poi- 
son, which he had readj for this exigence, and, 
while he was pre{>aring to take it, •' Let us rid 
** the Romans (said he) of their terrors^ since 
•* they are unwilling to wait for the death of an 
•* old man like me : there was a time when there 
*• was more generosity among ihcfii ; there was 
•• a time when they were known to guard their 
•• enemy from poison ; and now they basely send 
•* an embassy to seek the life of a banished man, 
•* and to malce a feeble monarch break the laws 
*• of hospitality/*' With these words, he drank 
the poison, and died, as he had lived, with iiilre- 
pid bravery. 

During these transactions, the spirit of dissen- 
sion seemed to rekindle in Rome and to blaze 
i^itli new force. In the third year after the con- 
clusion of the war with Antiochus, the tribunes 
of the people uixlertook lo accuse Scipio Afri] 
canus of defrauding the treasury of the plunder 
vhich was taken in war, and of too intimate a 
cofrespondence with that king. Accordingly, a 
day was appointed him to answer tor his con- 
duct, Scipio obeyed the summons ; but, in- 
stead of attempting a defence, reminded his 
countifymen, tl at on th%t very day he ,had 
gained the victory of Zam^. This remark so 
strongly struck tlie assembly of the people, that 
they all left the tribunes in the Forum, in order 
to attend Scipio at the capiiol, to return their 
-annual thanks to the p;ods ior such a signal vic- 
tory. The tribunes finding themselves foiled in 
this attempt, resolved to accuse him in the se- 
nate ; and desired that he would exhibit his ac- 
counts. S^cipix)!, instfi:ad of gratifying \h^m kx 
A a (t\h 
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this demand, tore hi*; vouchers before their facf«, 
onJ soon after withdrew to Linturnum, a town 
on the coast of C'ampania. where he spent the 
rest of his life, which was only three years, h 
peace and privacy; testifying his displeaimre 
against his countrymen, by the epitaph which 
he ordered to be engraved on his tomb: *'Un- 
'* grateful countrymen ! you shall not possess 
" my bones*." 

The factious spirit once more breaking oat a 
Rome, continued for several years, during all 
the subsequent wars and victories over the Liga- 
rians, Istrians, Sardinians, Corsicans, and Mac^ 
donians ; for the Romans soon afier entered 
into a second Macedonian war. This was with 
Perseus, the son of Philip, who had been com- 
pelled to beg peace of the Romans. Perseus, in 
order to secure the crown, had taken off his 
. brother Demetrius ; and upon the death of hh 
father, pleased with the hopes of imagisaiy 
triumphs, commenced hostilities against Rome. 
During the course of this war, which continued 
about three years, many opportunities were of- 
fered him, by the rashness of the Rpmans, of 
destroying their army ; but being either igno- 
rant or negh'gent, he spent the time in empty 
overturefi for a peace. At ienglh, JEokii'nn 
gave him a decisive overthrow near ihe rivtr 

* To this consummate geueraU' Hannibal, tdien m exUe, 

puid the following elegartt though obiique compiiBieflt 

■ Deing asked his opinion Bsto the names of the greatest^on- 

, xn£Kn(Jer9, and the orderiu which they ought to stttud : "Tiie 

** first," replied 11 aumbal, "is AlexMndfir, the sccqud Pyr- 

" rhu*, and the third myself." *• And if.yon had couqiiercd 

mt," rejoined Sci|}io, "in Mliat rank would yon have pintM 

** yvureelf ?'' *' In ttie fir«t/' «atwered: 4h^ Cart luAgiAiao. 

■ *^ Enipcus. 
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Enrpeos. lie sought for safely by flying into 
Crete; but, being abandoned by all, he was 
obliged to surrender himself* and to grace the 
triumph of the Roman general. He was led, 
with his two sons, before the conqueror's chariot 
into Rome; while Gentius, king of tlie Illyiians^ 
askd hh confederates, in tl^e same manner pre- 
ceded the chariot of Lucius Amicus, one of the 
Koman admirals. 

These wars^ which brought immense richers 
into the Roman treasury^ were no sooner finished^ 
thau tliey found a pretext 16 enter upon the 
Ihird aod last Punic war. Carthage was now*. 
m state that existed only by the- mercy of the; 
<fonquerors,. and was to tall at the slightest 
fcjreath of their indignation. About this time, 
Massinissa^ the Numidian, having made som^ 
SncursioBs inta a territory claimed by the Car* 
tliaginiansy they attempted to repel the invasion* 
This brought on a war between t{iat monarch 
and ,them5 while the Roman*, who pretended 
lo consider tiielr conduct as an infraction of 
tl)e tr^eaty,. sent to make a complaint. ,Tha 
ambassadors, who were employed upon thi& 
«ccasiony folding the cify very rich and flourish-. 
i>g> fioiD Uie. long interval of peace which it 
Had enjoyed lor nearly fifty years, either from, 
a^lov-e of plunder, or from- a fear of its growing 

Seatncfis, insisted much on the policy of war. 
mong thq chief of the.-^ wasCato the censor, 
who never spoke in tlie senate upon public busi- 
ness, but he ended iiis speech by inculcating the 
jneccssity of destro) ing Carthage.* It was in \'^in 
Ihal he was opposed by Nasica, who with more^ 

^ His well-known maxim was: ** DeleHda est Carthago,^* 
A a 2 sagacious 
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SHgacious forecast urged the danger of destroy- 
ing a rfval staie, which would be a lasting in* 
centive to Roman disci<pline. Cato's opinfon 
I ^ prevailed, and the seuate hiving a fair pre- 
tence, to begin, ordered war to be proclaioiedv 
and tbe consuls set o\it with a re^lpiion io 
proceed to the Ust e2vtremities with this devoted 
enemy. 

The Carthaginians perceived the wisdom of 
Hannibal, who had foreseen the consequences of * 
' their conduct ; but it was now too late either to 
^^. profit by his sagacity or his assistance. Aft- 

frighted at the Roman armaments, against whicb 
Ihey were totally unprepared, they immediatelj 
, ^condemned those who had broken the league^^ 
and most humbly offered adequate satis&ctum* 
To these subraissionsi the senate only returned 
an evasive answer, demanding three hundred 
hostages within thirty days, as a security ibr 
their future conduct, and an implicit obedieoGe 
to their Hirther commands. With these rigid 
conditions it was supposed the Carthaginians 
^ w6uld not comply ; but it turned out other*, 

wise; for this infatuated people, sacrificiii|^ 
every thing to their love of peace, sent their chiU 
dren wjthin the limited time ; and Che con* 
I 8uls, landing at Utica soon after, were waited 
upon by deputies from Carthage, to know the 
. senate's further demands, as certain of a read/ 
acceptance. The Roman generals were not a 
little perplexed In what manner to drive them Co 
resistance; wherefore Censorinus, the consul, 
commending their diligence, demanded all their 
arms ; but these also, contrary to expectation, thcf 
dtlivered up. Al last, it was found that the con- 
querors would not desist from making demands^ 

whilo 



while the suppliants had any thing left to supply. 
They therefore received orders to leave their 
city, which was to be levelled with the ground ; 
9k ihe same li^me. being allowed to build atiother 
in any part of their territories,, not l«ss than ten 
l^tes from the sea. This severe and despotic 
injunction they received with- all the concern and 
distress of a despairing people ; they implored 
for a respite from such a hard sentence; they 
«sed tears and lamentations; but, finding the 
consuls inexorable,, they departed with a gloomy 
resolution, prepared to suffer the utmost ex- 
tremities, and to fight to the last for their 
seat of empire, and the habitatioi^ of tiieir 
ancestry. 

A general spirit of resistance seemed to in* 
spire the whole people against their imperious 
foes; and they, now too late, began ta see th<j 
danger of riches in a state, ,when it had no 
longer power to defend them. Those vessels, 
therefore, of gold and silver, which their luxury 
had taken such pride in, were converted into 
arms, as they had formerly given up their iron, 
which, in their present circumstances, was the 
most precious meial. The women also parted 
■wkh their 'j)rnaments, and even cut off their 
hair, to be converted into strings for the bow- 
men. AsdrubaJ, who had been lately con- 
demned for opjiosing the Romans, was now 
taken from pri^n to head their army ; and suck 
preparations' were made, that, when the consul^ 
came before the city, which tliey expected to 
find, an easy conquest, they met with such re* 
pulses^ as quite dispirited tiieir forces, and shook 
their resolution. Several engagements were 
fought before the walls, . generally to. the disad- 
A a 3 " NWv\a.s^ 
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vantage of the assailants ; so that the siege ' 
would have been discontinued^ had not Scipio 
^milianus^ tlie adopted son of AfHcanus, who . 
was appointed to cemmand it, used as much 
skill to save his forces after a defeat, as to in- 
spire them with hopes of ultimate victory. £tfi 
alt his arts would have failed, had he not fbiaul 
means to seduce Pharneas, the master of the 
Carthaginian horse, who came over to his side 
From that time he went on successfully ; and, at 
length, the inhabitants were driven into the d- 
Cadel. He then cut off ail supplies of provisions 
from the country; and next blocked up the 
haven ; but the besieged, with incredible indus- 
try, cut out a new passage into the sea, by whidi 
they could receive necessaries from the armjr 
without. Scipio perceiving this, set upon them 
in the beginning of the ensuing winter, killed 
seventy thousand of their men, and took ten 
thousand prisoners of war. The unhappy towns- 
men, though now bereft of all external suc- 
cour, still resolved upon every extremtjty, rather 
than submit: but they soon saw the enemjr 
make nearer approaches ; the wall which l&i 
to the haven was quickly demolished ; soon 
after the Foru(n was taken, which offered the 
conquerors a deplorable spectacle of houses 
nodding to their fall, heaps of men lying dead, 
or the wounded struggling to emerge from the 
carnage around them, and deploring their own 
.and their country's ruin. The citadel next sur- 
rendered at discreiion ; and all now, except the 
temple, was carried, which was defended hj 
deserters from the Roman army, and those who 
had been most active in undertaking the wart 
These, howtjvcr, expecting no mercy, and find- 
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ing their condition desperate, set fire to the 
building, and, voluntary, perished in the 'flames, 
Asdrubal, the Carthaginian general, surrendered 
himself to the Romans when the citadel was 
taken ; but his wife and two children rushed 
into the temple while on fire, and expired witl> 
their country. 

The conflagration was now extended by the 
merciless conquerors over the whole of this noble 
city, which being twenty rfour miles' in compass, 
the burning continued for seventeen successive 
days. The 'senate of Rome, indeed, ordered 
^ that it should be levelled with the ground, 
^46 ^^^ interdicted its being rebuilt. The 
first part of their cruel Command was 
jj Q Strictly executed 5 the latter remained in 
602. force only for a time. All the cities 
which assisted Carthage in this war were 
likewise devoted to the same fate, and the lands 
belonging to them were given to the friends of 
the Romans. The other towns of Africa became 
tributary to Rome, and were governed by an an- 
nual praetor ; while the numberless captives that 
Were taken in the course of this war were sold as 
slaves, except some few that were condemned to 
die by the hands of the executioner. Sueh was , 
the catastrophe of one of the most renowned 
cities in the world, for arts, opulence, and ex- 
tent of dominion : it had rivalled Rome tor 
above a hundred years^ and had it been equally 
martial, it might have gained the superiority, 
But the grandeur of Carthage w as founded on 
commerce alone, which is ever fluctuating, and, 
at best, serves but to dress up a nation to invite 
the conqueror, and to adorn tlie victim for its 
fall. 
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The conquest over Carthage was soon foU 
lowed by many over other states. . Corinth, one 
of the noblest cities of Greece, in the same year 
sustained the like fate, butng subdued by Mum^ 
mius, the consul, and completely razed. The 
pretext for this violence was, that the Achaians 
had declared war against the Lacedaemonians, 
who were in alliance with Rome. Metullus, the 
consul, in consequence of this, drawing his army 
into Bceotia, overthrew their general Critolaus; 
and Mummius succeeding him in the command^ 
overthrew Dicas the Achaean geaeral, and de- 
molished Corinth, the spoils of which afterwards 
not a little contributed to ^rfibellish Rome. 
Spain, hkewise, though at first victorious, was 
soon after entirely subdued. Viriatus, the Spanish 
commander, who from a shepherd became a 
robber, and afterwards a general over a nume- 
rous body of men like himself, long harassed 
the Romans ; but was at length taken off, by the 
basest treachery. The Romans, indeed, suffered 
several overthrows from this brave people ; but 
at last, Scipio, who had destroyed Carthage, and 
now, like the former of that name, was also 
surnamed Africanus, being made consul, re- 
stored the ibrtune of his country, and laying 
siege to Numanlia, the strongest city in Spain, 
the wretched inhabitants, to avoid failing 
into the hands of the enemy, firfd the ^g 
city around them, and all, to a man, ex- 
pired in the flames. Thus Spain became a pro- 
vince belonging to Rome, and Was governed in 
future by two annual praetors. By this severe 
treatment of the vanquished, the Roman j dis- 
|^ru«cd themselves, and shew iiow much they 

iiad 
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had degenerated from the generous lenity of 
their aucestois. Success, indeed, had intoxicated 
tliem to such a degree, ttiat ihey alread^r began 
to consider the world as their own» and to treat 
other nations not as equals, but as vassals to 
their pleasure or aggrandizeoxcut. 
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CHAP. X. 

From the Destruction of Carthage to the perpekd 
Dictatorsldp qf SyUa, 

THIS haughty and unjust disposilion, vfhkh 
now became so conspicuous, in regard to 
external relations, was accompanied by a cor- 
responding train of private and domestic evils. 
From this period, every noxious principle which 
tends to divide, enslave, and, at last, to destroj» 
took its growth. The Roman power and gloiy 
seem now to have reached their acmt : their 
conquests afterwards might be more numerous 
and their dominions more extensive, but the 
extension was an increase rather of territory than 
of strength. They now began daily to degene- 
rate from their ancient modesty, temperance, 
and simplicity of hfe. The triumphs and the 
spoils oF Asia brought in a taste for splendid ex- 
pence; and this produced avarice and inverted 
ambition ; so that from this time, the pen of his- 
tory appears as if depicting a different nation. 

The two Gracchi * were the first who saw thu 
strange corruption among the great, Bnd re- 
solved to repress it, by renewing the Ucinian 
law. This law, wiiich had been openly violated 

• The Sempronian family was, though plebeian, nam 
of the most illustrious in the commonwealth. Tib. Sem- 
pronius Gracchus had been twice raised to the consulate, 
was a great general, and had been honoured with two 
triumphs ; but he was still more renowned for his domeatic 
virtues and probity, than for his birth or valour. He mar- 
ried the daughter of the first Africanus, that famous Cor- 

neJii^ 
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by the nobility for upwards of 250 yea^5^, for- 
bade any citizen to possess more than 500 acres 
of land, and decreed, that the overplus should 
become the properly of the state. Tiberius 
Gracchus, the elder brother was a person very 
distinguished, both for the advantages of his 
person, and the qualities of his mind. Very 
different from Scipio, of whom he was the 
grandson, he seemed more ambitious of power 
than desiroiis of glory ; and more eager to em- 
brace novehies than to support existing establish- 
ments. He was liberal rather from nature than 
from principle ; and his compassion for the op- 
pressed was equal to his animosity against the 
oppressors : but, unhappily, his passions, rather 

nelia, who was the pattern of her sex, and the prodigy of 
lier age ; and had by her several children, of whom three 
onlj anrWed to maturity of age. 1 iberius Gracchus, Caius 
Gracchus, and a daughter, named Sempronin, who was 
married to the second Africanus. Tiberius, the eldest, was 
deemed the most accomplished youth in Rome, with respect 
to the qualities both of body and mind. His extraordinary 
talents were heightened by a noble air, an engaging coun- 
tenance, and all those winning graces of nature which re- 
commend merit. He made his* first campaigns under his 
brbth^f-in^Iaw, and distinguished himself, on all occasions, 
^by his courage, and the prudence of his conduct. When 
lie returned to Rome he applied himself to ihc study of 
*1?loquencc ; and at thirty years old, was accounted the 
^st orator 6f his -age. He married the daughter of A i>- 
.^us Ciaudio^, who bad been formerly consul and censor, 
and was then prince of the senate. He continued for 
SQme time in the sentiraents both ot' his own and wife's fa- 
'milVi and supported the interest of the patricians, but 
•without openly attacking the popular faction. It is said 
'tbdtli6.£rst-concoived an unconquerable hatred against 
Ibe sdi^te, in consequence of their annulling a treaty 
.with th» Numaatiues, which he had been a party in fonit- 

than 
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than hts reason, operated even in his punniits df 
virtue ; and these frequently drove him be}!)!^! 
the line of duty. His designs in general appear 
to have beep honest ; but opposition put hi$ in- 
tention<; into disorder; and« though he began 
with principles of justice, he*' was at last obliged 
' to exchange his rectitude for his party. SaA 
was the disposition of the elder Gracchus, who 
f()und the lower classes of the community ready 
to second all his proposals. Continual injury 
and neglect^ after sacrificing all to the pubPic, 
had alienated the hearts of the multitude ; but 
they conceded their hatred, or, perhaps, thought 
it their duty to suffer ; while the senate, unjust,- 
corrupt, and mercenary, were only intent oa 
disguising their internal baseness under the dig- 
nity of their conquests abroad. Such was the 
state of parties, when Tiberius Gracchus pro- 
cured himself to be chosen tribune of the people. 
It was he who had formerly attempted to re- 
trench the power of Scipio Africanus ; it was he 
who prevailed for putting in force the Ltcinian 
]a\T. But anxious to prevent tliis law from being 
wrested to the advantage of the great, as it haa 
hitherto been, he caused it to be enacted also, 
that one-half of the illicit surplus should be 
given to the children of the transgressor ; and 
the other half distributed to such o? the poor as 
had nothing : and lest any, by purchase, should 
enlarge their possessions, three officers were ap- 
pointed, called triumviri, who were to deter- 
mine and examine the quantity of land ocp^pied 
by every individual. This, of course, iriiiaied 
the rich, who endeavoured to persuade the peo- 
ple, that the proposer ^\m«i ^tvl^ at disturbing 
ibQ government, and M\io>n\xv^ ^ ^vcs^^ W^ 
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confusion. / But Gracchus, wlio was a man of 
the greatest eloquence of his lime, easily wiped 
off these aspersions ; and in spite of intei'^sto^ op- 
position, carried his object through popularfavour. 
The death ofAttalus, king of Pergamus, fur- 
nished 4his champion of democracy with a new 
opportunity of gratifying the meaner part of 
the people, at the expence of the great. This 
king^ had 'hy his last will feft the Romans his 
heirs ; and it was now proposed, that the money 
so devised should be divided among the poor^ as 
well as the hands, which became (heirs by the 
late law of partition. This project revived the 
dorihant flame : the senate assembled in order to 
concert the most proper method of securing those 
riches to themselves ; and, as they had numerous 
dependents, who were willing to sacrifice liberty 
for plenty and ease, these were commanded to be 
in readiness, to intimidate the body of the peo- 
ple, who were attending to the harangues of Ti- 
berius Gracchus in the capitol. Here, as a cla- 
mour was raised by the clients o^ the great on 
one side, and by the favourers of democracy on 
the other; Tiberius found his speech entirely 
interrupted, and begged in vain to be attended 
to ; till, at last raismg his hand to his head, to 
intimate that his life was in danger, the partisans 
-of the senate perverting his meaning, insinuated 
that he wanted a diadem. In consequence of 
this, an uproar spread itself through all ranks 
of people ; the " corrupt part of the senate 
called on the consul to defend the common- 
wealth by force of arms : but tliis prudent^ma- 
fistrate declining such^ violence, Scipio Nasica, 
insman to Gracchus, immediately rose up, and 
preparing himself for the contest, desired that 

Jib m 
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all ^'ho would defend tl)e dignity and the au- 
thority of tiiu laws, should iolioW him. Upon 
this, attended by a large body of senator:; and 
clients, armed with clubs, he proceeded direct!/ 
to the capitol, in spite of aJI resistance. Ti- 
berius, perceiving by the tumult that he was 
particularly aimed at, endeavoured to fice ; and 
throwing aside his robe, to expedite his escape, 
attempted to get through the throng ; but he liap- 
pening to fall over a person already on the ground, 
one of his colleagues in the tribuneship, who 
was of the opposite faction, struck him dead 
with a piece of a bench ; and not less than three 
hundred of his partisans shared the same fate, 
being killed in the tumult. Nor did the ven- 
geance of the senate rest here, but extended to 
numbers of those who were suspected of espous- 
ing his cause ; many of them were put to death, 
many were banished, and nothing was omitted to 
inspire the people with an ablK)rrence of bis 
crimes, which, however, were eiiher pretended, 
or at best problematical. 

These dissensions, though for some time in- 
terrupted by a victory gained by Aristonicus, 
natural brother to the late king of Pergamus, 
and pretender to the crown, over the Roman 
consul, Licinius Crassus, were soon renew<fd. 
For, Aristonicus being overthrown by Perpenna, 
the consul, and being afterwards besieged in 
Stratonice, and compelled by famine to sur- 
render; he was, after gracing the conqueror's 
triumph, strangled in prison by order of the se- 
nate. The respite that was given by this cou- 
quest, aflbrded an opportunity to the people of 
renewing V\^e\t Votiw^ix «A\vttvos\v\<i^\ VvraA«A ^ 
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paid the forfeit of his life to the Io\'e of popu* 

Iarityii-4 V ^^^ ^-^ - /^ 

Caitrs GracJ5hus was but twenty-one upon the 
death of his brother Tiberius, and, as he was too 
young to be much dreaded by the great, so he 
was at first linwiUing to risque their resentmen*^; 
he therefore lived in retirement, unseen, and al- 
most forgotten. But, while he thus seemed de- 
sire us of avoiding popularity, he was, in reality, 
employing his solitude in the study of eloquence, 
which was the neadiest means to obtain it. At 
length, when be thought himself qualified to 
serve his country, he offered himself candidate 
for the qucstorsbip to the army in Sardinia,' 
which he easily obtained. His valour, affability, 
and temperance in this office, were remarked by 
all ranks of men. The king of Numidia sending 
a present of corn to the Romans, ordered his 
ambassadors to declare that it was entirely as a 
tribute to the virtues of Caius Gracchus. This 
message the senate treated with scorn, and or- 
dered the ambassadors to be dismissed with con- 
tempt ; which so inflamed the resentment of 
young Gracchus, that he immediately left the 
array, to complain of the indignity thrown upon 
his reputation, and to offer himself for the tri- 
buneship of the, people. It ^vas then that the 
great found in this youth, wiio had been hitherto 
disregarded upon account of his age, a more for- 
midable enemy than ever his brother had been. 
His eloquence againf.1 the calumnies which were 
laid to his charge, exceeded whatever had been 
heard in Rome; and his intiepidity in support- 
ing his pretensions equalled the -rest of his vir- 
tues. Notwithstanding the warmest opposition 
from the senate, he was declared tribune, by a 
B b 2 very 
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very large majority; and he now prepared to 
run the sanie career which Tiberius had gone 
before him. 

His first efTort was to have Popilius, one of 
the most inveterate oF his brother's enemies 
eked before the people ; who rather than stand 
the event of a trial, chose to go into voluntary , 
exile. He next procured an edict, granting the ] 
freedom of the city to the inhabitants of Lalium: 
and, sQon after, to all the people on the Italian 
side of the Alps. He fixed a maximum for the 
price of corn; and procured a monthly distribu- 
tion of it among the people. He then proceeded 
to scrutinise the late corruptions of the senate; 
in which the whole body being convicted of bri- 
bery, extortion, and the sale of offices, a law 
vsras enacted, transferring the power of judging 
corrupt magistrates from the senate to the 
knights, which effected a great alteration in the 
constitution. The number of these otficers, thus 
placed as inspectors over the conduct of all other 
magistrates of the state, amounted to three 
hundred, who were chosen from among the 
friends of Gracchus. Ever attentive to the good 
of the commonwealth, he next ordered the high- 
ways to be improved and adorned ; he caused 
public granaries to be built, and sto/ed with 
grain, against times of scarcity ; and, to give 
a pattern of justice to the people, he caused 
large quantities of corn, which Fabius, the pro^ 
praetor in Spain, had extorted from his govern- 
ment, to be sold, and the money remitted to the 
injured owners. In short, on whatever side we 
view the character of this great man. we shall 
(ind him just, iett\i^«a\.e^ >«\sft, ;tfi\\v^,«A\d seem- 
kizly born to xt^siote \}tv^ ^\c:v^\\\. i\3»'^vivVi kS. 
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Rome ; but the attempt, though honourable, was 
not in the power of any one Id accompHsh. Prin- 
ciples of government, to obtain validity, must 

ever be in unison v^ith the moral principles that 
actuate -the community. Rome was now de- 
praved ; and nothing could restore it to its pri- 
mitive innocence, 

Gracchus, by these means, having grown not 
only very popular, but very powerful in the 
state, was become the object to which the senate 
directed all their resentment. They seemed * 
only to wait till his tribuneship expired, in or- 
der to wreak their vengeance with safety ; but, 
contrary to iheir expectationJ^, he was chosen 
. ^ a second time to that office, though with- 
,.,2. o^t the least offort on his side to get 
himself re-elected. They therefore re- 
solved to alter their method of proceeding, and 
endeavoured to oppose his popularity by setting 
up a rival. This was Drusus his colleague; who 
seemed to go even beyond Gracchus in every 
proposal ; and, being secretly encouraged by the 
senate, so far succeeded in his schemes, as to 
divide the affections of the people, 1 he jealousy 
of Gracchus on this occasion quickly blazed out ; 
he treated his colleague with contempt ; and, as 
the senate had foreseen it caused a very powerful 
party' of his former admirers to declare against 
Jiim. But the greatest effort to ruin him was yet 
in reserve. From the time of his return to Rome 
from Sardinia, he had been elected one of the 
triumviri, an office instituted by his brother Ti-. 
berius, to determine the quantity of land pos- 
sessed by each individual in the state. In this 
employment Gracchus, who 5.h^\Nt.A. Vvww^^^ 

-extremely assiduous, and au\iaa.\.^^ nnv^^ ^^^ 

B b S , ^^. 
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his brother's spirit of equality, endeavoured to 
regulate each man's possessions according to law, 
with inflexible justice. Thqse who thought 
themselves aggrieved by his severity, had re- 
course toScipio Africanus for redress. Scipio, 
who had long been an enemy to the Licinian 
law, was too sensible of the people's power, to j 
oppose it openly ; but proceeding with morexau- j 
tion, obtained a new officer to be chosen, whose 
business it was to settle the mutual claims of indi- 
viduals, before those of the public should come to 
be determined by the triumviri. For thfs pur* 
pose, Tuditanus the consul was chosen : who 
thus having a power of protracting the wisbedr 
for division of lands, seemed to bend assiduously 
to the business for which he was chosen . How- 
ever, when he could no longer defer, the settle- 
ment of the lands in question, he pretended to 
be called" off to quell an insurrection in one of 
the provinces, and thus left the claims and the 
wishes , of the people undecided; An universal 
clamour was raised against Scipio, by whose ar- 

, tiflce this procrastination took place ; and one 
of the tribunes even cited him to appear, and 
answer for flie assassination of Tiberius Grac- 
chus. Scipio, however, disdained to meet the 
charge ; but went home, as some thought, to 
meditate a speech for the ensuing day; but in 
the morning was found dead in his bead, and by 
a mark round his neck, it appeared that he was 
strangled. The death of this great man pro- 
duced much suspicion against the leaders of the 
popular party, a great part of which was di- 
rected against Gracchus, who scorned to clear 
himself from a cxuxi^, o^ >n\\\v:\\ \Jcv^\^ w^q no 

proofs asaiust Vvvm. ^vsX >w\Vvnvv^ \a \»\^ ^Ci^ 
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Hiouglits of the people another way, he pro- 
posed the rebuilding of Carthage and peophng 
i^ firom Rome. This scheme was gladly em- 
braced by tlve people, and six thousand families, 
with Gracchus at their head, left tiie city, in or->- 
dcr to settle there. But they had scarcely Be- 
gan to clear away the rubbish, when they were 
dist^irbed by several omens, which, to super-? 
stitious people, was sufficient to check the pro- 
gress of every undertaking. In fact, much more 
powerful motives recalled Gracchus to Rome; 
for his enemies, during his absence, had exerted 
themselves with effect to blacken his^characler. 
In consequence of this, on his return, he found 
the populace a faithless and Ui^steady support ; 
they began to withdraw all their confidence 
from him, and to place it upon Drusus, whose 
character was unimpeached. It was in vain 
Jhat he designed new laws in their favour, and 
called up several of the inhabitants of the dif- 
ferent towns of Italy to his support; the senate 
jordered them all to depart frooi Rome, and even 
sent one stranger lo prison, whom Gracchus had 
invited to live with him, and honoured with his 
iable and friendship. To this Jhdignity was 
shortly after added a disgrace of a more fatal 
tendency ; for, in standing for the tribuneship a 
^hird.time, Jie was rejected, through the artifice 
of his enemies. 

The sei)ate no sooner saw .Gracchus reduced 
to a private station, than they determined to 
ruin him ; and deputed Opimus the consul,^ who 
was h\s mortal enemy, to be the instrument of 
their malignity against him. The consul, who, 
to the greatest piide, added the utmost ccyi'e.l'oi^ 
undertook the office with alacnt^' , twcA ^^^V. v^^ 
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curfed those laws to be annulled, which were 
made tor establishing a colony at Carthage. He 
then proceeded to abrogate all the other laws 
which had been made during the two tribune- 
ships of Caius, appointing a day for that pur- 
pose. _. \.^^9im440^ ^ ^C/" 

No^/satiWeo, Eowever,^ith tfjiT protection 
of all the senate, the kmghts, and a numerous 
retinue of slaves and c^Jifents, the consul ordered 
a body of Candians, w1io were mercenaries ia 
the Roman Service, to attend him. Thus guard- 
ed, and conscious of the superiority of his force, 
he insulted Gracchus wherever he met him ; but 
the latter avoided all recrimination ; and, as if 
apprized of the consul's design, would not even 
wear an)* kind of arms for his defence. His 
friend Flaccus, however, a zealous tribune, was 
ijot so remiss ; but was resolved to appose party 
to party ; and, for this purpose brought up se- 
veral countrymen to Rome, under a pretence of 
their seeking employment. When the day for 
determining the controversy was arrived, the 
two parties, early in the morning, attended the 
capitol, where, while the consul was sacrificing, 
according to custom, one of the lictors taking up 
the entrails of the beast that was slain, in order 
to remove them, could not forbear crying out 
to Flaccus ajid his adherents, " Ye factious ci- 
" tizens, make way for honest men.'* This in- 
sult so provoked the party to whom it was ad- 
dressed, that ibey instantly fell upon him, and 
pierced him to death with the writing instru- 
ments which they then happened to have in 
their hands. His murder caused a great dis- 
turbance in the a%«»^vc\A^ \ W\. \»^\V\c\ikdY 
Gracchus, w\vo s^w vYv^coiv^^c^^vvc.^^^^'ax.^'exv^ 
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Jikcly to ensue, reprimanded his par(y for giving 
iiis enemies such advantage over him ; he made 
many attempts to speak, but could not be heard 
on account of the tumult ; Avherefore he was at 
]ast obliged to retire, and wait the event. As he 
was passing through the /oruip, he stopped 
before a statue, raised to his father's memory, 
and, regarding it for some time, he burst into a 
flpod of tears, as if deploring the spirit of the 
times. His ti)llowers wer€ not less moved than 
he ; and all joining in pitying him, vowed never 
to abandon a man, whose only crime was his af- 
fection to his country. In the mean time, the 
senate took every method to alarm the city, and 
to rouse tlieir apprehensions of danger. The 
consul was directed to take care I hat I he com- 
monwealth shoidd receive no injury ; by which 
form they invested him with dictatorial power. 
The dead lictor's corse was carried in tgumph 
through the streets, and exposed to view before 
the senate-house ; while the whole body of the 
nobles received orders to be in arms the next 
. day, with their slaves and dependents, upon 
Mount Aventine. On the other side, Flaccus 
was sedulously employed in collecting the remains 
of his shattered partizans : but it was not now 
as in tlie former commotions of tJie common- 
wealth, when the plebeians w^ere to be excited 
against the patricians ; for those distinctions were 
long broken down ;-*-it was only an opposition of 
the poor against the rich ; and the depressed party 
were of consequence timorous and unconnected. 
Gracchus, who plainly foresaw his weakness, 
was, however, resolved not to abandon his 
frieads, jLhough he knew jthem to be unable to 
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resist his opponents. Nothwithstanding, he re- 
fused to go armed as the rest« but taking his 
usual robe, and a short dagger for his defence, 
if he should be attacked, he prepared to lead 
his followers to Mount Aventine. There he 
learned, that proclamation had been made by 
the consuls, '* that whoever should bring either 
" his head, or that of Placcus, should receive 
•' its weight in gold as a reward/' It was to do 
purpose, that he sent the youngest son of Ffec- 
cus, who was yet a child, with proposals for an 
accommodation. The senate and the consuls, 
■who were sensible of their superiority, rejected 
his offers, and resolvcjd' to punish his oflfence I 
with nothing less than death ; and in order to I 
weaken his party, they offered pardon to all who 
should immediately abandon him. This produced 
the desired effect : for he was soon left with very 
inferior forces. He now resolved to wait upon 
the senate in person; but his friends would not ' 
permit him, through an apprehension of losing 
their commander. The child of Flaccus was, 
therefore, sent once more to- demand peace; 
bulOpimus, the consul, who thirsteii for slaugh- 
ter, ordered the boy to prison ; and leading his 
forces up to Mount Aventine, fell upon the po- 
pulace with ungovernable fury ; and a terrible 
slaughter ensued. Flaccus attempted to find 
shelter in a ruinous cottage, luit being discover- 
ed was slain, with his eldest son. Gracchus at 
first, retired to the temple of Diana, where he 
resolved to die by his own hand, but was pre- 
vented by two of his faithful friends and fol-. 
lowirs, Pomponius and Lucinius, who forced 
him to seek safety by flig;ht. He made the best of 
his way to cross abnd^e, vV^vVi^liwsi >icw^^xv^. 
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^ still attended by his two generous friends, 
' and a G recian slave, whose name was Philocrates, 
' - or, as some say, Euporus ; but his pursuers pres- 
[ sed upon him from behind, and when come to 
the foot of the bridge, he was obliged to turn and 
^ face the foe. His two friends were soon slain 
defending him against the crowd ; and he was 
* forced to take refuge, with his slave, in a grove 
beyond the Tyber, which had long been dedi- 
cated to the Furies. Here finding himself sur- 
rounded on evefy side, and no way 'left of es- 
caping, he prevailed upon his slave to kill him, 
who immediately after butchered himself, and 
fell down upon the body of- his beloved master. 
The pursuers coming, up, cut off the head of 
Gracchus, and placed it as a trophy upon a 
spear. 

Thus died Caius Grapchus, about ten j^q^ 
years after his brother Tiberius, and six igo* 
after he began to aspire to power, and to ^j ^^ 
court popularity. He has been frequently 628! 
accused of sedition. But, from what 
we kno\y of his character, the disturbance of 
public tranquillity was rather owing to his op- 
posers, than to him ; since the efforts of the lat- 
ter were made in vindication of a law, to which 
the senate (la'd assented ; and which they after- 
wards wished to disannul, by the introduction 
of an armed force, that gave an irrecovera- 
ble blow to the constitution. Whether the 
Gracchi were actuated by motives of ambition 
or of patriotism, in the promulgation of these 
laws, it is impossible to determine : but, certain 
it is, from what appears, that ail justice wa>? on 
their side, and all injury on tWv ol >^:w& v^^^^* 
2 ^ 
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In fact, this body once so venerable, was now 
to be di>tinguished irom the rest of the people 
only by superior luxury ; and ruled the common- 
v-eaUli by the weight of that authorily which is 
gained from riches, and a nun)ber ot mercenary 
dependencies. Tiie venal and the base were 
altacljcd to them from motives of self-interest; 
and they who still ventured to be independent, 
were borne down, and entirely lost in the infa- 
mous majority, 'fhe empire had fallen under the 
domination of a hateful aristocracy ; and nothing 
can be more dreadful to a thinking mind^ than the 
government of Rome from this period, till it 
found refuge under the mild but prudent despo- 
tism of Augustus. 

Yet, notwithstanding the gross depravity and 
corruption which characterised the Romans at 
home ; in their foreign transactions they still sup- I 
ported the glory of their name. Though their I 
liberties were nearly lost, they were avariciously 
grasping at new dominions. The Relcaric islands 
were subdued. The Allobroges, who inhabited 
the country, now called Savoy, were conquered 
by Domitius ^Enobarbus, and annexed to the em- 
puc. Gallia Narbonensis was also reduced into 
a province. The Scordisci, a people inhabiting 
Thrace, though, at first, successful, were at Ia5 
overcome; andJugurtha, king of Nuraidia, wts 
totally overthrown. Tlie history of this last war, 
as ii brings new actors on the stage, who after* 
wards performed very distinguished parts, must 
be mentioned somewhat more at large. 

Jugurlha was grandson to the famous Masst- 
jihsa, who sided against Hannibal with Rome. 
He was educated wWVv x\\e. Vw^i ^issvw^ ^vw»&^ 
who were U(tU)uv\^euVVV^Vwv^^^^s^^^^W;^ 
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superior in abilities to both, and greatly in fa- . 
vour with the people, he murdered Hicmp.sal, 
the eldest son, and made an attempt on- the life 
of Adherbal the younger, who escaped, and fled 
to the Romans for succour. Jugurtha, sensible 
how much avarice and injustice had crept 'into 
the senate, sent his ambassadors with large pre* 
sents to Rome, who so prevailed, that the senate . 
decreed him half the kingdom, which he had 
thus acquired by murder and usurpation, and 
sent ten commissioners to divide it between him 
and Adherbal, Not satisfied even with this, he 
contrived at length to murder Adherbal, and 
seize the whole. The people of Rome, who 
had still some, generosity remaining, unani- 
mously complained of his treachery ; the senate 
alone, who had been bpbed to silence, continued 
for a vtliiie in suspense. However, a consul was 
sent at last with a powerful army, to execute 
justice on the murderer; but he, too, being now 
infected with the avarice of the . times, suffered 
himself to be bribed ; and, suspending his ope- 
rations, made overtures for peace. 

The people, more enraged than before, pro- 
cured a decree,, that Jugurtha should be sum- 
naoned in person before them, upon the public 
liaith of the stale, in order to give an account of 
all such as had accepted bribes. Jugurtha made 
HO great difficulty in throwing himself upon the. 
clemency of Rome; and soon after^ appeared 
before the people in a suppliant manlier, and in 
a dress corresponding with his situation. But, 
instead of discovering those who were bribed, 
he only set about renewing the evil complained 
of: -and knowing th^t every thing was venal at 
Rome, without much endeavouring to influence 

HOME.— I. cc &ny 
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any by the justice of his caiMe, lie took the more 
certain methods of interesting them by the di>lri- 
button of his riches. 

The people finding, that it was impossible U 
convict their magistrates, by drawing evidence 
against them from their corruptioTi, soon ordered 
J^igurtha to quit Rome. As he had visited 
that city on the faith of the state, he was pro- 
tected tilPhe retorned to hrs own dominions; 
but, in the mean time, Albinus the consul was 
sent with an army to traverse his designs. The 
first operations of the Roman general were at- 
tended with success; and Jugurtba, finding 
his own inability to oppose him in the field, en- 
deavoured to circumvent bin in the cabinet. 
New proposals for peace were made on his side; 
he was every day offering himself up as a pri- 
soner^ and ^-et every <lay securing his poorer i» 
the state. Albinus thus saw himself perplexed 
by treaties, which he could not compi'ehend; 
and the time of his command almost insensibly 
elapsed before he could strike any important 
blow. Being obliged to return, to attend the 
election of magistrates at Rome, he le/t the di- 
fection of the army to Aulus, his brother, a 
person every way -unequal to .the commaiid. 
His avarice induced him to lay siege to Suthul, 
a place almost impregnable by nature, and only 
inviting the enemy, because it contained the 
treasure of the king. Jugurtha, conscious of 
the strength of the place, suffered Aulus to 
amuse himself before it ; and with -a consume 
mate spirit of intrigue, at one time pretending 
fear, at another offering terms of accommo- 
dation, but still lavishing his bribes even to the 
meanest ceut*t\ot\, W \^^ ^Kft*^\^.v^|5Stt«^*\sJsfc 
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such stcalts, that he was finally compelled to 
hazard a battle upon disadvantageous lerms; 
and his whole army, to avoid being cut to pieces^ 
-was obliged, ii^ . the event, ,iq pass under the 
yoke. 

Metellus, the succeeding consul, found afTatrs 
.in this condition, upon Ms arrival inNumidia; 
— ^officers without confidence, an army without 
discipline, and an enemy ever watchful, and 
ever intriguing. However, by his great atten« 
'tion to business, and by an integrity that shud« 
dered at corruption, he soon began to retrieve 
the affairs of Rome, and the credit of the army. 
In the space of tivo years, Jugurtna was oyer- 
t!;rown in. several hsbtties, forced from his own 
dominions, and. constrained to negociate in earo 
ilest for a peace ; which MetuUus offered to grants 
upon condition that he should first deliver up his 
elephants and arms. Witii this the Numidian 
prince complied. He was, then, commanded 
to pay two hundred thousand' pounds weight of 
silver, to defray the expeqces of the war : this 
was immediately paid down. The deserters 
were next ordered to be given up ; which also 
was done. At lengths the Roman . general in* 
sisled, that Jugurtha siiould surrender his person, 
and put himself upon his trial at Home. With 
this he refused to comply, though circumvented 
in having aLreaily yielded so much*; andl^hus, the 
treaty being broken, both sides» once more, had 
recourse to the l>azards of war. All things 
promised . M etelius an easy and certain victo- 
ry; but, the time of his con<«ulate being then 
almost expired, another general reaped the 
harvest of glory, which his industry had sown. 
This was Caius Marius, .who had been sent 
cc2 ^ with 
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tvitli him as his lieutenant ' in the war ; a 
commander who became afterwards the glory 
and the scourge of Rome. He was born near 
Arpinum, ot poor parents, who gained their 
Jiving by their labour ; and as he had been bred 
up in a participation of their toils, ^ his manners 
were rude,and his countenance was forbidding. He 
was a roan of extraordinary stature, incomparable 
strength, and undaunted bravery. He entered 
early into the service of his country ; and was, 
from the beginnmg, remarkable for his exact ob- 
servance of discipline, and his implicit pbedience 
to tliose in* command. He sought/ upon every 
occasion, dangers equal to bis courage: the 
longest marches, and the most painful fatigues of 
war, were easy to one bred up in penury and la« 
beur. He had already passed Uirough the meaner 
gradations of office, and each seemed to be con* 
ferred upon him* as the reward of some signal 
exploit. When he istood for the office of military 
tribune, though his' person was unknown, his ac- 
tions were familiar to the multitude. When 
elected to that charge, his general found his merit 
and assistance so great, that he seconded him 
with his interest in procuring him to be made a 
tribune of the people. It was in this station 
that his ambition beganHo appear, and his detest- 
ation of the senate, whose vices, indeed, deserv- 
ed his enmity, became conspicuous. Not to be 
intimidated by their threats, he boldly arraigned 
their corruption, even- in the senate-house; and 
when Melellus, -who, till tlien, had patronized 
and raised hiui, disapproved his zeal, he even 
threatened to commit him to prison. Neverthe- 
theless, being afterwards sent und.er him as his 
lieutenant into Numidia, Metellus preferred the 

interest 
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interest of his country to private resentment, and 
trusted Marius w th the most important concerns 
of the war. This confidence was not misplaced ; 
Marius acquitted himself in every action with 
such prudiBiTce and resolution, that he was consi- 
dered at Rome as second in command, but first in 
experience and resolution. . It was in this situa* 
. lion of affairs, that Meiellus, as has been said^ 
was obliged to solicit at Rome for a continuation 
of his command; when Marius ungratefully re« 
solved to obtain it for hiniseiP, and thus acquire 
the glory of putting an end to the war. To ac- 
complish this, he privately inveighed against Me- 
tellus by his emissaries at Rome : he insinuated 
among the people, that the war was prolonged 
only to lengthen the consul's command ; and as- 
sented, that, witli half the army, he would make 
Jugurtha a prisoner. By such professions, having 
excited a spirit of discontent against Metellus.and 
brought over a party to his own interest, he 
was, permitted to stand for the consul- 
ship, which he obtained, contrary to the ■^■^' 
expectation and influence of the higher 
orders. ' - 

Marius, being thus invested with the supreme 
power of managing the war, shewed himself eve- 
ry way fit for the commissi(Mi. His vigilance was 
equal. to his valour; and he quickly made himself 
master of the cities, which Jugurtha had hitherto ^ 
l)eld in Numidia. This prince, finding he had 
no longer a capacity to defend himself, was oblig- 
ed to have recourse for assistance to Bocchus, 
king of Mauritania, to whose daughter he was 
married. A battle en ue.i, in which the Numi- 
dians surprised the Roman camp by night, and 
gd'ined a temporary advawla^e. \\.>n^'?»\s^v v^ 
c c 3 ^^iRX. 
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short continuance ; for Marius soon after over, 
threw them in two signal engagements, in one of 
which not less than ninety thousand of the African 
army were slain. Eocchus, now finding the Ro- 
mans too powerful to be resisted, d/d not think it 
expedient to hazard his own crown to protect 
that of his ally. He therefore determined lo 
make peace, upon whatever conditions he might 
obtain it ; and accordingly sent to Rome, implor- 
ing its protection and friendship. The senate 
received the ambassadors wi^h their usual haugh- 
tiness ; but, after some time, they were given to 
understand, that the delivering up of Jugurtha lo 
the Romans would, in some measure, conciliate 
their favour, and soften their resentment. At 
first, the pride of Bocchus struggled^against sod 
a proposal ; but, a few interviews with S^lla, 
who was quaestor to Marius, reconciled liim to 
this treacherous measure. Jugurtha was given 
up, and carried by Marius to Rome, loaded with 
chains, a deplorable instance of blasted ambition. 
He did not long survive his overthrow; being 
cruelly condemned bythe senate to be starved 
to death in prison, a short time after he had 
adorned the triumph of the conqueror. 

Scarcely was an end put to the Jagurthine war, 
when news was brought to Rome, that an incre- 
dible number of barbarians from the north were 
pouring into -the Roman dominions, and threat- 
ening Italy with slaughter and desolation. The 
eyes of all men were turned on Marius on this 
emergency, and, contrary to the constitutions of 
the state, which required an interyal of ten years, 
he was made a second lime consul. The people 
he waslo oppose were the Cimbii and Teutones, 
who had leil Oae\i foi^%V?>> Va >Jcw^ wvjivsJci^x ^K ^x^^?^ 
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hundred thousand men, in order to seek new ha- 
bitations in the fruitful valleys of Italy. They 
had, some time before, invaded Gaul, where they 
committed great ravages, and defeated several Ro* 
man armies that were sent against them . Marius« 
however, was completely successful. He de-i 
dined fighting, till their force was weakened by 
delay ; but, afterwards, engaging them as they 
were passing the Alps, in three separate bodies, a 
bloody battle ensued, which lasted t%*o days. In 
- this the Romans\were victorious, and Theu- ^q 
tobocchus, the king of the Teutones, w^s loi. ' 
taken prisoner, with the loss of an hundred ^ q 
and fifty thousand men. But, notwRh- 547/ 
standing the Teutones were thus defeated, ' 
the army of the Cimbri remained entire,, and had 
actually passed the Alps, after putting Catulus, 
the Roman consul, to flight. Marius, however, 
being made consul a fifth time, for the people had 
continued him^in office during the wliole of the 
war, gave them a dreadful overthrow. An hun- 
dred and forty thousand of the>e barbarians were 
slain, and sixty thousand taken captive. Their 
wives, during the engagement, fought furiously 
in chariots, by the sides of their husbands ; and, 
at last, when they saw the fortune of the field de- 
cided, slew their children, and then, with despe- 
rarte intrepidity, fell by mutual wounds. 

Marius, by these victories, having become 
very formidable to distant nations in war, soon 
. after grew much more dangerous to his fellow- 
citizens in peace. Metell us, though his first pa- 
tron and promoter, had long been hateful to him, 
for his superior influence in the senate, so that be 
earnestly wished to have him banished from 
Roinc. To e/Tect tliis, he suboiiv&dt Q^^a ^^Voa^sn.- 
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nus, who had fraudulently po<;se!;sed himself of 
the tribuneship, to prefer a law for the partilion j 
of such lands as had been recovered in the 
late war, and to oblige the senators to take a so- 
lemn oath for putting it into execution, if it should 
be passed. The law was soon enacted by the 
interest of Marius; but, when the senate came 
to confirm the observance of it,"Metenus, who 
considered it as a renewal of the ancient distur- 
bances which had been so fatal to the constitu- 
tion, endeavoured to persuade them to reject the 
measure with disdain. ^ At first, they seemed in- 
clined to follow his advice; but, tlie influence of ' 
his rival being superior, they gave way, and Me- 
tellus was obliged to go into voluntary exile. <«&• ij 

This success served only to increase the arro- 
gance of Saturninus. Being n^ade a tribune a 
third time, he filled the city with clamour and 
commotion. Memmius, who was of the oppo- 
site party, wsl^ killed in one of th^se frays, as 
he canvassed for the consul.^iip; and Glaucias, 
the praetor, was tumultuously chosen in His stead. 
This seemed as a signal jbr a general encounter. 
Ttie senate resolved to curb the insolence of the 
tribunes; and the consuls were ordered, as in 
dangerous times, to provide for the safety of the 
commonwealth. Marius, who was one of them, 
found himself in the disagreeable situation of 
headittg a strong. body of the senators and pa- 
tricians, against those very people whom his 
own intrigues had put into commotion. Satur- 
ninus and his followers were forced into the 
capitol, where, for want of water, they were 
compelled to yield. Marius still wished to save 
them ; but was unable : a lar^e body of Roman 
kjiighU brok^ mVo vVv^ iQi>\m, wv^ t\iN.>\>fcxsw v';^ 
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pieces ; while the prevailing party, elated with 
their success, recalled Metullus from exile. 
^ Marius, being thus doubly mortified by the 
demolition of his party, and tlie restoration of his 
rival, left Rome, under pretence of performing 
a vow ; but, in reality, with hopes of kindling 
up new wars in Asia, where alone his military 
talents could have scope for exertion. With 
this view, he went to the court of Mithridates, 
at that time the most powerful monarch of the 
East ; hoping either to be dismi^ed with scorn, 
or received with hospitality. In either case he 
expected to find his account : if injuriously dis* 
missed, M^rius would have^a colour for declaring 
war against him ; if kindly received, he would 
be in a better condition to judge the strength 
of his enemy. Mithridates received him with 
great kindpess, and dismissed him, loaded vyith 
presents, to Rome, 

Meanwhile, the strength which Marlus had 
given the popular party was not to be destrpyed 
by a single blow : Drusus the tribune, who op- 
posed the popularity of Gracchus, seemed now 
determined to pursue his example. After. much 
tergiversation in principles and objects, this roan 
threatened the great with the revival of the Li* 
cinian law ; and .that the allies and confederates 
of Italy, who were the present possessors, might 
share an equivalent to what this law was likely 
to deprive them off, he gave tkem hopes of being 
admitted denizens of Rome. These promises 
did not fail to produce their effect ; the Latin 
towns began to look upon him as their pro- 
tector, and came in crowds to the city to support 
him. . Great contentions arose in consequence of 
his ei)deavours. Peliberation had been long ba* 

«ishe4 
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iiished frdm the asseipklles of the people^ tbeir 
laws were- enacted or rejected by clamour^ vio- 
Jence> and sedition. On one of these occasions, 
Drusus, being warmly engaged in promoting 
the law for enlarging the freed.oi» of the cily, 
was stabbed by an unknown person, who left 
his poignard in the wound : Drusus had juiit 
strength enough to avow with his d)ing breath, 
the integrity 9^ his intentions; and that there 
was no man in the commonwealth more si|^ 
cerely atlacbed to its interests. 

The Italians bei..g thus irustrated in their at- 
tempt to gain the freedom of Rome, by tlie 

M Q death of tlieir champion, resolved upon 

90. obtaining by force, whj^t tiie senate 
seemed to refuse them as a favour. This 

658. 8^^® "^'^^ ^^ ^^® social war, in which biosI 
of the stales of Italy entered into a con- 
federacy against Rome, in order to obtain a re- 
dress of their manifold grievances.. Messengers 
sod hostages were privately sent and inter- 
changed among them; and upon having tbeic . 
claim:) rejected by the^seiiafce, they soon broke oul 
into open rebellion. The state now saw a hun- 
dred thousand of its soldiers turned against itself, 
led on by approved commanders, and disciplined 
ih the Roman manner. To oppose iheae, an 
equal number of men was raised by the senate, 
and the conduct of the war committed to tlie 
consuls, with whom were united .Marius, Sylla, 
and the most experienced generals of the lime. 
The war commenced with great animosity on 
either side^ but the Romans'seemed to have the 
disadvantage s^t^ first Rutilius, the consul, fell 
into an ambuscade, and was slain. Upon this 
defeat, the army which he conducted was given 

to 
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to Marius, wlio may rather be said, not to have 
forfeiled his ancient fame, than to have acquired 
new reputation in this war. 

After a lapse of two years, the Social war 
having continued to rage with doubtful success, 
the senate began to reflect, that, whether con- ' 
quered or conquerors, the Roman power would 
equally be annihilated. In order, therefore, to 
soften their compliance by degrees, they granted 
the freedom of the city to such of the Italian 
states as had not revolted ; and then offered it to 
such as should first lay down their arms. This 
unexpected generosity had the desired effect ; 
the allies, with mutual distrust, offered to treat 
separately. The senate .took them, one by one, " 
into favour; but gave the freedom of the city 
in such a manner, that, not being impowered to 
\'ote until all the other tribes had given their 
suffrages, they acquired very lltde weight in the 
constitution. 

This destructive war being concluded, which, 
according to Paterculus, consumed above three- 
hundred thousand of the flower of Italy, the 
senate began to think of turning their arms 
agsiinst Mithridates, the most powerful and war- 
like monarch of the East, whose dominion now 
extended over Cappadocia, Bithynia, Thrace, 
Macedon, and all Greece. . He was able to bring 
two hundred and fifty thousand infantry into 
tlie field ^ and fifty thousand horse : he had alsor 
a vast number of armed chariots; and in his 
ports, four hundred ships of war. Suth power, 
joined to aCa great riches, served only the more 
to invite the ambition of- Romew The Romans 
desired only a pretence for a war ; and that was 
easii/ found, horn his having mv^A^^ wv^ Ckn^\* 
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come many stales that were in alliance with, and 
under the protection of, the Roman people. 

Marius was extremely anxious to oblain the 
command in the expedition against Mithridales. 
But, S) Ila, being just chosen consul, as a recom- -i 
pence for his services in the Social war, and his 
i'ame beginning to equal that of Marius ; he was, . 
with general consent, appointed to conduct the , 
Asiatic war. This general, who now began 
to take the lead in the commonwealth, was bum 
of a patrician family, one of the roost illustrious 
in Rome. His person was elegant, his air noble, 
his manners easy, and apparently sincere : be 
loved pleasure, but glory still moie ; fond of po- 
pularity, he desired to please all the world ; for 
which purpose he talked of himself with iliffi- 
dence, and of every body else with the highest 
commendations: he was liberal, anr^ even pre- 
vented those requests which modesty hesitated 
to mike ; while, at the same time, he stooped 
even to an acquaintance with the meanest soldiers, 
vvhose manners he sometimes imitated, in order 
to gain their affeclions. In short, he was a Pro- 
teus, who could adapt him-^elf to the inclination, 
pursuits, follies, or wisdom of those he conversed 
with, while he had no real character of his own. 
His first rise was to be quaestor, or treasurer, of 
the army under Marius in Numidia; whereby 
courage and dexterity he contributed greatly to 
obtain those advantages which ensued. He \vas 
afterwards chosen proconsul in the Social war, 
where his actions entirely eclipsed those of every 
other commander : and l>e was, in consequence of 
them, now appointed to the Go/ernmeni of Asia 
Alint^r, in opposition to the claims of Marius. 

There wevc i^v^rAVvwc^w^vM^t^ \si>\\^'Y5:<ikss^v^ 
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which Marius now entertained againt Sylla. 
The former began to consider this preference, as 
an unjust partiality in favour of his rival, and 
a tacit insult upon all his former victories. He 
could not help thinking, that his reputation enu 
titled him to the first offer in all the employments 
of the slate ; and he concluded upon depriving 
Sylla of -his neW command. To this end, he 
attached to his interest one Sulpicius, a tribune 
of the people, but chiefly noted for his enmity to 
Sylla ; a man equally eloquent and bold, of great 
riches but corrupt manners, and rather dreaded 
than esteemed by the people. The first effect of 
the conjunction of these ambitious men, was, to 
gain over the Italian towns to their party ; and 
ibr this purpose, they preferred a law, that these 
should vole, not in the rear of the other tribes, 
but indiscriminately with the rest. This law 
was as warmly opposed by the citizens of Rome, 
as it was resolutely defended by Marius and Sulr 
picius, backed by the slates of Italy, A tumult 
ensued, as usual, in which many were slain on 
both sides. 

This commotion wa? sc^arcely appeased, when 
another assembly of the people was proposed, 
for passing the law, contrary to the command of 
the consuls. A more violent uproar than even 
the former, took place in consequence, in which 
Sylla's son-in-law was slain ; while Sylla hipisejf, 
being pursued by the muUituder was at last ob- 
liged to take refuge in the liouse of hi;; enemy, 
Marius ; and by the laws of hospitality, •which 
were still reverenced in Rome, saved from their 
fury. Finding the opposite faction to prevail, 
S)lla instantly quitted Rome, and went to the 
army he had commanded during th^ Sov:va.V N^-a-x \ 
D d ^^^ 
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and which.wasappointed to accompany hiint3p<» 
the expedition Jnto Asia. In the mean time, 
Marius and.SuJpicius carried all before thena; 
the law for giving the Itatialis a full parttcipatioii 
©f the freedom of the city, passed witljout op- 
position ; and by the same la^ it i^s enacted, 
that the command of the army appointed to op- 
pose Mithridates, should be transierred from 
Sylla to Marius. 

Immediately on this, Marios sent down oU 
iicers from Rome, to take the command in hU 
name ; but Sylla had taken care to secure tlie ia« 
voiir of the array, with which he had abeady 
gained so many signal viclories^, and who were 
entirely, devoted to his' will. Instead, tKereibre, 
of obeying the orders of Marius, they slew tlie 
officers, and then entreated their general, that he 
would lead them directly to execute vengeance 
upon all his enemies at Rome. Isi the mean 
i\me, Marius, being informed of this, was not 
slow in making reprisals upon such of Sylla** 
- friends as. fell into his hands. This produced 
new murmurs in Sylla's camp ; the army insisted 
upon being led to the capital ; and their general, 
.who was naturally vindictive, at length deter- 
mined to comply. 

' Syllfl's army, amounting to six legions, in ge- 
neral seemed animated with the resenrment o{ 
their leader, and breathed nothing but slaughter 
and revenge. However, there were a few yet 
remaining, .who, eVen in this time of general 
corruption, could not think o( turning their arms 
ugainst their native city, but quilled the camp, 
and fled. Thus a strange migration of difTcrent 
-parties was seen; some tkeing /rom l\ome, to 
iivoid the resentment of Marias, and others de- 
serting 
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werimp; from the camp, not to be accomplices in 
the guilt of Sylla. Nevertheless, the army con- 
tinued toiidvance: it was to no purpose, that the 
praetors went out from the city in form, to inter- 
ilict ks further progress ; the so-diers broke the 
eivsTgna of their otfice, and tore their purple 
lobes witli deri ion. The senate, next, sent de- 
puties,' 4o lay an injunction on Sylla, not to ad- 
vance within five mile>j of Rome. The deputies 
iwere for so4«etime amused by Sylla ; but, tlie^ 
scarce!) returned to give an account of theireora- 
mission, when he arrivad with ail his forces at the 
gates of the city. His soldiers er.tered . ^ 
sword in hand, as into a place taken by »1 
storm. Marius and Sulpicius at the head 
©f a tumultuary body of their partisans, attempt- 
ed to oppose their enti'ance ; and the citizens, 
•who feared beJng plundered, threw down stones 
and tiles from the tops of the houses, upon the in^- 
Iruders, So unequal a confict lasted longer than 
could have been expected j • but, at length, Ma- 
ikis and his party were obliged^to seek safety by 
night, after having vainly offered liberty to all 
tk£ slaves who should assist them, in tliis emer- 
gency^ r H^rr.^ ,t^ ^^ ^^Y y 

Sylla, finding himself masier of tne city, 
placed bodies of soldiers in different parts, t3 
prevent pillage and disorder. He even punished 
some severely for entering houses by force ; and 
spent the night -in visiting their quarters, and re- 
straining their impetuosity. The next morning, 
ite began by modelling ttie laws, so as to favour 
feisown violation of them, and to repeal all that 
bad been done by his opponents. He, likewise- 
passed a decree, by which Marius, Sulpicius, and 
ten other leading men, were declared enemies to 

Dd2 their^p 
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their country, in consequence of vrhich it w» 
lawful for any person to kill thenn. 

Having thus brought' the laws to <;econd hii 
ambition, he caused the goods of the pro^hbed 
to be confiscated, and then sent troops in(o all 
partii to apprehend them. Mariu;; escaped, bit 
Suipicius was found in the marshe.i of Lauren- 
tium ; and his head being cut off, was fixed upot 
the ro>trum at Roma. Sylla having thus, as be 
supposed, entirely restored peace to the city, de- 
parted upon his expedition against Mithridates, 
nopiog to give new vigour to his designs, by (be 
wealth and honours which he expected to reap ia 
the East. 

But while Sylla was intend only in counter- 
acting the measures of Marius, he had over- 
looked a very formidable opponent, wJio was 
daily growing into, popularity and power at 
Rome. Thh was Cornelius Cinna, bom of « 
patrician family, but strongly attached to fbe 
people from motives of ambition. He was m 
man eager after glory, but incapable of patiently 
waiting its regular approach : rash, hot, and ob> 
Btinate ; but, at the same time, bold^ and enter* 
prising, he was ambitious to become a dema« 
gogue, because he could sway the senate. He 

^ therefore offered himself for the consulship, in op- 
position to the interests of Sylla ; and, either bj 

' jntrigiie or popularity, he carried it. 

Soon after Cinna was invested with his new 
dignity, he unmasked himself; he boasted, that 
he would annul all the laws which had bees 
lately made in favour of the patricians, and ac- 
cordingly began by endeavouring to attach tb« 
Italians firmly to his interest. This was on!/ 
to he effected^ by giving them 9n equal partid* 
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potioR in the freedom of the city, of which Sylla 
kad lately deprived them. He, iherefer.e, sent 
kis emissaries among tlie country states, desir- 
ing tlieir attendance at Rome upon a certain 
^y, and enjoining them to conceal swords 
mnder their rol.es. Thus, when he had prepared 
s party to support his pretensions^ he publicly 
proposed a law, by which the votes of the dt- 
nocrattc i^nterest was sure to preponderate over 
the patrician. To propose such a law at this 
time, was, in effect, to declare a war. An ea- 
gagement ensued, in which the Italians, being 
previously armed, were victorious for a while ; 
iuit Octavius, the other consul, coming with a 
powerful body of Sylla's fticnds to oppose them, 
soon turned the fortune of the day, and obliged 
the Italians to quit the city. 

Cinna, though thus defeated hi his purpose, 
had, notwithstanding, the pleasure of finding 
all the ftates of Italy strongly united in his fa- 
vour, from the efforts he had made m their be- 
half; and having, by various artifices, stimulated 
them to a general insurrection, he began to- 
make levies botli of troops and money. In (his 
manner a powerfil army was soon raised ; and: 
Cinna, as consul, was, without opposition, placcil 
at its head. Ip the mean time, the senate, who 
were apprized of those violent proceedings, sum- 
moned him to take his trial ; but not appearing, 
he was degraded from his rank as a citizen ; de- 
prived of his office of consul, and Lucius Me- 
rub, priest of Jupiter, elected in his stead. Such 
indignities, however, only served to -increase his 
diligence and inflame his animosity. He Ap- 
peared before a body of the Roman forces that 
were encamped at Capua, in a humble and 

D d 3 imploring--^ 
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imploring manner, without any of the cnsigm 
' of his otHcc. He entreated them with tears and 
protestations not to suffer the people of Roine 
to fall a sacrifice to tlie tyranny of thegre^; 
he invoked tiie gods who punished injustice, to 
judge of the reclilude of his intentions ; and so 
far prevailed upon the soldiers, that they unani- 
mously resolved to espouse his cause. Thus his 
strength daily increased : several of tlte senators, 
who were wavering before, now came over to 
his side ; and, what was equal to an army in it- 
self, tidings were brought, that Marius, escap- 
ing from a thousand perils, was with • his son 
upon the road to make a common cause with 
him. 

This great general, at the age of seventy, 
after^ niunberloss victories, and six consulates, 
had wandered for some time as an outcast from 
society, and in peril every hour of falling into the 
hands of his enemies, whose pursuit was still as 
warm, as their wrath was unabated. 

Thus encompassed with dangers, ^he wa« 
obliged to conceal hmiself in the piarshes of 
Ad[inturnre, where he continued a whole night 
in a quagmire. At break of day he left this 
dismal place, and made towards the sea-side, 
in hopes of finding a ship to facilitate his escape ; 
but being known and discovered by som^ of the 
inhabitant«, he was conducted to a neighbouring 
town with a halter round his neck, and, while 
still covered over with mud, sent to prison. 

The governor of the place, willing to conform 
to the ordt^rs of the senate, ^oon after sent a 
Cimbrian slave to dispatch him; but the bar- 
bdfian no sooner evxlevvid v\\^ dMv\'^'aou (or this 
purpose, but he slopped is\\o\v, 'mNivxivJaX&^V^j nXnr, 
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dreadful visage and awful voice oC the victinij^ • 
wlio sternly demanded, if he had the presump- 
tion to kill Caius Marius ? The slave^ unable to 
tep)y, ihrevv down hi«* sword, and, rushing back 
from the prison, cried out that he found it im- 
possible to destroy him ! The* governor, con* 
sidering the fear of the slave as an omen in the 
imhappy exile's favour, gave hinj once ntore his 
freedom ; and, commending him to fortune^ 
provided him with a ship to convey him fron» 
Italy* He thence made the best of his way 
to the island of Mnnria, and sailing onward, 
was iorced by a tenapest upon the coast of Sicily* 
A Roman quaestor, who happened to be at the 
same place, resolved to seize him ; by whidi he 
lost sixteen of his crew, who were killed in their 
endeavours to cover hisTetreat to the ship* He 
afterwards landed in Africa, near Carthage, 
and seated himself in a melancholy mood among 
the ruins of that desolated place. He soon, how- 
ever, received orders from the praetor, who go- 
verned there, to retire. Marius, who recollected 
his having once served this man, when in neces- 
sity, could not suppress his chagrin, at finding 
ingratitude in every quarter of the world ; and 
preparing to obey> desired the messenger to tell 
his master, that he had seen Marius sitting 
among the ruins of Carthage, intimating the 
greatness of his own fall, by the desolation that 
was spread around him. He then embarked 
or>ce more, and not knowing where to land with- 
out encountering an enemy, spent the winter at 
sea ; expectiiig every hour the return of a mes-* 
senger from his son, whom he had sent to solicit 
the protection of an Africau ^T\vvQe> vv5cvx\sA. 
MancirasiaL After Ions eixuccX^vX^vv, Wvi^^^^v 
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instead of the mesAeeger, his son arrived; liaving 
with difficulty escaped from the inhotpitable 
court of that monarch ^ It was in this situation, 
that they accidentally heard of the activity oif 
Cinna in their favour^ and then made the best of 
their way to join him. 

Cinna, upon being apprized of their approach, 
sent his lictors, with all other marks of distinc- 
tion, to receive them; but Marias* would not 
accept these instances of respect^ as being ill 
suited to his abject situation. His beard was 
long and neglected, his pace slow and solemn, 
and all his actions shewed a mind strongly ac* 
tuated by resentment, and meditating revenge. 
Five hundred of the principal citizens of "Rome 
went to congratulate his return ; a considerable 
number of veterans, who had fought under bis 
standard, came to ofier him tl)eir service ; and, 
to increase his forces siiii more, he proclaimed 
* i'reedom to all slaves who should join him. His 
first operation was to take the city of Ostia by 
storm ; he then aiivanced with his whole army, 
and posted himself upon the Janiculum, a hill 
that overlooked Rome, where lie was joined by 
Cinna, with an army as numerous as liis own ; 
and being animated with the same spirit, they 
-resolved to lay siege to their native city. 

The senate and consuls were now driven al« 
most to despair. Sylia was at a distance, and. 
Cneius Pompeius, who commanded an army 
near Rome, was so equivucal in his conduct^ 
that neither side could rely upon him, whom 
they both equally feared. They theiefore sent 
to Melellus, then lying with a body of troops 
among the Sauinites; but his soldiers, instead 
€>l granting them any aid, soon alter juined 

Marias. 
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Marius. Thus deserted by all^ tliey daily saw 
the towns about the city taken and plundered, 
and great numbers. of slaves every hour deserling 
to the enemy. In this exigence, they l^ad no 
other resource but submission : they accordingly 
resolved to send ambassadors to the two generals, 
assuring them ol' their ready acquiescence, and 
desiring them to enter the city peaceably, and to 
spare their country. Cinna, however refused 
to grant any audience, till he was restored to the 
consulship, when he received the ambassadors 
of the senate in form. They invited him into 
the city, and requested him to undertake the 
duties of his ofiice ; they in treated him to re- 
gard his countr;,yracn with tenderness, and en- 
deavoured to obtain from him an oath, that he 
would put no man to death, but after a legal 
inanx>er, and conformably to the ancient usages 
of Rome. Cinna refused the oath, but pro- 
mise.!, that he would not willingly cause any 
nian^s deatl\. During this conference, Marius 
continued standing by the consul's tribunal, ob- 
serving a profound silence ; but his furious air^ 
and eyes glancing with fire, were but too sure 
presages of the carnage he meditated. 

Cinna and Marius soon presented themselves 
9t the gates of the city, at the head of their 
troops. The former boldly entered, accompa- 
nied by his guards ; but Marius .stopped short, 
alleging that, having been banished by a public 
decree, it v^ras necessary to have another to au- 
thorize his return. It was thus that he desired 
$o give hts sanguinary designs the appearance of 
justice ; and^ while he meditated the destruction, 
ei* thousands, to pretend an implicit veneration 
fo$ th^ laws. In puTjuiance of his request, an 

assembly 
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assembly of the people being called, tbey began 
to reverse his banishment ; but tiiey had scarce 
gone through three of the tribes, when, inca* 
pable any longer of curbing bis passion for re* 
venge, he entered the city at the head of bis 
guards, and massacred all who had been ob* 
noxious to him, without remorse or pity : Oo- 
tavius, the consul^ was assassinated in his chair 
cfothce; Merula, who had been his colleagus 
in the room of Cinna, killed himself to avoid 
failing by the enemy ;■ Caius and Lucius Julius^ 
Serranus, Lentuhis, Numitorius, and Bebius, 
all senators of the first rank, were butchered ia 
the streets, their h^ads placed upon the rostruiHy 
and their bodies given to be devoured by the dogs; 
many more shared the same fate. The blood- 
hounds of Marius, breathing slaughter and ven- 
geance, stabbed fathers of families in their own 
houses ; violated the chastity of matrons ; and 
carried away their children by force. Several 
who sought to propitiate the tyrant's rage, were 
murdered in his presence ; many of those who 
had never offended him were put to death ; and 
at last, even his own officers could not approock 
him but with terror. 

Having, in this manner, punished bis enetoiej^ 
he next abrogated alt the laws which were mad* 
by his rival, and then created hhaself consul 
with Cinna. Thus gratified in his two favourite 
passions, vengeance and ambition ; having once 
saved his country, and now deluged it witll 
blood ; at last, as if willing to <:rown the pile of 
slaughter which he had made, with his own body» 
he died the month after, aged upwards of seventy* 
not without suspicion of having hastened his end; 
w£ich would have been happy for mankind, and 

propitious 
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propitious to his own fame, had it happened more 
early. 

In the mean time, these melancholy accounts 
were brought to Sylla, who had performed many 
signal exploits against Mithridates. That mo« 
narch having caused an hundred and fifty thou- 
sand Romans, who^were in his dominions, to be 
slain in cold blood, next sent his general, Arche- 
laus, to oppose Sylla ; but he was defeated near 
Athens, with the loss of an incredible number of 
his forces^ Another battle followed, by which / 
the Roman general recovered all the countries 
that had been usurped by Mithridates ; so that both, 
parties, were now inclined to an accommodation ; 
Mithridates, induced by his losses, and Sylla, by 
a desire of returning home, to take vengeance on 
his enemies in Rome. 

A peace was soon after concluded, the princi- 
pal articles of which were, that Mithridates should 
defray the charges of the war, and should keep 
within his own hereditary dominions. Thus hav-* 
ing, in less three years, brought the Asiatic war 
to an honourable conclusion, Sylla prepared for 
his return, previously informing the senate by let- 
ter of all the great services he had done this state, 
and the ungrateful return he had received from 
such as envied his fortune. The senate, who 
were now to be considered rather as a party 
formed by Marius, than as the independent pro- 
tectors of Rome, grefflly dreaded the effects of 
Sylla's indignation. They already anticipated the 
slaughters he was about to make, and therefore 
6ent to- treat with him, offering to comply with 
every reasonable demand. They even invited 
Cinna to resign his power, and to join witli tl.cm it) 

deprc- 
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deprecating SyHa*s anger, by ijmely siibmts- 
sion. 

Clima, however, kn6w liow liltle merdy he 
had to expect ff om his opponent ; and, instead of 
obeying the sena^, returned an evasive aii$;wef ; 
but, in the mean time, proceeded to raise forces, 
and to oppose Sylla even^ in Asia, by sending aa 
array thiti>er to attack Mithridates, under die 
eoramand of Valerius Flaccus, his eolleagae in 
the consulship. But, as this ieader was inexpe- 
rienced in the field. Fimbria, an old soldier of 
r-feputation, was sent as lieutenant, with dircctioiis 
to correct, by his experience, the too great impe- 
tuosity of the general. They soon, however, be- 
gan to differ, and the breach widening ever/ 
day, tlie consul thought proper to depose Fimbria 
from his command. Fimbria, instead of submit- 
ting to his superior, brought his cause before Uie 
army : a general mutiny ensued ; the consul ai^ 
tempted to escape ; but, bein^ discovered at (be 
bottom of a well, was dragged out, and Baurdered 
by his own soldiers. In the mean time. Fimbria, 
taking tiie command of the army, led it against 
Mithridates.over whom h^ gained a signal victory; 
^nd might have completed his triumph over that 
monarch, but tliat 'the same disobedience t)f 
which he was guilty' to his own commander, was 
practised by his soldiers against himself; for, 
shortly after, at Sylla's approach, his trcoj)s all de- 
serted to join their fellow-citizens in the other ar» 
my, in consequence of* which Fimbria fell upon 
hisown sword.^ 1////*^^/ -1 -| ,^ ; ' 

The ill success of this army, hotv^^er, dfn iit)t 
intimidate Cinna from making preparations to re- 
fuel his opponent. Being joined by Carbo, now 
J ekcte4 
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ejected in the room of Valerius (who had bee» 
slain), together with young Marius; who inherited 
the abilities and the ambition of his father, he de- 
termined^to send over part of the forces he had 
raised Prom Dalmatia, to prevent S) Ha from enter- 
ing Italy. Some troops were accordingly em- 
barked • but these being dispersed by a. storm, the 
est, who had not yet put to sea, absolutely refused 
ogo. Upon this, Cinna,. enraged at tiieir diso* 
jedience, rushed forward tb awe them into their 
luty. In the mean time, one of the most muti- 
nous of the soldiers, being struck by an officer,, 
eturned the blpw, but was apprehended for his 
rime. This ill timed severity produced a . p 
imult and a mutiny tlirough the whole ai- q^' 
ly ; and, while Cinna endeavoured to 
revent or appease it, he was run through the 
ody by an unknown hand. ^ 

The army, being thus "deprived of their princi- 
al leader, contirtued under Car bo for some time, 
he next year's consuls being Urbanus and Sci-. 
o, new levies were made> and the affairs of the 
irty seemed to wear a very favourable aspect. 
I short, a great concourse of people flocked from 
fferent parts of Italy to support the consuls, who 
on saw themselves at the head of an army supe- 
>r to ihat of Sylla, whose approach was so 
Lich dreaded by all ranks of men. 
Sylla, however, was not less alert and expedi- 
►us. . By long and forced marches, he hastened 

his native country, which he intended to de* 
50 with blood. . Being arrived at Dyrracchium, 
lere he had prepared a fleet to convey him into 
ily, he harangued his army befrife'they em- 
rkedi entreating,, ^th at they would engage them- 
E e "jj selves 
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( selves by an oath to continue FaitliRil to his cau<;e. 

To thi^ they unanimously cwisentecl, wjth many 
^ . professions of esteem, an/d the most generous at- 
tachment ; and, after a favourable passage, land- 
ed at Brundu.sium. 

Soon after his arrival there, the* renaains of 
that shattered party, v;hich had escaped the 
proscriptions of Marius, came to join him ; but, 
of all the succours which he received, none were 
more timely and pleasing than those whicb were 
brought him by Cneius Pompey, afterwards 
surnamed the Great. This commander began 
already to shew the dawnings of that spirit, 
which afterwards shone wkh such lustre in the 
commonwealth. Though but twenty-three years 
- of age, and at that time invested with no public 
<3haracter, he found means to raise an army of 
three legions in Pioenum, and to overthrow 
Brutus, who commanded the troops of the op- 
posite faction in that district. This victory was 
also signalised by his killing the general of the 
' ^ ^ Gaulish cavalry, in single combat, for which he 

was saluted with the highest marks of respect 
by Syfia, who intuitively beheld his future 
greatness. 

A civil war being thus unavoidable, and the 

two parties being now advanced very near each 

other, Sylia was willing to try how far the im- 

niens^B riches he brought with him from Asia 

I were capable of shaking the enemies' forces, 

[ without a. conflict. For this pni^)ose, he sen! 

K, deputies t€> Scipio, the consul who commanded 

!^ again^ him, with proposals for coming to a 

treaty. The consul, wlio sought for nothing jjo 

' much as peace, very .readily embraced his ofier«i 

I ; . but 
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but desired lime, previously to. cbnfer with 
Urbanus, his colleague, i|pon a measure in which 
he was equall^r concerned. This was all that 
Sylla de^red ; for, in the meantime, a suspension 
of arms being agreed upon, his soldiers went 
into the opposite camp, displaying those riches 
which they had acquired in their expeditions, 
and offering to participate with their tiellow- 
citizens, in case they changed their party. Th« 
frame motives that prevailed on the soldiers of ~ 
Fimbria to desert him, now prevailed upon 
those also to abandon their standard. The 
army declared unanifhously for Sylia ; and 
Scipio scarcely knew that he was forsaken and 
deposed; till he was informed of it by a parly of 
the enemy, who, entering his tent, made him ♦ 

and his son prisoners. Sylla, howevcf^ acted 
with great moderation towards him i hd em- 
ployed all his afts to bring him over to his "*' , ' 
parly ; but, finding him inflexible, he generously 
;gave him his freedom. ^. , 

These machinations succeeding so well, Sylla 
resolved to try the samg, arts upon the army 
commanded by Urbanus, the other consul. He 
sent deputies to him, desiring a conference ; but 
the consul, instructed by the fate of his colleague, 
confined the deputies, and inarched directly 
.against Sylla, in hopes of taking him by surprise^ 
An engagement ensued, in which Sylla's troops, 
though attacked when in disorder, repaired by 
their courage, what they wanted in regularity. 
Urbanus lost seven thousand men, and was 
obliged to take refuge in Capua, with the shat- 
tered remains of his army. i 

Italy, from one extremity to the other, now be- ' | 

Ee2 ' gan ^ 

V 
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gan to fee! all the desolations and miseries of a 
declared civil- war. Sylla,' wjio was particularly 
versed in the business ot seduction, employed 
large sums of- that money which had been plun- 
dered from the East, ail over the country, and 
g ^ even among tlwj barbarous nations of 
q\' Gaul, to extend his interests^. On the 
other hand, the Samnites, to the number 
of fotty thousand men, declared in favour of 
Carbo, who was chosen consul a third lime, with 
young Marius, of whom his party had formed 
great expectations. The operations in the field, 
which had been suspended during the winter, 
opened with still greater vigour in the beginning 
of the spring. Marius, at the head of twenty- 
five cohorts, offered Sylla battle ; which this ge- 
neral, knowing how the troops against him were 
pre-disposed, readily accepted. At first the for- ' 
tune of the day seemed doubtful, but, just at 
that period in which, victory began to waver, a 
part of the troops of Marius, which had beea 
previously corrupted, fled in disorder, and this 
decided ifie fate of the day. , Marius, having 
vainly endeavoured to rally his troops, was 
obliged to take refuge in Praeneste, a^strong 
'place that was was still stedfast in his cause. 
Sylla closely pursued him ; and, having invested 
the city on eVery side, marched at the head of 
anotiier detachment to Rome. 

The inhabitants, thinned by famine and the 
ravages that attend a civil war, opened theiv 
gates upon his arrival. Sylla enlerfed the Forura, 
and, assembling the people, he reprimanded 
them for their iniidelity. However, he exhorted 
ihem not to be dejected, for he was still resolved 

. tQ 
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to pardon and protect them. He observed, that 
be was obliged, by the necessity of the times, to 
take vigorous measures, and that none but their 
enemieii and his own should suffer. Re then 
put up. to sale the goods of those that fled ; and, 
leaving a small garrison in the city, returned to 
besiege his rival. 

Young Marius, on the other hand, made many 
attempts to raise the siege ; but, being frustrated 
in his designs, either to repulse or to escape 
-his besiegers, he gave way to that resentment 
which seems to have been hereditary in his fa- 
mily ; and, ascribing the want of success to the 
treachery of Syllafs friends, who pretended to 
remain neuter, he sent orders to Brutus, the 
praetor at Rome, to put all those senators to 
death whom he suspected to be in the interest 
oF iiis rival. With this cruel command, firutus 
immediately complied ; and many of the first 
rank were butchered as they v\ ere leaving the 
senate. 

Both factions, thus exasperated to madness 
by mutual injuries and recriminations, gave vent 
to their fury in several engagements. The forces 
on the side of Marius were the most numerous, 
but those of Sylla better united and disciplined. 
Carbo, who commanded an army for Marius in 
the field, sent eight legions to Praenesle, to re- 
lieve his colleague ; but they were intercepted 
by Pompey in a defile, who slew many of them; 
and dispersed the rest. Carbo^ joined by Ur- 
banus, soon after engaged Metellus, but was 
overcome with the loss of ten thousand men 
slain, and six thousand taken prisoners. In con* 
sequence of this defeat, Urbanus, one of the 
consuls; killed himself, and Carbo fled to Africa, 
h g3 wliere^ 
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where, after wandering a long time, lie was at 
last delivered up to Pompey, who ordered him 
to be beheaded. 

Still, however, a numerous army of the Sam- 
jiiteswere in the field, headed by several Roman 
generals, and by Telesinus, a Samnite, who 
bad shown himself equal to the greatest com- 
manders of the age* Being joined by four 
legions, commanded by Carianus, a resolution 
was formed to make one desperate effort to raise 
the siege of Praeneste, or perish in the attempt. 
Accordingly, Telesinus made a show of advanc- 
ing with great boldness, to force the enemy's 
lint'S of circumvallation. At the same time, 
Sylla, at the Ivead of a victorious army, opposed 
him in front ; while orders were sent to Pompey 
to follow and attack him in the rear. The Sam- 
nite general, how-ever, shewed himself superior 
to both in these operations ; for judging of tlieir 
designs b^ their motions, he led off his troops 
by night, and, by forced marches, appeared 
next morning upon the mountains that over- 
looked Rome. This devoted city had just time 
sufiicient to shut its gates, to prevent his en- 
trance; but lie hoped to sieze the place by a 
bold assault, and encouraging his soldiers, both 
by their ancient enipity to the Roman state, and 
their hopes of immense riches when the city was 
taken; he.broug-ht on his men, and led them 
boldly to the very walls. Appius Claudius, who 
was at that lime in Rome, and in the interest of 
Syila, made a sally to oppose him. The Ro- 
mans fought with that animation which the €on> 
sciousness of defending every thing dear inspires. 
But Appius was killed in the combat, and the 
vest; disheartened by the loss of their general, 

seemed 
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seemed preparincr for flight. Just at tliis inter- 
val, a party oF Sylla's horse appeared at the op- 
posite gates, who, throwing themselves into the 
city, and hastening through it, met the assailants 
on the other side. The desperate fury of these, 
in some measure, suspended the fate of the 
battle, till Sylla, with his whole army, had time 
to arrive. It was then that a' general and 
dreadful contlict ensued between the Samnite 
and the Roman army. The citizens from their 
walls beheld thousands fall on both sides. The 
battle continued till the morni4ig, when Sylla 
found himself completely victorious. He then 
visited the field of action, on which more than 
fifty thousand of the vanquished and the victors 
lay promiscuously. Eight thousand of the Sam- 
nites were made prisoners, and killed in cold 
blood after the engagement. Marcius and Ca- 
rinus, attempting to escape, were taken ; and 
their heads being cut off", were sent, by Sylla's 
command, to be carried round the walls of 
Prasneste. At this sorrowful sight, the inhabi- 
tants of the place, being now destitute of pro- 
visions, and despairing of all succour from with- 
out, resolved to surrender ; but it was only to 
experience the unrelenting fury of the conquerer, 
who ordered all the males to be slain. Marius, 
the cause of these calamities, was at first missing, 
and it was thought had escaped, but he was 
at last discovered lying dead with a captain of 
the Samnites, at the issue of one of the subter- 
ranean passages which led from the city. The 
dty of Norba now alone remained unsubdued in 
Italy ; the inhabitants of which, after a long 
resistance, dreading the fate of Pracne%rf, set 
their town on fire, and desperately perished in 

thq ■ 
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the flames. The - destruction ~ of this place put 
an end to the civil war : Sylia, now become the 
undisputed master of his country, entered Rome 
at the head of \n$ army. Happy, had he sup- 
ported, in peace, the glory which he had acquired 
in war ; or, had he ceased to live, when he 
ceased to conquer ! 

Being, now, no longer obliged to wear the 
mask of lenity, he began his tyranny by assem- 
bling the people, and desiring an implicit obe- 
dience to his commands, if they expected fa- 
vour. He iben caused it to be proclaimed, that 
those who expected pardon for their late offences, 
must obtain it by destroying the enemies of the 
state. This was a new and diabolical mode of 
proscription, by wliich the arms of. all were 
turned against all. Great number.^;, perished by 
this mutual power of destruction ; and nothing 
was 'to be found, in every place, but menaces, 
distrust, and treachery. Eight thousand, who 
had escaped the general carnage, submitted 
themselves to the conquerors of Rome ; he order- 
ed them to be put into the Villa Publica, a large 
house in the Campus Martius ; and at the same 
time convoked the senate. There he spoke with 
j^reat fluency, and in perfect composure, of his 
own exploits ; while he had given private di- 
rections, that all those wretched captives should 
be slain. The senate, amazed at the horrid out- 
cries of the sufferers, at first thought that the 
city was given up to plunder ; but Sylla, with 
an unembarrassed air, informed them, that it was 
only some criminals wLo were punished by his 
order. The day after, he proscribed forty sena- 
tors and sixteen hundred knights ; and, after an 
intermission of two days, forty senators more, 
r witli 
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wiili an infinite number of the richest citizens 
of Rome. He declared the children and the 
grand-children of {he opposite party, infamous, 
and divested of the rights of freemen. He or- 
dained by a public edict, that those who saved or 
harboured any of the proscribed should suffer in 
their place. He set a price upon the heads of 
such as were thus to be destroyed, two talents 
being the reward promised for every murder. 
Slaves, incited by such offers, massacred their 
masters; and, what was more shocking to hu- 
manity, children, whose hands still reeked with 
the blood of their parents, came confidently to 
demand the wages of parricide ! 

Nor were the enemies of the state the only 
sufferers ; Sylla permitted his very soldiers to re- 
venge their private injuries. Riches now became 
dangerous to the possessor, and even the repu- 
tation of fortune was equivalent to guilt. TTie 
brother of Marius felt the conqueror's most re- 
fined cruelty ! First, he had his eyes plucked out 
delibevately ; tlien his hands and legs were cut 
off at several times, to lengthen his^ torments ; 
and in this agonizing situation he was left to ex* 
pire. At the detail of such horrors, humanity 
sickens, and nature revolts ; while piety lifts up 
its eyes to Heaven and is ready to ask, why such 
enortnities are permitted to disgrace creation. 
But these barbarities were not confined to Rome : 
the proscription was extended to many of the 
inhabitants of the cities of Italy ; and even whole 
towns and districts were ordered to be laid de- 
solate. These were given to his soldiers as re- 
wards for their fidelity ; who, still wanting more, 
excited him to new acts of cruelty. In this ge- 
neral slaughter, Julius Caesar, who had married 

Cinna's 
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Cinna/s? daughter, escaped with difficulty. SvIIa, 
however, was prevailed upon to let him live, 
though he was heard to sa^ that there were many 
Mariuses in Csesar. 

^ These sanguinary and violent measures 

80. ^^"^^ ^"^y ^^ supported by an increase 
of power. S)Ha therefore invested him- 
Ygg* self with the dictatorship ; and tliu< unit- 
ing all civil as well as military power in 
his own person, he from thence gave an air o( 
justice {o every oppression. The people were 
too much humbled to attempt curbing his inso- 
lence : they silently assented to all his claims, 
however arbitrary and unjust. 

The government of Rome having now passed 
through all the forms of monarchy, aristocracy, 
and democracy, by a natural transition began to 
S!^le into despotism ; from which, though it 
imide some faint struggles to be free, yet it never 
after completely extricated itself. Sylla, how- 
fivef, to amuse the people with a showi. of their 
former government, permitted them to have con- 
suls ; but at the same time took care, that tionc 
but his own creatures should be elected ; and that 
all their power should be entirely derived from 
him. 

Among other alterations, he added three hun- 
dred of the knights to the senate ; and ten thou- 
sand of the sliaves belonging to the proscribed, 
to the body of the people. To establish these 
regulations more firmly, he appropriated to him- 
self the treasures of the public; and lavished 
them in widening his. dependencies, and strength- 
ening his interests. Crassus, already the richest 
man in the state,^ was ever soliciting and obtain- 
ing an accumulation of his favours. Fompey put 

away 
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away his wife Antistia to obll^ye him, and married 
Emilia, the diclator's step-child. He attempted 
to exercise the same power over Julius Caesar, 
hy obliging him to repudiate his wife Corneha ; 
but to a compliance, that young-Roman preferred 
exile, from which he resolved never to return, 
till S^lla was no more. 

In this manner he continued to govern with 
capricioug tyranny, none daring to resist his 
power ; for, if they made the Ipast opposition, 
they were sure to feel his vengeance. When- 
ever he proposed laws, the people assembled, 
not to dcliborate upon their fitness, biit to give 
them the sanction of their consent. They found 
themselves quite ejected from any concern in tlie 
state; and saw nothing before them, but a pro. ;^ 
spect of hopeless and confirmed slavery. It was 
at this juncture, however, that, contrary to the 
expectations of all mankind, Sylla laid down 
the dictatorship, having held it not quite three 
years. 

It w^as not without the greatest surprize, in- 
deed, that the people saw this despot, who liad 
made himself so many enemies in every part of 
the state, quitting a power he had usurped at so 
much risque and danger, and reducing himself 
to the rank of a private citizen : but their wonder 
increased, when they heard him offertng to take 
his trial before the people, whom he con- * q^ 
^tituted judges of his conduct. Having 73/ 
divested himself in ih^ir pr^seiK?e of liis ^. " 
office, and dismissed the lictors who ^^q' 
guarded him, he continued to walk for. ' ' 
some time in the Forura^ unattended and. alone. 
At Uie approach of e veiling he retired homer 
Wards, the people following him all the way ia 

' ft kind 
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a krnd of silent astonishment, mixed with awf. 
Of all that great multitude which he had so 

^ often insulted and terrified, none were found 
hardy enough to .reproach or accuse him, ex- 
tcpt one young man, \fho pursued him with 
bitter invectivesi to his own door. Sylla dis- 
dained replying to so mean an adversary ; but 
turning to those who followed, observed, '*That 
this fellow's insolence would, for the future, 
prevent any man'h laying down an office of such 
supreme authority." 

It is difficult to explain the nootrves of Sylla's 
abdicaiion : whethej^ they proceeded from vani- 
ty, or a deep laid scheme of pel icy » "Whether, 
being satiated with the usual adulation which he 

M received from the terror of his power, he was 
now desirous of receiving some for his patriot- 
ism ; or whether, dreading assassination, he was 
willing to disarm vengeance by retiring from 
the splendours of an envied situation '^. How- 
ever this may be, he soon retired into the coun- 
tiy, in order to enjoy the pleasures of tranquil- 
lity and social happiness, if such a wretch were 
capable of tasting either ; but he ^id not long 
survive his abdication, dying of a most filthy dis- 
easet»a.loathsome and mortifyingobjett to human 
ambition. He was the first of. his family whose 
body was burnt ; for, having ordered the remains 
of *Marius to be taken out of his grave and 
thrown into the river Anio, he was apprehensive 
of the same insult upon his own» if left to the 

• Like other usurpers who Lad rendered tbefflsclres a 
kind of necessary evils, Sylhi might possibly expect that 
the people would voluntarily confer on him as a gift the 
power he made a show of relinquishing j but if thisi was 
his aka, be was disappointed. 
■, t Morbus pcdiculiiris. usual 
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usual way of burial. A little before his death he 
made his own epitaph, the tenor of which was 
** That no man had ever exceeded him in doing 
good to his friends or injury to his enemies." 

Sylla being dead, the old dissensions that had' 
been smothered for some time by the terror of 
his power, burst out into a flame between the 
two factions, supported severally by the two con- 
suls, Catulus and Lepidus, who were wholly op- 
posite to each other in party and politics. LcpU 
dus resolving to rescind the acts of Scylla, and 
recal the exiled Marians, began openly to solicit 
the people to support hiip in that resolution. On 
the other hand, Catulus, whose father had been 
condemned to die by Marius, inheriting the 
principles of his family, vigorously opposed and 
effectually counteracted the designs of his col- 
league. Lepidus npw saw that recourse to arms 
would be necessary to accomplish his purpose, 
and with this view retired to his government of 
Gaul, where the report of his levies and military 
preparations soon gave such umbrage to the se- 
nate« that they abrogated his command. Upoa 
this he advanced into Italy, at .the head of a large 
army, and marched in hostile array towards 
Rome, to demand a second consulship. Catulus, 
in the mean time, upon the expiration of his 
office, was invested with the charge (5f defending 
the government ; and Pompey, by a decree of- 
the senate, was Joined with him in the same com- 
mission. These, therefore, having united their 
forces before Lepidus could reach the city, came 
to an engagement with him, near the Mil via n 
3 ridge, within two. miles of Rome, where they 
totally routed and dispersed his army : but Cis« 
alpine Gaul still remaining in tlie possession of 
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Brutus his lieutensmt, the father of the celebrated 
patriot of that name, Pompcy was sent against 
him ; and Brutus having sustained a siege in 
Modena, was taken, and put *to death. As for 
Lepidus, he escaped into Sardinia, where he 
soon fell a martyr to grief for his disappdnted 
hopes, and the miseries -he saw entaikd on bis 
country. 

His party, however, did not expire with him. 
A more dangerous enemy still remained in Spain. 
This was Sertorrus, a veteran soldier^ who had 
been bred under Marius, and had acquired all 
his viriues, without being tfnctured by any of 
his vices. He was temperate, jitst, merciful^ 
and brave; but his military skin seemed to cx- 
tecd that of any other general of his time. 
Upon the extinction of the Marian party, this 
brave commander fell into the hands Of Svlh, 
who disfniss^d him with life on account of his 
known moderation : yet soon after, capriciously 
repenting of his clemency, he proscril>ed, and 
drove hkn to the necessity of seeking safety in a 
distant province. Sertorius being thus banished 
ftom Rome, aft€jr several attempts on Africa, and 
the coasts of the Medkerranean, found, at last, 
a refuge in Spain, whither all who fiedfrom Syl- 
la's cruelty resorted to htm ; of whom he form- 
ed a senate, that gave laws to the whole province. 
There, by his great abilities and clemency, he so 
gained the hearts of the warlike inhabitants, that 
for eight years he continued to sustain a war 
against the whole power of the Roman state. 
Metellus, an old and experienced commandery 
was sent against him at first ; but he was so of- 
ten out-generalled by his opponent, that the se- 
nate found it necessary to send Pompejr, their fa- 
•'..-• 2 ▼ouritc 
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vourite, to his assistance, with the best troops of 

the empire. 

Sertorius, however, maiDtained his ground 
against them both, audi after nnany engage- 
ments, in which he generally came off equal, and 
often superior^ he began ton\editate the invasioa 
of Italy. But all his schemes were baffled by the 

treachery of one of his lieutenants, named Per- 
penna, who had some lime before come over 
to him with the shattered remains of )L.epidus'3 
army, and was, at first, an useful assiittant. 
However^ a jealousy arising between them, f er- 
penna invited him to a sumptuous enter- ^ q 
tainment, where having intoxicated all 75/ 
his attendants, hit fell upon Sertorius, and 
treacherously mwrdered him. This stroke of 
barbarity only served to ruin his party, which 
bad been entirely supported by the reputation of 
the general ; for, soon after, Perpenna being 
easily overthrown by Pompey, was taken pri- 
soner ; and all the revolted provinces readily 
submitted. The conqueror is celebrated on this 

, occasion, for an action of great prudence ^nd 
generosity. 1 erpenna> in hope* of saving bis life» 
offered to make some important discoveries, and 
to put Into his hands all the papers of Sertorius, 
in which were several letters to and from the 
principal senators of Rome, Pompey, however, 
rejecting his otler, ordered the traitor to be dis« 
patched, and his papers to be burnt without 
reading them. By these means he eased the peo- 
ple of their fears, and prevented those acts of des- 
peration which the consciousness of discovet:^d 
guilt might have occasioned. • 

. Pompey was now the most popular man in 
Rome j and it seemed as if Fortune had delight- 
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cd in giving him new opportunities of serving 
hii country. Upon his return, he attacked a 
large body of slaves, who had escaped after their 
overthrow by Crassus in Italy, and cut them t© 
pieces. This insurrection, which Pompey had 
the good foitune of thus' terminating, was called 
the Servile war, and took its rise froni a few gla- 
diators, who broke from their fencing-school at 
Capua, and, having drawn a number of slaves 
after them, overthrew Glaber the praetor, who 
was sent to suppress them ; and from this suc- 
cess, their number soon increased to an army of 
forty thousand men. With this strength, and 
headed by Spartacus, their'gcncral, they sustain- 
ed a vigorous war of three years in the very heart 
of Italy : they defeated several comtpanders of 
consular, and pratorian rank, and even began to 
talk of attacking Rome. But Crassus, having as^ 
sembled all the forces in the vicinity of the capi- 
tol, drove them before him to the extremity 
of Rhegium, where the greatest part were 
destroyed, and, among them, Spartacus, fighting 
bravely to the last, at the head of his desperate 
forces. It was the remainder of this wretched 
band that Pompey happened to fall in with, in 
his passage across the /^Ips, homeward ; and, as 
he expressed it to the senate, by destroying them, 
he p'ucked up the war by the roots. Thus end- 
ed the civil wars, which had been excited by the 
ambition of Marius and Sylla, and continued for 
a long period ; in which it is impossible for the 
generous and humane to approve the cause of 
either party, as both were equally cruel, base, 
seif- imcrestcd. and venal, 

Vet, during tVi\s g^oottv^ ?.tA ^x^w-asx^^vtAftjc- 
raJ, all the arts oi peace Vv;^d\^tv t.x\vsN^v^e^ ^^^ 
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had risen to a very high degree of perfection. 
Plautus and Terence, it is true, had flourished 
some time before ; but Lucretius, the boast of 
his age, who exceeds as miich in poetry as he 
fa^s short irT philosophy, adorned^ those ill-fated 
times, and charmed with the harmony of his ver- 
sification. Learning, however, was chiefly cul- 
tivated among the great ; for luxury had not yet 
siifliciently descended to the meaner ranks, to 

five them a relish for intellectual enjoyments, 
t is only under easy circumstances tiiat the re- 
fined pleasures of the imagination are indulged : 
gross sensuality and oppressive indigence are 
equally inimical to a genuine taste for mental 
delights* 
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CHAP. XI. 



From the Death of'Sylla^ to the Triumvirate of 
Casary Pompey^ and Crassus, 

'X'HE turbulence of faction being now appa- 
-**• rently composed, it was hoped that the 
crromonwealth would have time to respire from 
tlre'calamities it had sustained during the civil 
conflicts. But the spirit of ambition had now 
entered into the state ; and Sylla's example 
shewed the possibility of obtaining sovereign 
power. Of those leading men,who,at thisperiod, 
monopolized the principal favour both of the 
senate and the people, Pompcy and Crassus 
were the most illustrious. They were both con- 
querors, both desirous of power, and both aim- 
ed at it by extending their popularity. Pom- 
pcy, however, was without an equal for military 
reputation ; while Crassus, knowing his infe- 
riority in this respect, took care to amuss wealth, 
and to devote it to the purposes of ambition. 
Between these great menjealousies soon arose, 
and were fomented by various causes.They both 
secretly wished to undermine each other ; neither 
indeed with views of freeing his country from 
the overgrown powei* o^ an aspiring citizen, 
but each with a desire of establifhing his own. 
The first opportunity that was afforded 
of discovering their mutual jealousy^ was 
upon disbanding the troops, with which 
they had conquered, ^jeithcr chose to begin; 

so 
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SO that the most fatal consequences were likely 
to arise from their suspicious vigilance : but, at 
lenglh,Crassus,slifling his resentment, resigned 
his command; and the pther followed his exi* 
ample immediately after. The next trial be- 
tween them was, who should make the greatest 
sacrifices to obtain the favour of the people. 
Crassus entertained the populace at a thousand 
different tables ; distributed corn to the fami- 
lies of the poor, and fed the greatest part of the 
citizens for near three months. Pompey em- 
ployed other resources not less eff*ectua! ; — he 
laboured to abrogate the laws made against the 
people's authority by Sylla ; he restored thp 
power of judging to the knights, which had 
qeen forrnerly granted them by Gracchus ; and 
gave back to the tribunes of the people all their 
former privileges. It was thus that each gave 
his private aims an appearance of patriotism; so 
that what was in reality ambition in both, as- 
sumed the form of liberality in the one, and of 
a love of freedom in the other. 

However, the arts of Pompey seemed, upon 
this occasion, to give him the superiority. The 
tribunes, who were restored to all their former- 
dignities, thought they could never sufficiently 
recompense their benefactor ; they only waited" 
for an oppQrtunity of gratifying his higl)est am- 
bition, and this soon presented itself. A num- 
ber of pirates, formerly employed by Mithri- 
dates, had, by the long ^or^tinuance of their 
success in plundering ail they met, aniasscd 
great wealth, and cgjT^cted in their body many 
thoiisand meq of several nations. They mad(? 
choice of C.ilicia for their principal place of re7 
3prt, apd, HQtxiOjpt^nt witii robbing by sea, ven- 
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tared even upon conquests by land. Italy itself 
was not free from their depredations.' It was 
now therefore, resolved to punish their inso- 
lence by sending, out a fleet capable of utterly 
annihilating^ their power. 'For this pux- 
^^' |f>ose, Gabmius the tribune preferred a 
* law, that Pompey should be created ad- 
^•'^« mi'ral with absolute authority against the 
^^*" pirate fpr three years ; that his power 
shouldextend over the wholeMediterranean sea 
and its coasts, to a certain distance on land ; 
that he should raise as many soldiers and mari- 
ners as he should think e?(pedicnt; and that he 
should receive from, the public treasury what- 
ever sums of money he thought necesNary for 
carrying on the war with vigour and success. 
This law, which the senatevaihly attempted to 
oppose, conferred on Pompey a power which 
be might have easily converted to the ruin of his 
country: but nothing dangerous was to be 
feared from a man whose actions bad hitherto 
always testified a love of glory rather than of 
dominion. 

Pompey, being thus furnished with absolute 
power over the fleet, stationed his lieutenants in 
the several hays and harbours, of the Mediter- 
ranean wiih so much judgment, that he soon 
forced the enemy from their ports; while the 
admiral himself, at thehead of the largest squa- 
dron of his fleet, sailed up and down, visiting* 
and instructing such as he sent upon- duty. By 
these means, in less than forty days he obliged 
the enemy to take refuge in Cilicia, the only re- 
treat that was left them. There he soon follow- 
ed thera, with sixty of his best ships; and though 
they had prepared to give him battle^ yct> oa 

the 
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the sight of such a formidable armament, they 
were struck with terror, and submitted to the 
mercy ofPompey. As their numbers amounted 
to above twenty thousand men, he w4s unwiU 
ing to destroy them : and yet to permit their 
returning to their ancient habitations, was not 
safe. He therefore removed ihem to places fur^r 
ther distant from the sea, where he assigned 
them lands, and thus added new.subjccts and 
dominions to the empire of Rome. 

The success of this expedition having added 
greatly tp Pompey's fame, the tribunes thought 
it a favourable moment to advance their parti« 
Sian still higher; wherefore Manlias, one of the 
number^ preferred a law, that all the armies of 
the empire, the government of A^ia, and the 
management of the war against Mithridates and 
Tigranes, should be committed to him alone. A 
power so great and unlimited awakened all the 
jealousy of the senate : they considered thisas 
nothing less than proclaiming him sovereign of 
the empire, and even tempting him to enslave 
his country. The weight of these reasons, and, 
still more, the authority of the senate, were 
about to preponderate; and the tribunes seemed 
hesitating whether they should not withdraw 
th^ir motion; whenMarcus Tullius Cicero rose 
Up to second the law, and to pay his tribute of 
eloquence to the virtues of Pompey. It was the 
first time that this orator had ever addressed an 
assembly of the people ; but that eloquence 
must have been irresistibletheh,which to thisday 
continues to charm and improve posterity. The 
]aw, in consequence, passed with little opposi- 
tion ; the decree was confirmed by all the trU 
Iwinps of the people ; and Pompey was peace-. 

abl^ 
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ably invested with as great power, as Sylla had 
forced himself into, through guilt and crimes. 
Thus appointed to the command againstMith- 
ridates, with almost sovereign power, Pompey 
immediately departed for Asia, to conduct one 
of the mosC important wars that had been hitherto 
undertaken by tiie Romans. Mithridates was 
not an effeminate and a luxurious prince, trem* 
bling at the sound of a name ; but a mighty 
king, undaunted in every stage of his fortune, 
^nd, like a lion, gaining new courage from 
every wound. His dominions were, in fact, 
well situated for supporting a war against an 
invading enemy. They . bordered on the in- 
accessible mountains of Caucasus, whose sa* 
vage inhabitants he could bring into the field ; 
they extended thence along the sea of Ppntus, 
which he covered with his ships : besides, he vvas 
rich, and continually raising new armies among 
the Scythians, a people of invincible bravery. 
The resistance he made against Sylla, and the 
peace which that general forced him to accept, 
have already been recorded : this, however, 
being tlw effect of compulsion, lasted no longer 
than while there were forces strong enough to 
compel him to its observance. Murena, whom 
Sylla had left behind, attempting to reduce him 
to obedience, first met with disgrace, and, at 
Jast, a total overthrow. Some time after, 
Mithridates, having procured the alliance oif 
Tigranes, king of Armenia, invaded the king- 
dom of Bithynia, which had been lately be- 
queathed totheRomansby Nicomedes,theking 
of the country. Xo slo^ VU^ 5jro8;ress of these 
coiiqaests, Lactt\\us> aw ^'«.v^V'^^^^^^ '^^^^fe^•5v^^ 
had been sent from l^on\ev^w^>^V^^^^'^^^<^^^^ 
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an engagement ensued, in which Mrthridate*^ 
lest his whole army; and being obliged to * '•- 
escape by sea, was very near falling into the "^ 
hands of the enemy, had he not been taken up 
by a pirate, who landed him safe m his own do- S. 

minions. No way intimidated by these disas- 
ters, he sean raised another army, and tnithe be- 
ginning gained some'ad vantages aver the ^e- 
my. But LucuHus having cut off ail his internal 
resources, forced him to take shelter in the court 
of Tigranes, king of Armenia. The Roman 
general followed h^m thither also, and demand- 
ed bis person 5 but Tigranes, though he had no 
partial attachment to the deposed king, refused 
to deliver him, because Lucullus bad neglected 
to enumerate all bis titles. Pride, it seems, was 
the reigning passion of this weak moiiarch ; he 
was more desirous of receiving homage tWan of 
procuring power; it was usual with hira, to 
oblige the kings he had con(|uered,^to attend him 
as slaves, when he appeared in public ; and in 
consequence of his successes over the petty 
states around him, he had assumed the pompous 
title of Monarch of all Monarchies. This appel- 
lation the Rpman general disdained to compli- 
ment hirti with. The war therefore changing it* 
objects, the generals of Tigranes \iiere at first 
ieasily overcome; and, though he soon after en- 
gaged at the head oftwohundred and fifty thou- 
sand men, yet he met with no better, fortune. 
These victories promised a speedy end to the 
vfar, which had now been protracted for seven 
years ; and, though the conduct of it once more 
devolved upon Mithridates, yet he being pres- 
sed ail much as ever,, was obliged to take refuge 
in Lesser Armenia. Thither Lucullus was pre- 
paring '— ^ 
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paring to follow him, when intelligence arrived 
that GJabrio, who had been consul for the last 
year, was appointed to displace him in }jis com- 
mand, and was actually arrived in Asia for that 
purpose. This disgrace it seems was owing to 
the intrigues of some of Lucullus's soldiers who, 
harassed by perpetual fatigues, and seduced by 
factious officers, had privately sent their com- 
plaints to the senate; wherefore, upon Glabrio's 
arrival, the whole army abandoned their gene- 
ral ; who could not see, without indignation, 
Mithridates resume all his power, and recover 
the whole kingdom of Pontus; while Glabrio, 
testifying no inclination to enter upon a trou- 
blesome office,continued an idle spectator of his 
successes, and chose to stop short in Bythynia. 
This mutinous spirit in the troops of LucuIIus, 
and the little inclinationGlabrio seemed to have 
of engaging^, gave rise to that general desire 
which prevailed, of appointing Poropey to ter- 
minate this long- protracted war. 

Before Pompey tried the force of his arms, he 
thought proper to propose terms of accommo- 
dation to Mithridates; but this monarch, having 
a little respired from his great and numerous 
losses, determined to follow fortune while it 
seemed propitious. He had found means to col- 
lect a very considerable army from the wrecks 
of bis former power, and meditated pursuing 
the Romans into Armenia, where he expected 
to cut off their supplies ; but being diisappointed 
in this, he was obliged to flee, having first killed 
all Auch as .were not able to accompany him in 
his retreat : Pompey, by great exertions, over- 
took' him before he could have time to pass the 
river Euphrates. It was Ih^n night, but being 
I com* 
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•compelled to engage,il is said, (hat the moon shi- 
nitigfrom behind the Roman army, lengthened 
their shadows so much, that the archers of Mi- 
thridates shot their arrowj; at these, mistaking 
the shadow for the substance. Certain it is,that 
the Asiatic soldiers were unable to withstand 
the force- ot" the European infantry : he did all 
that lay in the power of a great and experien- 
ced general, to lead them on to the charge, and 
to present their terrors j but they could not be 
brought to. endure the shock of the hardy vete- 
rans of Pompey. Eeing thus agam overthrown, 
with the loss of almost all his forces ; and finding 
himselfhemmed in on every side by thcRomnns, 
lie made a desperate effort at the head of eight 
hundred horse, to break throughthem; and thus 
effected his escape, though with the loss of five 
hundred of his followers in the attempt. He 
had long been acquainted with distress ; but his 
present situation seemed more deplorable than 
ever ; he continued, for several diiys, sorrow- 
fully war^dcring through the forests that cover- 
ed the (Country, leading his horse in his hand, 
and subsisting on whatever fruits he accident- 
^lly found in his way. In this forlorn situation, 
he met with about three thousand of his soldiers 
who had escaped from the genetal carnage; and 
by their assistance he was conducted to one of 
the magazines, where h^i had deposited those 
treasures that were intended to support the 
war. He then dispatched messengers to Ti-* 
granes for aid ; but that monarch was too much 
engaged in suppressing a domestic rebellion to 
be able to send any succours abroad. Disap- 
pointed on that side, still, however, he would 
not despair, but fled to Colchis, a state which 
G g huc^. 
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had formerly acknowledged his power. Bemg 
pursued thither also by Porapey,he look another 
dreary journej, crossed the Araxes, marched 
from danger to danger, through the country of 
the Lazi, and assembling all the barbarians he 
met with in hi^ way, induced the Scythian 
princes to declare against Rome. Stedfast ia 
his enmity, he continued his opposition, even 
though he found bis own family confederating 
against him. Though betrayed by hts son 
Mac-iaris, and his life attempted by Pharnace^, 
yet he still aimed at great designs, and, even in 
the heart of Asia, projected the invasion of the 
Roman empire ; by marching into Europe, and^ 
there being joined by the fierce nations that in- 
habited Germany and Gaul, to cross the Alpt 
into Italy, as Hannibal had done before him.— 
But his timid Asiatic soldiers were ill-disposed 
to second the great views of their leader. Upon 
being apprised of his intentions, a mutiny en- 
sued, which was promoted by bis unnatural son 
Pharnaces. 

Thus obliged to take refuge in his palace in 
order to escape the fury of the army, he sent lo 
his son for leave to depart, offering the free pos- 
session of all that remained of hfs wretched for- 
tunes, and his title to those dominions of which 
he had been deprived by the Romans. TothiJ 
the wretch made no direct reply ; but turning 
to the slave that brought him the message, he 
badehira, with a stern countenance, tell his fa- 
ther. That death was all that now remained for 
him. Such a horrid instance of filial impiety ad- 
ded new poignancy to the unhappy monarch*! 
afiiiction ; he could not refrain from venting his 
iinprecttlions, and from wishing that such an un- 
natural 
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natural child might one d^ymeet with the like 
ingratitude fro:n his own children. Then leav- 
ing his. own apartment, where he had been for 
some time alone, he entered that particularly 
appropriated to hi* wives, children, and do- 
»esiics, where he warned all those to prepare 
for death, wlx) did not choose to undergo the 
horrors of a Roman captivity. They all readily 
consented to die with their monarch,and cheer- 
fully taking the poison, which he had in readi- ^ 
• ness, expired before him. As for himself, hav- 
ing used his body much to antidotes, the poison 
b»d but little efrect,whereupon be attempted to 
dispatch himself with his sword ; but that also 
faiimg, a Gaulish soldier, whose name was 
Bitaeus, performed this friendly office. Thu5 
died Mithridates, betrayed by his son, and for- 
saken by an array that seemed terrified at the 
greatness of his enterprises. His fortune was 
various, his courage always the same: he had 
lor twenty-five years opposed Romej and, 
though he was often betrayed by his captains, 
Ills children and his wives, yet he continually 
found resources against his enemies in his own 
n;ighty mind, and was formidable to the very 
last. 

Meanwhile, Porapey was diligently employed 
in pursuing his advantages over Tigranes, who 
had not only to resist the RomanS| but his own 
three sons who had united in rebellion against 
him. Two of these he had the fortune to over- 
throw, and put to death ; but he was soon after 
compelled by Pompey to surrender. His re- 
maining >.on, who had taken refuge in the Ro- 
man camp, did all that lay in his power to pre- 
vent a reconciliation; but Pompey,reprimandin^ 
G ^2 ^>^sssw 
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him for his disobedience, treated the old king 
with great humanity, and restored to him the 
greatest part of his dominions, only depriving 
him of his cenquests, and fining hiin sik thou- 
sand talents, towards defraying the expencesof 
the waF. His son continuing still averse to a 
treaty, and threatening his fat^hers's lite, was 
juftly confined by the generals command, and 
reserved to deck his triumph, 

Pompey now rushed like a torrent, carrying 
all before him ; he marched over the vast moun- 
tains of Taurus, setting up and deposing kings 
at his pleasure. Darius, king of Mejiia, and 
Antiochus, king of Syria, were compeiied to 
submit tohisclemenpy ; while Phraates, king of 
Parthia, was obliged to retire, and send to en- 
treat a peace. From thence, extending his con-f 
quests over the Thurapans and Arabians, he re- 
ducedall Syria into a Roman province. Then 
turning towards JuJea, he summoned Aristo- 
bulus, who had usurped the priesthood from 
his elder brother Hyrcanus, to appear before 
him ; but Aristobulus having fortified the tern* 
pie of Jerusalem againft him, refused toanswen 
This venerable. place, thus converted into a 
garHson, being very strong from its situation^ 
held out for three months ; but was at last ^ 
taken, and twelve thousand of its defenders 
slain. Pompey entered thisgreat'sanctuary urith 
a nrixtureof resolution and fear ; he shewed an 
eager curiosity to enter into the Holy of Holies, 
where he gazed for some lime upon those things 
NvhFch it was unlawful for any but the priests 
themselves to behold. Nevertheless, he shewed 
so much veneration for the place, that he fore- 
bore touching any pf the vast treasures deposited 



there. After restoring Hjrcanus lo (be priest- 
hood and government, he took AristobuUis with 
him to grace his triumph upon his return. This 
triumph, which lasted two days, was the most 
splendid that had ever entered, the gates of 
Kome : in it were exposed the names of fifteen 
conquered kingdoms,eight hundred cities taken, 
twenty nine re-peopled, and a thousand castles 
brought to acknowledge the empire of Rome. 
Among the prisoners led intriumpli, appeared 
the son of Tigrancs ; Aristobulus, king of 
Judea ; the sister of Mithridates : together with 
the hostages ofthe Albanians, Iberians, and the 
ling of Comagena. The treasures that were 
brought home, amounted to near four millions 
of our money; and the trophies and other splen- 
dours ofthe procession were such that the spec- 
tators seemed lost in the magnificent profusion. 
All these victories, however, rather served to 
heighten the glory than to increase the stability 
ofthe power of Rome. The commonwealth 
was now too vast to be ruled, without a per- 
fect unity of action.. The freedom on which 
it bad been founded^emcd daily to lose its 
lu tre, and anarchy or despotism alternately to 
.be'^t sway. Even while Pompey was pursuing 
his conquests abroad, Rome was at the verge 
of ruin, from a' conspiracy at home. 

Thh conspiracy was projected and car- ^ ^ 
Tied on'-by Sergius Catiline, a patrician ^' 
by birth, whp reaolved to build his own 
power on the downfal of his country. He was 
singularly fofmed, bo(h by art and nature, to 
conduct a sonspiracy :-^possessed of courage 
equal to the most desperate attempts, he had 
eloquence to give a colour to his ambition : 
G g S ruined 
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ruined in hii fortunes, profligate in his manners, 
and vigilant in pursuing his ^ims, he was insa- 
tiable after wealth, only with a view to lavish it 
inguillyple isures:in short, as Sullust describes 
him, he was a compound of opposite passions; 
intemperate to excess, yet patientoflabour toa 
wonder; severe with the virtuous, debauched 
^ with the gay ; so that he had all the vicious for 
his friends by inclination ; and he attc^qhed even 
some of the good, by his specious display of pre- 
tended virtue. However, his real characterat 
lengthbecame conspicuous: he had been accused 
of debauching a vestal virgin; he was suspected 
- of murdering his son, to gratify a criminal pas- 
sion ; and it was notorious, that in the proscrip- 
tion of Sylla, he had killed his own brother, 
to make his court to that sanguinary tyrant. 
jr Catiline being plunged in debt, by hisexpen- 

' sive profligacy, resolved to extricate himself 

from it by any means, however unlawful : his 
first aim, therefore, was at the consulship, in 
which he hoped to repair his shattered fortune, 
by the plumper of the provinces; but in this he 
vy^as frustrated. 7'his disgrace operating upona 
mind naturally fervid, he instantly entered into 
an association with Pi^o and some otherf, of 
^ 1 , desperate fortunes like himself, in which they 

had agreed tp kill the consuls that h id been 
. lately chosen, with several other senators, and 
to share the goverrHuent among themselves. 
These dcigns,hovvever, were discovered before 
they were ripe for action, and the senate look 
care to obviate.their effects. Some time after, 
lie again sued fox the consulship, and was again 
dis«npponUed ; the great Cicero being preferred 
before him. Enraged at tlie^e repeated mortili- 

cations, 
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cations, he breathed nothing but revenge; though 
>f ' nnf^irnishec) v^ith the means, adequate to tho 

1 exfcotion of his nefarious designs.. 

k Many of those who-were engaged in the for-r 

I mer conspiracy of Piso, still remaining attached 

t^his interests ; he assembled them, to about the 
, number of thirty, and laid before them his plan 
cf operation. It was resolved among them, (haC ' 
a general insurrection should be raised through- 
out Italy, the different parts o-f which were as- 
signed to the d4fFerf nt leaders. Rome *was to 
be fired in several places at once ; and Catiline, 
2t the bead of an army raised in Etruria, wa?, 
in the general confusion, to possess himself of 
the city, atfd massacre all the syators. Len- 
tolas, one of his profligate assistants, who had 
been pranor or judge in the city, was to preside 
in their general councils : Cethegus, a man who' 
sacrificed the possesion of great present power, 
to the hopes of gratifying his revenge againit 
Cicero, was to direct the massacre through the 
city ; and Cassius was to conduct those who fired 
, it. But ihf known vigilance of Cicero being a 
chief obs'.acle to their designs, Catiline was very 
<lcsirous torerno.e him before he Uh Rome; 
upon which, two of the conspirators undertook 
to kill him ihf next morning in his bed, under 
pretence of an early visit on business. 1'he 
meeiing, however, was no sooner over, than Ci« 
cero had information of all that passed : for by 
the inirigues of a woman, named Fulvia,- he 
gained over Curius, her lover/ and one of the 
conspirators, to furnish him with a detail of all 
their de!iber;;lions. Having taken proper pre-_ 
cautions to guard himself . -against the designs of 
hi. morning xititors, who were punctual to -^^^^ 

appointi 
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appointment ; his next care was to provide for tlic 
defence of the city ; and assembling the senate, 
to consalt what was best to be done in this time of 
danger. J t was first agreed to ofFer considerable 
rewards for farther discoveries, and then to pre- 
pare for the defence of the state. Catiline, with 
undaunted effrontery, went boldly to tlje senate^ 
declaring his innocence, and offering to give anf 
security for his behaviour. These professions^ 
urged with an apparent humility, gained over 
tnany of the Roinan senators ;.but Cicero, in- 
censed at his impudence, instead of pursuing 
the business of the day, rose up and addressing 
himself to Catiline, broke out into a most severe 
invective against him. The speech is still re- 
maining, in which, with all the fire of incensed 
cloqueace, he lays open the whole course of Ca- 
tilinie's crimes, and the particulars of his presenrt 
impeachment. 

When Cicero was seated, Catiline rose in his 
turn, and with well-prepared dissimulation, and 
adejedled countenatice, besought the senate not 
to credit vain reports concerning him ; nor be- 
lieve that a person of his rank would be guilty 
of such vile imputations. While he was con* 
tinning his defence, and beginning to introduce 
some reflexions against the consul, the senate 
refu ed to hear him ; upon which, he declared 
aloud, •* That, since he was denied ihe liberty of 
** vindicating himself, and driven headlong by 
'* his enemies, he would extinguilh the flame 
•' that was raised about him, if the consequence 
*• should prove universal ruin.'* Thussaying, 
he rushed out of the assembly, threatening de- 
struction to all his opposers. As soon as he had 
returned to his hou»:» ^vk\i b^^^vv to reflect on 
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vvliat had passed, he perceived it vain to dis- 
semble any longer; wherefore resolving to enter 
at once into action^ before the commonwealth 
was prepared to oppose him, he left Rome by 
night, with a small retimiey to hasten towards 
Etruria where Manlius, one of the conspirat rs, 
was raising an army for his support. 

Mean^while, Cicero took proper precautions ta 
secure all the conspirators who remained \n 
Rome ; and induced the people, by the power of 
his elocfuence, to second his designs. Lentalu?^ 
Ccthegus, Cassias^ and several others, were put 
in confinement ; and it was propounded to the 
senate, what course should be taken with the 
prisoners. Capital punishiBents were rare, ex- 
cept in civil broils, and even odious in Rome i 
while, on the other hand, the crimes of whiciv 
they were convicted, required a quick and ex- 
emplary punishment Silanus, theensuing year's 
consul, was of opinion, that they should be put 
to death. To this, all whe spoke after him, 
readily assented, till it came to Julius Cssar's 
turn to deliver bis opinion. Thi« extraordinary 
man, who was chosen praetor for the ensuing^ 
year, had,, almost frQin the beginning of his life, 
chalked out a way to universal empire ; and no«v 
thought that a show of clemancy upon this occa- 
sion would conciliate the favour of the people. 
It is supposed, indeed, by some, that he secretly 
favoured the conspiracy, and 'only waited for its 
£rst successes, to put himself at its head. He, 
therefore, observed, in an elegant ^nd elaborate 
speech, for of all orators in the tommonweakh 
he was inferior to Cicero alone, that those who 
voted for death, were on the merciful side, since 
^eath was but the relief of the miserable, atid 
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left no sense of good or iU beyond it. Tbe 
keiaoasness of the present crimen lie said, might 
justify any severity ; but the example was dati* 

ferous ia a free state, where power sometimes 
apj>ened to fall into bad hands. Though no 
dajifger could be apprehended from such a con- 
sul as Cicero, yet, in other times, and under 
other consuls, none could say how f^ justice 
might stop short of cruelty : his opinion, there- 
fore was, that the conspirators should be 
sentenced to perpetual imprisonment. Caesar's 
speech, delivered ^ith all the arts of a complete 
orator, seemed to make a great impression oa 
the assembly : Silanus began to ^aver; ahd even 
the friends of the consul werealmo::tconvinced9 
when Porcius Cato, at last, stood up to oppose 
it. No two characters could be, more opposite, 
than his and that of the former speaker* Caesar 
was merciful, gentle, ahd insinuating ; Cato se- 
vere, impetuous, and overbearing : Caesar loved 
faisccuntry, in hopes one day to goverait; Cato 
loved it more than other countries, only because 
he thought it more free : the one scrapled no 
means, however illicit, to attain his ends ; the 
other laboured but to one end, and by oneway* 
to reach the most perfect justice by the most 
inflexible virtue. Jo short, Caesar was a follow* 
er of Ii.picurus, and Cato was a rigid stoic. 

He began therefore by describing Cicero at 
he really was ; a man dignified with almost every 
virtue conducive to private happiness, together 
with all the talents that ecu id improve public 
felicity. He proceeded, by expressing his wonder 
how any debate could arise about punishing mem 
who had actually commenced war upon their 
country : that he had never pardoned in himself 

\hft 
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ihe very wonderings of his heart ; and could 
not easily forgive the most flagitiot|S actions in 
others ; that they were not deliberating on the 
fate of the prisoners only, but on that of Cati- 
'line's whole army, which would be animated or * 
dejected,, in proportion tothe vigour of their de- 
crees : wherefore his opinion was since the cri« 
minals had been convicted both by testimony 
and their own confession, that they should suffer 
death, according to the custom of their ances- 
tors, in circumstances of a similar nature. His 
speech was seconded by another^ still more 
forcible, from Cicero ; and these carried such 
conviction, that they put an end to the debate. 
The vote, for the death of the conspirators, 
no sooner passed, than Cicero resolved to put it 
in execution, lest night, which was approaching, 
should produce any new disturbance. Lentulus^ 
Cetljiegus, and the rest, were therefore taken 
from their respective sureties, conducted by the 
chief magistrate, and delivered to the execu* 
tioners, who instantly strangled them. /^^' 
in the mean tire, Catiline had raised an army 
of twelve thousand men, of which a forth part 
only was completely armed. He refused at 
first, toinlist slaves, who flocked to him in great 
numbers ; but upon the approach of the consul, 
who was sent against him, and the arrival of 
intelligence that his confederates were put to 
death in Rome, the face of his affairs was en- 
tirely altered. His first attempt, therefore was, 
by long marches, to make his escape over the 
Appennines into Gaul ; but in this his h >pes 
were disappointed, all the passes being strictly 
guarded by an army under Metulius, superior 
to his own. lieing thus hemmed in on every 

side. 
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side, wUh nothing left him, but either to die or - 
conquer, he resolved to make one vigorous ef^ 
fort before destioy could decide against him, 
Antoninus the consul, being sick, theconamand 
devolved upon his lieutenant, Petreius, who af- 
ter a fierce and bloody action, in which he lost 
a considerable part of his best troops, kif- 
ied Catiline. and -his whole army, which '^•'^* 
fought desperately to the last man. In 
a word, they all fell in the very ranks in U d 
which they stood when alive; and, as if '3^ 
inspired with the»spirit of their leader, fongfit 
hot so much to conquer, as to self a bloody- 
victory, and to mingle public calamity with 
their private ruin. 

The commonwealth, being thus freed from 
their apprehensions of danger, unanimou^ly^ 
concurred in their applauses of Cicero, whose 
counsels had been the chief means of prevent- 
ing the total overthrow of the constttutioq. 
Public .thanks were decreed him by the senate, 
and, at the instance of Cato, he was styled the 
Father of his country ; the people, with loud ac- 
clamations,confirmed the justice of the<iecree* 

The extinction of this conspiracy, however, 
seemed only to leave an open theatre for the 
ambition of the great men of the state to display 
itself in. Pompey was now returned in triumpii 
from conquering the East, with numerous lau- 
rels added to those he had acquired before. 

♦ The glory of CIc€ro at thi« moment appears to have 
been at its height. Though courage does not seem in gene* 
ral to have been a constitutional quality in hiQi, no per&nn 
jtver could behave with more resolution during the exists 
cnce of this conspiracy, which required all his brilliant 
powers to fiubduc. 

Every 
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Every eye was fixed upon him, as being the 
most powerful roan in the state, and capable of 
governing it at bis pleasure. His success in war , 
had procured him the surname pf Great, atid he 
was still' more pleased with the title than the 
consciousness of deserving it. This was the 
post his ambition aimed at ; he seamed more 
desirous of being the leader than the ruler of 
his country ; of being applauded than obeyed. 
He had it oRcn in his power to make himself 
master of the state by force; but he either de- 
clii^ed the risque, or lived in perpetual expec- 
tation of receiving as a gift, what be did, not 
choose to extort by violence. 

His first object upon his return, was to direct 
the election of both the consuls, by whose help 
he hoped he should readily obtain the ratifica- 
tion of all that he'had done in Asia ; together, 
-with a distribution of lands to his soldiers, from 
the countries they had conquered. However, 
he was disappointed in both these expectations, 
though certainly not unreasonable. The senate, 
who began to see and dread hh power,were de- 
sirous of lessening it by every opposition. The 
conbulslikewiseopposedhim upon all occasions, 
and were seconded by all those who were not^ 
the avowed instruments oFhis party. The tri- 
bune, Flavius, who was the promoter of the 
proposed law, impatient of the delay, and ani- 
mated by Pompey's power, had the hardiness (o 
commitMetellus the consul to prison; and when 
all the senate iTollowed and resolved to go to 
prison with him, the tribune placed his chair 
against the door,to prevent them. This violence, 
Lowaveiy gave such offence to the people, that- 
H h Pompey 
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Pompcy foimd it advisable to draw ofF the tri- 
bune, and release the consul. Such unexpected 
opposition in the senate convinced him that his 
own interest alone would not be sufficient to rale 
thecommonweaIth,without including some of the * 
roost powerful men of the state, not as partners to 
divide his power, but as instruments to assist it. 
Crass us, the Richest man in Rome, was next 
to Pompey, possessed of the greatest authority : 
his party in the senate was eyen stronger than 
that of his rival, and the envy raised against h'lta 
was less. He and Pompey had been long dis- 
united by an opposition of interests, and of cha-- 
racters ; however, it was from a continuance of 
thtir mutual jealousies, that the state could ex- 
pect its future safety. It was in this situation of 
things, that Julius Ca?sar, who had lately gdne 
praetor into Spain, and -had returned with great 
riches and glory, resolved to convert the iwo 
rivals to his own advantage* This celebrated 
man was nephew to Marius by the femaleline, 
and descended from one of the most illustrious 
families in Rome ; he had already mounted to 
eminence by the regular gradations of office ; 
having been quxstor, xdile, and grand pontifiT, 
and prcetor in Spain. Being descended from 
popular ancestors, he warmly espoused the side 
of ths people, and shortly after the death of 
Sylla' procured those whom he had banished to 
be recalled. He had constantly declared for the 
populace against the senate, and consequently 
becarne their favouri)te magistrate. His services 
in Spain had deserved a triumph, and his asx^- 
bition aspired to the consulship. However^ it 
was contrary to law for him to enjoy both 5 for 

tQ 
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to obtain the consulship, he must come into the 
city, and by entering the ciiy, he was disquali- 
fied for a triumph. In this dilemma* he pre- 
ferred solid power to empty parade, and deter- 
mined to stand for the consulship ; at the same 
time, resolving to attach the two most powerful 
men in the sjate to him* by effecting their re- 
conciliation. He -accordingly began by offering 
his services to Pompey, promising to use his in- 
fluence in favour of the objects he wished to ac- 
complish, notwithstanding the senate's oppo- 
sition. Pompey, pleased with the acquisition of 
a person of so much merit, readUy. granted him 
his confidence and protection. He next applied 
to Crassus, who, from former connections, was 
disposed to join in the closest bonds of amity : at 
lengthy finding neither averse to an union of in- 
terests, he took an opportunity of bringing them 
together ; and remonstrating to'them on the ad- 
vantage, as well as the necessity, of a recon- 
ciliation, had art enough to persuade them to 
forget past animosities. A combination was 
^hus formed^ by which they agreed, that 
nothing should be done in the common- '^' 
wealth, but what received their mutual 
concurrence and approbation- This ob- ^ •^" 
tained the appellation of the First Tri- 
umvirate, by which the constitution was sub- 
jected to a new interest, very different from that 
pf the senate or the people, and yet dependent on 
)}oth. A power like this, however, as it depended 
upon the nice equilibrium of jarring elements, 
pould not be of long continuance ; and, in fact^ 
it only paved the way to that military depoiism, 
vvhich soon usurped every function of govern- 
ment^ 
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menk, and destroyed even the shadow of Roman 
liberty. This* indeed, constitutes a memorable 
«pdch in the hi^ory of Rome ; and forms a na- 
tural division of our subject* 



THE END * THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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